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ST + WAWKS 


Cornwall 


ROSC AST LE { u ^- cxm ) 

jk HOC T three miles along the coast S T .L. of Tintagel is the scarped 
/l and partly terraced mourn! upon which once stood the Castle of 
/ 1 Bottfeaux, On the slope of the hill at the junction of two valleys, 
X JL through each of which courses a stream, the Norman-French family 
of Dc liollreaiix built a castle in the time of Henry !L, and from them the little 
town that afterwards grew round the stronghold look its name of BoseastJc. 
Xot a stone remains now of the building, whose site is marked only by a grassy 
mound called " Jordans/’ 

William de BottreauX and his younger brother Reginald espoused the side 
of the Barons in the Civil War with Henry III., 1264; and the last of the 
lamily, William, was killed at the second halite of S|, Minns in 1461, leaving an 
only daughter, who married Robert, Lord 1 -hmgerfurd, with issue a daughter 
Mary, who was esteemed to be at the lime I he richest heiress in the country, 
being seised in her own right of over one hundred manors in different 
counties. Her husband, Lord Hastings, sold [Joscaslle in the reign of Elizabeth 
to John I lender, from whose daughters it has descended to its present owner, 
Miss Amy tlcliier. The Mart|uis of Hastings still lias the title of Banm 

Bottreaux, though he owns no estate here, 
vou 11. A 
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CAROL NH AM, anciently called CARDIN AN (mu-existent) 
ARDINHAM lies in Hit very centre of the county, N.E. of Bodmin. It 



seems to have Keen the seat of Robert de Cardinal* (temp. Richard I*), who 


is said to have held no less than seventy-one knights' fees in these parts, which 
he acquired by his marriage with the heiress of Robert Fite-W illiatn. After¬ 
wards it was the abode of the Dynhams, or Dinhams, who derived from lire 
former lord; Oliver de Dinham being summoned to Parliament as a baron 
in 24 Edward I- After him came five direct generations of sons who were 
all knighted, and then John Dinham of Old Cardin ham, Sheriff of Devon 
(39 Henry VI.), who was a zealous Yorkist, and was knighted for Ins active 
services by Edward IV., in whose sixth year he was created Baron Dyuham 
and K,G- It appears curious that after this he should have acquired the favour 
of Henry VIL who made him Lord High Treasurer. This lord died in 
17 Henry VIL, aged 7 2, and, Ids son Charles dying s.p. t the estates Were shared 
among his four sisters, who were all married to noblemen. Carew in Iris Survey 
says that "formerly at Cardujham lived Lord Dinham.” One of the sisters, 
Margaret, was the wife of Sir Nicholas Carew, and her share of the Cardinliam 
lands passed in 1573 ;to the Arundel family, from whom it was purchased in 
1K00 by Edward Glynn, whose descendant, Lord Vivian, now possesses the 
property. 

This castle, the seat of the Dinhams, was situated 011 a considerable eminence, 
about half-:i-mile from the church ; the site is still called The Castle, and 
traces of the old foundations, which were laid bare some years ago, are yet 
to be seen (compare Wardeur, Wilts.). 


C A R N B R E A {minor) 


N a rocky hill standing over Redruth, with an elevation of 73b feet. 



are the remains of a very ancient tower, about 20 feet square and 


40 feet high, winch once contained two timber floors, as may be seen 
from the beam-holes, windows, and chimneys, and a roof platform. There 
is but one entrance into it, through a small hole cut in the rock under the 
foundations. It stands at the E. end of the Cam Brea hill, on a ledge of 
vast rocks, which have been connected by arches turned across the cavities 
between the rocks. One part is ancient and is loopholed, but the other is of 
more modern construction, and seems to have been built in order to com¬ 
mand the very extensive view. On the NAY. were some outworks, and on 
the W. side, near the summit, is a circular fortification called Old Castle 
{Pohvhik). 
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l 1 ' O W K Y {uiimr) 

T HIS place was once one of the most important burghs in Cornwall; in 
it supplied forty-seven ships lor the expedition of Edward III. to 
Calais. Leland writes: “The Frenchmen diverse tvmes assailkl this Town, at 
last most notably about Henry VI.’s tvnie: when the wife of Thomas Treury, 
the 2 with her Man, repelled the French out of her House in her House- 
bande's Absence. Whereupon Thomas Treury buiklid a right fair and strange 
cm bate l id Towr in his House: and embattling al the waulles of the House 
in a Matter made it a Castelle ; and onto ibis Day it is the glorie of the Town 
Building in Faweye.” 1 ’lace House is the seat of the TrelTry family, and in 
its grounds is a statue of Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Treffry, whose action 
is told by Leland. 

Much of the house has been rebuilt, but its castellated appearance still 
remains. The principal entrance is from the churchyard through a ruined gate, 
with a strong wicket, (tanked by a lodge pierced with loopholes. 

Buck shows, in a drawing of 1754, a square lower on each sale of the 
narrow entrance into Fowey Haven. From one of these to the other an iron 
chain was stretched, but this was removed, immediately after being placed 
there, by King Edward IV., who took umbrage at certain acts of piracy com¬ 
mitted by the townspeople against the French. On a high rocky eminence 
outside on the W. arc shown the remains of a large circular fort with embattled 
approaches. This fort of St. Catherine, built for the protection of the harbour 
in the reign of Henry Vlll., is still in existence, and formerly mounted 

four guns. 


H A Y L E ( ttort-txisfenfy 

A T the mouth of the estuary formed by the river once stood castle for 
the protection of this port, hut of what description cannot now he 
determined. I .eland says 1 " Ryvier Caste 1 almost at the esl part of the mouth 
of the Hayte river, on the North se: now, as sum think, drownid with sand. 
This was Theodore's Cast die” {Poltvhd r). 


H E L S T O N {ntrthtxistfttt) 

T HIS town, which stood on the great road from London to (lie Lands 
End, is a place of considerable antiquity, having been made by King 
John 011c of the four coinage towns. A castle was erected at Hdstnii shortly 
after the Conquest, which fell into ruin about the time of Edward IV., ami in 
the Itinerary of William of Worcester of 147(1, given by Hilbert, it is called 


4 Castles ok England 

*' dir nt uni." Jt stood on the site of the present bowl moreen. Leland 

observed some vestiges of it, but at tills date nothing whatever remains, 

William of Worcester mentions thirty-four castles in Cornwall, eighteen of 
which were already destroyed, and he speaks of Hols ton Castle as sometime 
the residence of Edward, Earl of Cornwall, the grandson of King John, and as 
then being in ruins. 


I N C E {minor) 

T HIS was more a fortified house than a castle, being situated pleasantly 
almost on an island in the estuary of the Lynher or St. Germans River. 
It was a fortress built entirely of brick, with a flanking tower at each angle, and 
in 164*1, during the Civil War, Was garrisoned for the king, but soon surren¬ 
dered to the Parliamentary forces. It was purchased by Mr. Alexander Baring, 
and is now a farm-house* 


LAUNCESTON, once called DUNHEVED {chief) 


B ORLASE calls this “by far the strongest of our Cornish castles." ti stands 
over the little stream Attery r nearly a mile distant from the banks of the 
Tamar, which here divides Cornwall from Devon, upon a high and rocky 
conical hill, commanding I he principal ford of the river, Leland, writing in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, says: “The large and auncient Castelle of 
Lawn stun stondith on the Knappe of the Nille by S. a little from the P.tische 
Clinch. Much of tins Castel yet stondith ; & the Moles that the Kepe standeth 
on is large & of terrible highth, & the Arx of it, having 3 severale Warden, 
is the strongest, but not the biggest, that ever I saw in any auncient Worke 
in England^/ 1 

This castle is not named in the Domesday Survey nor in the list of the Earl 
of Mortain's castles and lands; but though perhaps no masonry castle existed 
here before the Conquest, it is certain that this was one of the chief seats of 


the Earls or Princes of Cornwall from Roman times, if not lx-fore these 
{Borlase). It is said that Robert, Ear! of Mortain, was established litre by 
William I. in place of Othotnarus de Knivet (of Danish extraction), who was 
hereditary Constable of Launceston Castle, that is, of the stronghold exist mg 
on the mound for centuries previous. This earl received from his half-brother 
the Conqueror, 280. manors in Cornwall, and 558 in other counties, together 
with the earldom of Cornwall. He was succeeded by his son William, who 
lost all by rebellion, his possessions being confiscated by the Crown, and 
retained until the creation Of Richard, King of the Romans, as Earl of Cornwall 
by his brother Henry III. His son Edward inherited all after him, and at 
the death of this second earl s./>., Edward 1 . laid hands on his lands and castles. 
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In i\zt} the earldom was conferred on John of Elthain by Edward 111 ,, but at 
his death without issue this castle was settled, with the other possissions, upon 
the Black Prince, and thus passed into the Duchy of Cornwall, of which ,il 
still remains a part* 

After ils union with the duchy the fortress appears to have been Ultk- 
needed p and so fell into neglect and the ruin observed by Lei and. Hut during 
the Civil War, in 1643* the fabric was partially repaired and strengthened for 



xavsve&h »x 


tiur reception of Parliamentary troops under the command of Sir Richard 
Boiler, who, however, evacuated it on the approach of Sir Ralph !L>ptOn with 
a force of 3000 men. In May of that year, Major-General Sir George Chudfeigh. 
whilst endeavouring to prevent assistance reaching the castle, was attacked and 
beaten in the neighbourhood by the forces of Sir Richard and Sir [Seville 
Grenville, who entered and garrisoned the place, in the next year Launceston 
was forced to surrender to the Earl of Essex, hut it again fell into the king* 
hands at the capitulation of Ease* at Fowey, and in 164=; Sir Richard Grenville, 
having refused to serve under Lord Hopton’s command, was committed 
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prisoner to this castle by the Prince of Wales; he was removed hence to St, 
Michael's Mount, from whence he escaped by sea to Flanders, dying three 
years after in great destitution at Ghent. In March 1646 the fortress was 
surrendered by Colonel Basset to the army under Sir Thomas Fairfax, After 
the Restoration, Sir Hugh Piper for his services was granted a lease of tins 
castle and was made Constable of it, and it continued in his family till 1754, 
when it passed to Hugh, 3rd Duke of Northumberland, remaining with his 
descendants till 1867. During the occupation of this family, about JL3000 
was expended upon the castle and its grounds. It is now the property of 
Mr. J. C, Williams. A large extent of forest originally surrounded the town 
of Launceston, where in the time of Edward III. there was a deer park 
a league in length. 

In the drawing given in Buck (1734), as also In that by Horlase, of later 
date, there is shown a large rectangular enclosure with a ruined wall. This 
formed the outer ward of the castle, and is now covered by the town,— the 
curtain wall being partly built on a rampart of earth, and defended by a large 
encircling ditch on the S. and E. sides, while on the other quarters it was 
protected by a deep valley. The chief entrance was on the S., where still 
stands the large square gatehouse, with a broad Early English low-pointed gate¬ 
way with portcullis grooves at the end of a walled passage, 120 feet in length ; 
access to this being by a drawbridge across the ditch. Some pai l of the arch¬ 
way remains, and also traces of the wall on the W. side. At the S, corner 
of the rampart was a large circular bastion, Called the Witches lower, .which 
fell down at the time a new road was constructed there; and there was also 
a Semi-circular tower with a gatehouse and guardroom, near the E. corner, 
where rises abruptly the immense conical mound, crowned by the ancient 
keep or dungeoti. 

This lofty hill, which occupies the S.E. angle, is partly natural and partly 
artificial, and was orginally about 320 feet in diameter, rising to a height of 
about too feet above the lower court. The ascent to the keep is from the 
gatehouse up a tlight of stairs between toopholed side-walls, the width being 
7 feet. Around the summit of the mound at the edge ran a low stone wall 
or breastwork, 3 feet high and 93 feet in diameter, behind which, at a distance 
of 6 feet, is an annular wall 12 feet thick, with an entrance on the S. side 
under a Norman arch, and containing a staircase which admits to the top of 
the wall. In the centre and concentric with this outer wall, at a distance of 
10 feet between, rises the inner tower of the keep, having an inside diameter 
of 18 feel and a height of 32 feel, its walls being 10 feet through, with a 
staircase contrived in the thickness running up to the top. Hits tower was 
divided by a wooden Ho or into two rooms, the tirst being a store without 
exterior lights, and ihe upper one having a large window on its E. and \\ , 
sides. Below the ground-level is a cellar or prison. The space between 
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the tower and the encircling wall was covered with a wooden roof, at the 
level of the first iloor, resting On the top of this wall, 

Following the line of the keep court wail to the N, t and passing the deep 
ravine which protected the castle here, one comes to the E. gale, the most 
perfect part of the mins, which contained the Constable's quarters, lie neat h 
the gatehouse, and entered by a small lancet doorway, is a chamber having 
no chimney and only a loophole for air and light; this was the 41 noisome 
den ” in which George Fox, the Father of I he Quakers* was confined for 
eight months, in 1656, for contempt of Court in wearing Ins hat at Ids trial, 
and for distributing tracts at St. Ives Roman coins have been found here, 
l^nmceston was sometimes called “Castle Terrible." 


L 15 KEAKD (mm-Kris/enO 


HE very ancient place of this name was one of the four original stannary 



and coinage towns, and as such was possessed by Robert de Moriam or 


Moreton, Earl of Cornwall, in IXmiesday. Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the 
brother of Henry HE, made it a free borough, and is said to have built the 
Civile here, and to have lived in it. William of Worcester, who visited 
Cornwall in the reign of Edward IV., speaks of Liskeaid Castle as then standing, 
mid as one of the palaces of the tlucliv, but when Lcland came there, about 
1540, he says, it is '*now al in mine; fragments and pieces of waullc yet 



supposes it to have been of no great antiquity : " Of later times," he says, " the 
castle served the Earl of Cornwall for one of bis houses; but now that later 
is worm-eaten, out of time and use" In the Survey of tfqo. this castle was 
found to be so much decayed that the materials were not worth taking down. 
Some crumbling ruins only stand upon an eminence N. of the town, and 



P K N 1> E N N r S (chief) 


HIS castle is built on a high and projecting peninsula on the W. *ide 


l of Falmouth Haven, nearly too feel above the sea, and a mile in compass. 
In early times, the Danes visiting Cornwall seized this site and raised here a 
rude triple entrenchment of earth and stones, but no regular fortification was 
erected on the spot till the reign of Henry \ III, In 15.171 ^ consequence 
of Henry's relations with the Catholic powers, general insecurity was fell bv 
the country, mid protection from threatened ioretgn invasion a,is demanded. 
Accordingly, surveys and reports were ordered on those parts of the coast 
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where ait invading army could most easily land; plans were submitted to 
engineers in London, and the works were at once taken in hand with most 
creditable promptitude, so that, in two years after, the greater part of all the 
exposed points suitable for a hostile landing were guarded either by a hlock- 
house ur a fort, or by earthworks, from St. Michael's Mount to Portsmouth, 
add thence by Dover to the Thames. The king spared himself no exertion, 
and came personally to visit many spots chosen on the southern coasts, even 
to Cornwall, 

In 1538 a small blockhouse was built, it is thought, under Pertdennis Point, 
close to the water's edge and near the present rifle range, and in the next 
year the order was given for the erection of Pend emus Castle, which was 
completed in 1542-44, when Iceland saw ihe work. At the same time, to 


support this fortress :i cor¬ 
responding castle was built 
on the opposite side of the 
Water, called St. Mawes. 
The tradition is generally 
believed in Cornwall that 
Henry VII L came In view 
the situation of these two 
castles, as proposed, and 


i 



passed two nights at the 


Anmdds 1 seal of Tolvern, 
whence he crossed the estu¬ 
ary to St, Feocfe at a pas¬ 
sage that has ever since 
gone by his name. Eliza¬ 
beth caused the castle to 


PKNUiLNNtS 


be greatly strengthened and enlarged, and a governor was appointed to it with 
a garrison of 100 men. 

Pendennis consists of a large circular tower, 5b feet in outside diameter 
and 35 feet high, built of granite with walls 11 feet thick, which are 
pierced in three tiers with embrasures for guns, and carrying artillery 
likewise upon the roof, where a heavy sloping parapet protects the guns. 
Above this is a turret for observation* The arms of Henry VIII* are over 
the doorway* 

On the N* side of the round tower projects a large embattled square 
building of two stories, in which are the lodgings, entered from a drawbridge 
across the wide moat, and through a highly uriuinienled gateway. A parapet 
wall pierced for guns surrounds the outside, and beyond are a ditch and 
glacis, and also an irregular fortification strengthened by four bastions, one 
of them mounting a large battery, and with a lunette on the E, side. The 
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whole work covers an larea of over three acres. There are still traces of a 
hormvork constructed during the Civil War. 

The ancient family of Killigrew, whose residence of Arwcnack stood directly 
hdow at the shore, furnished lhe three lirst governors of Pendcnnis Castle, 
which they held from the Crown, and on the death of Sir Joint, in 1597, Queen 
Kli/ahetli appointed Sir Nicholas Parker to the post. In if>2(> Sir Robert 
Killigrew was governor and captain, his son Sir William being associated with 
him two years later j lint in 1634 we find that front the governor's neglect the 
castle was reported to be in a ruinous state, and Sir William the next year 
gave place to Sir Nicholas Stunning, an energetic royalist, who was killed at 
the siege of Prislol in 1643. Then the king appointed Colonel John Arundel 
of Trerise to the governorship. During the next year Queen Henrietta Maria, 
who had just been delivered of her youngest daughter, was driven into 
Cornwall—always u loyal county- and rested at Pcndeiinis for .1 night before 
embarking early (he next day (June 29) in a Dutch vessel for France. 

On February 12, 1646, the Prince of Walts, whose person the Parliament 
was anxious to seize, being in Cornwall, retired for safety lu I Vndennis, bill 
after the (light of Sir Ralph Hopton, following the bailie at Torringlon, tile 
place was deemed no longer safe for him, and on the night of March 2nd lie 
went on board a ship which conveyed him to Sc illy. The room in the castle 
where Charles lived is still called the king's room, and above it was contrived 
a closet with a fireplace, in which tradition re Liles that the prince was concealed. 
The place, however, with a recess opposite the fireplace, was removed in jfkjM 
during some repairs in I he castle. 

Shortly after (March ih). in expectation 0/ the immediate arrival of the 
Parliamentary army under Fairfax, Colonel Arundel sallied from the caslle 
and caused tire to be set to the old house of the Killigrews, Arwcnack, which 
lay directly below, surrounded by trees, in order to prevent its occupation by 
the enemy, purposing also to burn iht adjoining town of Pennyconua]uick 
(the forerunner of Falmouth), Hut the sudden arrival of Roundhead troop, 
prevented this, and saved also a part of Artvenack House, then esteemed to 
he "(he finest and the costliest in the county." Fairfax arrived next day, 
establishing himself and Ins headquarters in the house, and with two regiments 
at once blocked up Pen den n is. 

Colonel Arundel had added to the defences, by forming a hormvork consist¬ 
ing of a pentagon redoubt, with Hanks m ttnaille, and bad thrown up various 
other earthworks within tlu- tracing of his lines. "The parapet and ditch 01 
the redoubt still remain, though overgrown with bushes" {Oliver), He was a 
line old cavalier, at that time, by his own account, seventy years of age, but 
probably older, as he is said to have been M,P, for Cornwall in the reign of 
Kii/ahelli, and to have been present at.the review by her of her troops at 

Tilbury in 1588, on which account he went by tile name of "Old Tilbury," 
VOL It. ■< 
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From his firm adherence to the cause of Charles, he was also known by the 
so&riqutf of H John-for-lhc-King.” 

Tiie castle contained a garrison of nearly ik>0 men, and was furnished with 
plenty of ammunition and provisions, as was supposed, for a nine months" 
siege; so when summoned on March iMill by Fairfax to surrender, old 
Arundel at once returned a decisive refusal. Thereon tlie place was closely 
invested by land across the isthmus, while Captain William Batten, the Parlia¬ 
mentary vice-admiral, blockaded it by sea. There appears to have been 
little actual bombardment, though shot-mirks can still be seen on the X AW side 
of the castle; hut the besiegers trusted to reduce the fortress by famine, and 
in this they at last succeeded. Twice again a summons was delivered, but 
although provisions ran scarce, .leuI the garrison was at last reduced to great 
exlremiticsj the gallant old governor held out for live months, (ill August 17th* 
when only food for one day remained 1 and he then surrendered on excellent 
terms. The victors, on whom the investment had fallen very heavily, entering 
found in the castle only a cask of horse meat sailed, if nue bread nor drink." 
Clarendon says that Pendenms n endured the longest siege and held out the 
lost of any fort or castle in England/ 1 - but RagUti appears to have been surren¬ 
dered on August 19th. The list of the defenders includes 92 officers and 732 
soldiers, of whom 200 were sick, and there were 200 women and children. 
The besiegers lost 17 men. 

At the Restoration, Sir Peter Killigrevv was appointed governor, and the 
town received a charter and its new name of Falmouth, Sir Peter died in 1662, 
and was succeeded by Colonel Richard Arundel, the son of Old Tilbury, who 
had assisted him in the siege. He was created Lord Arundel in 1665, and 
was followed at Peudennis by the Earl of Bath, who published here " with 
great contentment ” the proclamations of the Prince of Orange on lus landing in 
Torbay. In 1795 the Fendennis lands were purchased from the Crown in fee 
by the Killigrew family. 


PENG M RS 1C {minor) 

I X the S. of the parish of St. Breage, beautifully situated in a valley near 
the sea, is the site of an old fortress, which belonged since the Conquest 
mostly to the great family of Godolphin. The existing remains Lire those of 
a castellated blockhouse erected by Henry VIIl lf and consist of a square 
embattled lower of three storeys, and a small one annexed, with fragments 
of walk In the lesser tower are winding stairs leading to the top; the walls 
of the ground floor are loopholcd, and the door on the X. side is niachicolated. 
Many of the apartments have fallen in. The wainscoted walls of the larger 
tower are enriched with carvings, pointings, and inscriptions. It was once 
occupied as a hiding-place by one MilUton, who in repentance for a secret 
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murder, hiving purchased this barton and manor, secluded himself here for 
many years. 

In Buck there is a drawing given of the place as it stood in 1734, showing 
a large oblong building of three storeys, batllemented at top, with a square 
tower attached to one corner rising above the roof, being the entrance tower* 
with a circular doorway. Iti front are the ruins of a still larger building. The 
place is the property of the Duke of Leeds. 


RESTORM EL (minor) 

T HIS interesting ruin of an important stronghold stands on the crest of 
a rocky eminence, about a mile to the X, of Loslwithiel, with the rapid 
Fnwey Hawing below I he precipitous face of the hill, which is covered with a 
thick wood* Inland wrote* "The Park of Restorniel is hard by the N, side 
of the town of LostwithicL Thcr is a caste! on an hill in this park, wher 
sumt vines the cries of Cornwall lay. The base court is sore defaced ; I he 
fair large dungeon (keep) yet stood 5 til/' 

The Conqueror supplanted Ihe last native Earl of Cornwall, giving his lands 
and title to his own half-brother, Roger 1 c Mortain (or More ton, as it came to 
be written), but on the subsequent attainder of Roger's son William the whoL- 
was confiscated, and the valuable property and the title of this earldom was 
ever after vested in the Royal family or the Crown itself. The Castle of 
Resturme] may have been built by either of the Mortalris, but is also said to 
have been reared by one of the C&rdinham family, in the reign oi Richard I., 
since they, as well as the Tracy s, lived here in early limes* Henry ML gave 
Rcstorniel with other possessions to his brother Richard, King of the Romans, 
who was created Earl of Cornwall, and as one of the chief seats of this ancient 
earldom, it was used by him as a residence, and after him his son Edward 
kept his court here. At the death of this second earl without issue the whole 
again reverted to the Crown, and Edward lit. annexed it to the Duchy of 
Cornwall; since which time this castle and honour have never been alienated 
therefrom, though leased by the duchy from time to time, h must, however, 
have fallen early into neglect and ruin, and its great park was disparted by 
Henry VIII. at the instance of Sir Richard Pollard* In that reign the castle 
was unroofed and defaced* 

During the Civil War of the seventeenth century Rector me I, after these ages 
of ruin and desertion, was partially repaired by the Parliament and received a 
garrison ; and in the year 1644, when King Charles found himself in force in 
his loyal county of Cornwall, and was driving Essex before him, he came to 
Lostwithiel with ins army, and on August 21st Restormel was stormed by 
Sir Richard Grenville* 
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The construction of the original fortress is that of a shell or annular keep, 
hut in this case, being built upon the living rock and not on an artificial mound, 
its structure is much more massive than the ordinary masonry of a shell keep. 
An outer circular wall, 9 feet thick and about 54 feel high, having a diameter 
of 105 feet, fronts the open country, with its embattled parapet j within this 
and concentric with it is an inner wall of lighter masonry, and within the 
annular spec between the two walls are contained the apartments of the castle, 
nineteen in number, on two storeys; there is the width of 19 feet between 
the outer and inner walls, the centre being an open circular court 64 feet in 
diameter. Three staircases lead up to the ramparts on the outer wall. Borlase 
gives a ground plan of the structure, the entrance to which is under the ruins 
of a square tower, and through a vaulted passage and second arch wav into 
a smalt open quadrangle adjoining the inner court. 

On the opposite side to the entrance, that is on the E.N.E. quarter. Is 
projected a lower called the Chapel, which afforded a thinking defence on 
that side as far as the centre of the deep ditch, 9 yards in width, encircling 
the whole castle. The outer wall contained some fine pointed-arch openings, 
perhaps for lighting the principal apartments, which were generally lighted 
from the inner court. 

The lower or base court has perished, but in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Carew wrote, some fragments remained of this portion of the fortress; and 
there was another large and deep moat, 111 led with water brought in pipes 
from ihc adjoining hill. Among these ruins was a huge ancient oven 14 feet 
in width. 


ST. MAWKS (wmor) 


HIS fort, a smaller work than Pcndennis, on (he opposite side of the haven, 



| was commenced by Henry VIII. before the present Castle of Pcndennis, 
and, like it, was completed about 1544. being stated to have cost £5000, Over 
the great door are Henry's arms, and on the doorways are these lines : — 

“Semper vivat auinia regis Henrici octavi qui anno 3.) sui regni hoc fecit fieri," 

“May the scut! of King Henry VIII. live for ever, who in the 5.4ih year of his reign 
commanded this to 1« built" 

It is a circular fort like Pcndcnnis, with embrasures for guns on two 
storeys and the roof, having a small conning turret with a cupola roof. On 
the ground iluor are three circular bastions with embattled parapets, embracing 
the central tower, which is 64 feet high, and stands 63 feet above sea-level. 
Of late years a formidable battery has been added below the old blockhouse, 
which can cross lire with the fortress opposite. It is quite commanded bv 
higher ground in rear. 
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The first gcsvernors were nil members of the Vivian family till 1630, when 
Sir Robert le Grys was appointed, in whose time much dispute arose with 
PeiakmiLi regarding their relative rights over the shipping Earl Arundel 
and Surrey became captain of the fort in 11635, 'vith :l garrison of sixteen men ; 
and at his death the lieutenant, Major Ron it lion, was made keeper or captain. 
The btkr p having been accused in 1644 of embezzle in ent T at mice surrendered 
St* MaweaS to CJeneral Fairfax in March 164ft, with its armament of sixteen guns. 
After the Restoration, the Vivians again became the governors* 


ST. MI C H A E L’S M O Lf N T (r/u</> 


T HIS is a pyramidal isolated granite crag, in the parish of St, Hilary, 195 
feet high and 5 furlong* in circumference, standing in Mounts Bay, E. of 
Penzance, It is said to have been cut off from the mainland by a mighty 
inundation which occurred in 1099, and is now joined to the shore only by 
a low causeway, 560 yards long, of land which is covered by the tide for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

The hill Is crowned with an ancient building originally founded by Edward 
the Confessor as a priory for Benedictine monks, and which in after years was 
fortified* The first military occupation of this structure was effected by Henry 
de Pomeroy, who, having during ihe absence of King Richard L at the Holy 
War assisted the usurping Prince John, was summoned by the vicegerent. 
Bishop Longchamp, from Berry Pomeroy (q.v<, Deiwit). He, however, stabbed 
the messenger, and then fled to his castle of Tregony, the strength of which 
mistrusting, he thence proceeded with some followers lo the Mount» where 
the party, disguised sis pilgrims, introduced themselves into the monastic 
buildings, seized and fortified them, and remained there for several months. 
On the return of the king from his Austrian prison* Pomeroy, fearing 
the consequences, is said to have bled himself to death, and the Mount was 
surrendered to Waiter* Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chancellor, who was sent 
to regain the place (1194)* The king then restored the monks, placing a small 
garrison at the Mount to guard it in future* This Henry de Pomeroy being 
the grandson of the illegitimate daughter of Henry U, was ihux a relation of 
Richard I. and his brother John* 

The next we hear of the place is its capture in the fifteenth century by John, 
13th Earl of Oxford, on fleeing from the battle of Barnet (1471)* He came 
to Wales* and taking ship coasted round the S. coast to this place, where liis 
grandfather had acquired possession* Here, after ihe example of Pomeroy, 
Oxford and his men, disguising themselves, obtained admission and seized the 
fortress, occupying it as they alleged for King Henry. Edward IV. at once 
sent a force under Sir John Arundel* the sheriff, to besiege and reduce the 
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Mount: Oxford, however, refusing lo surrender, made a vigorous resistance, 
driving the besiegers hack on the sands where the sheriff and some of hi* 
men were killed. Thereon a new sheriff was despatched against Oxford, who 
again repulsed the force with loss, and on this being reported to the king he 
sent to learn on what terms Oxford would surrender. He demanded Ihcir 
lives, liberties, and lands, a ltd Edward granted the terms asked, whereupon the 
fortress was delivered up, liut the earl was sent prisoner to Ham in France, 



st, Michael's mount 


where he lived till die expedition of the Earl of Richmond against Richard 111 „ 
which he joined, and, leading the van at Hosworth, was slain. In the reign of 
Henry \ II, I’erkin VVarbeck landed here, and on proceeding on his raid in 
Cornwall left his wife, Lidy Catherine Gordon, in security at the Mount. 
I Hiring the Cornish insurrection of 1549 (Edward VI.), many of the best families 
in the West fled for shelter to this stronghold, and were there besieged by the 
rebels under its governor, Humphrey Arundel, The place was stormed and 
taken, yielding rich plunder to the victors, who in their turn, however, were 
driven out, 

In the great Civil War the Mount was made, as supposed, impregnable, and 
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was held for King Charles by Sir Arthur Basset, but in April 1646 the 
Parliamentary troops, under Colonel Hammond, succeeded after a siege of 
fifteen days in reducing the place, when fifteen guns and 400 stand of arms fell 
into their hands (fyrigg). 

A steep and dilliciill path lends up to the summit, defended midway by a 
battery, with another battery at the Lop. The church crowns the crest of the 
lull, surrounded by the old monastic buildings. On the centre tower is a 
turret once used as a beacon for sailors, and on the SAW angle of this, 
overhanging the sea, is the famous seat called St. Michael's Chair. I'lie 
whole structure has for long been the property of the St. Aubyn family 
(Lord St. Levan), anti has been adapted to form a comfortable modern dwell¬ 
ing. It is a castellated house, retaining much of the monastic masonry, but 
great alterations were made in it during last century ; the dining-room was 
the refectory of the convent, and the chapel has been fitted up in the 
Gothic style, 

Queen Elizabeth granted the manor to Thomas Bellot, who conveyed it to 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury ; then, when forfeited by that family, King Charles gave 
it to die Bassets of Tehidy, but at the Restoration the St. Aubyn family purchased 
it from them and made it ever since their principal residence. 


ST. KUAN, LANIHORNF. (mimt) 


BOUT three miles from Tregony, at the head of the creek of this name, and 



near the church, arc some remains of a magnificent castle, which was 


the seat of the ancient family of Erchdeekne or Archdeekne. Leland writes : 
*■ At the Hed of Lmyhome Crceke standith the Caste! 1 c of Lanyhome, sumtyme 
a Castelle of an S Towrcs, now decaying for lack of Coverture. It Songgid as 
principal House to the Archedecons, This landes descended bv Heircs general 
to the best Corbctes of Shropshir, and to Vaulx of Northampton shir. Hals, 
writing early in the last century, states that six of the lowers of this castle were 
standing a little time before he wrote, and that the largest of them, 50 feet 
in height, was then in existence j but in 171k this wjis pulled down by one 
Grant, with the leave of the owner, and with its materials several houses were 


erected. 


The family of Archdeekne was an ancient one in tile country, Thomas le 
Arcedeckne being a knight of Parliament {33 Edward 1 .), and one of the 
same name was summoned to Parliament as a baron (14 Edward II.), tot 
Was likewise his son. His grandson left three daughters, coheiresses, by 
whom the estates came to the families of Vaux, Corbett, l)e Lacy, and the 
Tregrans, 
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1 IN r AGE L {mi/i or) 

T HIS decayed fortress/ says Ciirew in 160* “more famous for his anti- 
quitie than regardable for his present estate, abutteth on the sea; yet 
tlie i mines argue it to have been once iso tmworthie dwelling for the Cornish 
Mince* ; and lie continues: "Halle the buildings were raised on the con¬ 
tinent and the other hall on an Hand continued together (within men's 
remembrance) l>y a draw-bridge, but now diuorced !'v the downeluhi steepe 
ditles un the farther side." 

Here by tradition, about the year 450, the British King Arthur, the illegiti¬ 
mate son of L ther I’cndragon, was born, and here it is said he kept his court 
and held Ins diversions of the Round Table. At all events there existed here, 
m early ages, a rude stronghold of Hie British earls of Cornwall, of which the 
iirsi mention is made by Geoffrey of Monmouth, about the year 1150; the 
castle was probably built after tile Conquest. 

It consisted of an outer court on the mainland, enclosed by a curtain wall 
defended on the E. and X. outwardly by a ditch, Norton's sketch m 1G26 
^hmvs on the laud side a gate leading to a large square gatehouse, with a corner 
watch-turret, from whence steps descended into a second ward, where a very 
strong semi-circular wall, - feet thick, extended along a steep crag to the edge 
of the chff at the E. Toward the W. the wall rises to an eminence surrounded 
2 an embattled parapet, which is continued oil that side to the cliff edge 
Beyond tins comes the island or peninsula on which the keep and main iiari 
of tile fortress is said to have stood. 1 

I he great difficulty arises from Lhe separation of this peninsula, which is 
supposed .0 have been effected by the weathering, during the lapse of time, of 
e soft «flbistirn clay-date which forms the rocks at this point of the coast. 
It* th <,Jmm a I of fa hoyat Institute of fV^o//(voi. iv.), the Rev. It. U. Kinsman 
sta es ins opinion that originally tl, ls island was merely the point of the pro- 

C”'Chfchta 7 T "T* HBd,; '" d >k " * taw: “ '» *« 'o U* above 
cause, which has formed a cove on both lhe E, and W. sides of it and that 

the ongrna stronghold was one continuous fortress without any separation 

f “ J buiWiiig must have been placed there in extremely remote ages' 

3“ •« t 1,1 Mo rr h '•«** «* .. . . . ^ u.,» 

i l V, TST ** ”*> >*** " lu '"v mainland, ■.„,, ich th ^ 

Zl\t ,r to‘•Anil atfiiran the .. . power 0 f the kit, K rt olll . Sinee 

“ ,hjS ™ *■*. l«*U broken , hm u«h l„ the sea, pl J™ 

drawbridge, wind, . .. l6oj wys ra mnumlwred !J /“‘“J 

Utt opening has been worn into the present chasm. ' S ‘ 

'i'he ruin* as we see them, may have been of HaniageiieL urmin t„ 
B. 1 / (temp. Edward III,; the buildings were in a ruinous state, a part of 
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them joining the wort on tin: mainland to that on the island having fallen 
into the sea-: the drawbridge fell in the sixteenth century. The chasm which 
forms so picturesque a feature in the scenery is now about 200 feet across, 
and is gradually widening. For some lime after the drawbridge wenl, the 
opening was crossed by a timber structure. 

Ldand wrote in 153K regarding Tiutagel : Hd This Cast ell c hath bene a 
marvelous strong and notable lode res* and almost situ loci inexpugnable, 
especially for the dungeon that is on a great high terrible craggfe. environed 
with the se, but having a drawbridge from the reside w or the Castelte unto it- 
There is yet a chapel standing within this dungeon of St, Clette alias CSiarme. 
Shepc now fede within the dungeon. The residew of buildings of the Caste I! v 
be sore wcther-heteri and y it ruiuc* hut it hath bene a large thinge* TheCastelle 
had hdykhod 3 wardes* w hereof 2 be woren away with gufytttg in of the sc : 
without the isle renneth alonly a gate house* a walk-, and a tils brave dyged 
and walled. On the isle femayne old walks. anti on tlit- E. part of the same, 
the ground beyng lower, rein ay net h a walk embatekd. and men alive saw 
tlier, yn a postern, a clore of yren+ There Is in the isle a prety chapel, with a 
tmnhe on the left sydeT 

The inner ward on the island contained the keep and the chief buildings, 
including the great hall, the timber of which was taken away by John of 
Elthaitl, then Earl of Cornwall, “when the hall was ruinous and its wa% of 
no value." Adjoining the N. wall are still the ruins of six apartments where 
lived the Constable and the chaplain. The chapel, of the thirteenth century, 
measuring 54 feet by 12. has been unroofed and in ruins for several centuries; 
part of its altar with a granite slab was unearthed in 1855, It had some 
mouldings of Transition Norman style, 

Mr. Wilkinson (Journal R. Inst* Corn.) is of opinion that Richard. Earl 
of Cornwall (created 1^5). built Tintagd, since he was active in repairing and 
enlarging other castles in the duchy, as Restormcl, Liskenrd, and other places, 
anti it is likely that he added to any fortress he found there, hi 1245 he 
entertained his nephew David. Prince of Wales, then in rebellion against 
Henry Ell. {Matt* Paris} . His son Edmund, the last earl who resided m 
Cornwall, appointed in iztji Ins “dearly beloved servant John, called le Barber, 
to be Constable of Tintagel for life, with a chaplain. After his death in 1300 
all Cornish castles, excepl Launceston, ceased to be kept up. and so in 1337 
there was no chaplain, and ihe castle was described as in a very dilapidated 
state ; it was then that the great hall was destroyed by John of Eltloiru Some 
repairs, however* may have afterwards been made* as we find this castle in 
13&5 converted into a prison, where was then confined John of Northampton. 
Lord Mayor nf London* condemned for his “unruly mai orally*" and again 
in 1397 Thomas. Earl of Warwick, was imprisoned hi the castle. Thenceforth 

a small sum was granted for repairs until the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
VOL. II, ^ g 
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Lire! Treasurer Burleigh struck out tilt item as "a superfluous expense to 
the Crown.” Since then the ravages of time, aided by Atlantic storms and 
landslips, have completed the wreck. 

In the reign of Richard If., when much of the duchy lauds were alienated 
for u lime, Tintagcl Castle and Manor were given to John Holland, Karl of 
Huntingdon, who had married the king's sister Elizabeth, and after he was 
beheaded his widow held the property I il l her death, when it reverted to the 
Crown. Mr. Wilkinson prints at length the Report and Survey on the fortress 
in December 1583, by Sir Richard Grenville, which speaks of the defensible 
landing-place on the E. side of the island called (he Tron Gate. It was iml 
a place of sufficient importance in the succeeding Civil War to cause any 
contention for its possession, and scents to have passed into oblivion. 


I R E G O N V {ium-fxis/t'tu) 


A T tile lower end of this town on the E. side of the Fal River, a little below 
the hospital, is an earthwork on a hill, still called the Castle Hill, 
where are some scanty remains of a castle built by Henry de Pomeroy (temp. 
Richard I.), Tradition says that this baron, being appointed lord of the manor 
in the reign of Henry TL on behalf of Prince John, Earl of Mortain and 
Cornwall, espoused the cause of John when in rebellion against his brother 
Richard, during his absence in the Holy Land. 

The castle was standing and remained the seat of these Pomeroys till 


the reign of Edward VI. The last Pomeroy (temp. Elizabeth) left issue a 
daughter, married to Richard Pentiveil of Resuna, whose descendant, having 
been ruined in the time of Charles I., sold (lie manor to Hugh Hoscawen, 
Sheriff of Cornwall, in whose family it Was settled on the Lady Anne Fitzgerald, 
who carried it to her second husband, Francis Rohertes, youngest son of the 
Earl of Radnor (Hah), 


Whitaker ascribes the site of this castle to the choice of the Romans, who 
placed a fort there to command the lowest ford of the Fal, having a high 
precipice on each side, and a brook which joined the river beneath it. The 
trenches of the later fortress built here are visible. 


1 R E j AGO (noti-sx/siemi 

A 1 the head of the large creek on the E. side of the Fal River is this place 
winch gave its name to , family who Norman times hmh a castle here 
\jjatr). this family of Trejago became extinct in the reign of Edward IV <t 
that time owning the manor of Fentongollan. 
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T REMATO N {chief) 

O N a high eminence over the river Lynher, which (lows into the Hamoaze 
near Saltaj.li, stands the most entire of ail the ancient castles of 
Cornwall Leland wrote ; "The groumt and aimcient Castelte of Trcraertoun 
is upon a Rokky Utile: whereof great Peaces yet stood, and especially the 
Dungeon. The Rubies now serve for a Prison. Great Lihertccs long to this 
Caste! Ee, I he Ynletortes, Men of great Possession, wer owners, &, as far as 
I can gather, Builders of this Castel," 

But its antiquity is probably superior to this, as the castle appears to have 
been erected soon after the Conquest, on an ancient earthwork fortress belong¬ 
ing to the Saxon carls of Cornwall, Here, at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, William, Earl of Mortnin, or Morctqn, and Cornwall— half-nephew 
oi the Conqueror had the head oi lm great barony; hut on the confiscation 
of his possessions the Crown retained Trematon, which is said to have been 
bestowed afterwards on a native British prince. From him it came by an 
heiress to Reginald, the natural son of Henry and by their daughter to 
Walter de DuustanviJIe, baron of Castlecombe, Cornwall, whose issue failing 
it passed, in the reign of Richard I, by marriage to Reginald de Valletort, 
whose grandson again passed Tremuiort, by his daughter Eglina, to Sir Henry 
Pomeroy of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, His son made over the property to 
King Edward III. in his eleventh year, and on the investment of the Black 
1 rince ,is Duke of Cornwall, this honour and castle, with llie manor, were 
granted to him and made part of the duchy, in which it still remains. 

I he fortress, as we see it, consists of a large oval enclosure of stone curtain 
wall, 6 feet in thickness and 30 feet high, with an embattled parapet, encircling 
an area of about three-quarters of an acre. In the direction of the longer 
axis of this enceinte, in the N.W. comer, is a lofty and steep artificial mound, 
on (he lop of which stands a fine Norman shell keep, oval in form and over 
30 feet high, the walls of which are 10 feet thick, with crenellated parapet, 
and measure. 24 yards 011 the longest and 17 on the least diameter. The 
entrance is through a circular-headed doorway at the top of the mound, which 
is surrounded by a ditch of its own. The entrance to the castle is on the 
S.W., under a square gatehouse, having a gateway with three arches and a 
portcullis groove, with a guardroom over in a fair slate of repair. Nothing 
remains of the lodgings and buildings within the enclosure; nor of those 
within the keep which were built against the wall, as at Lincoln, without 
any exterior lights. On the N, is a postern, and other buildings stood there¬ 
about. A deep ditch surrounds the whole fortress. 

During Kilter’s insurrection of 1594, Sir Richard Grenville and his wife 
took refuge m Trematon Castle, and were there besieged by the rebels at 
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three separate points, but unsuccessfully, until, by the treachery of some 
within the castle, Sir Richard was induced to leave its walls in order to parley 
with the enemy, when he was seized and made to yield up the fortress to 
the mol), who plundered the building and stripped their prisoners even of 
their clothing. 


T K U R O (ttott-txistenf} 



JUS castle, of which no remains now e\ist, stood oil an eminence on 


1 the W. of the town, where now is the he.id of Si. Pan era* or I*ydar Street. 
1 .eland wrote; "Ther is a Cash-lie a quarter of a mile by West out of Truru 
longing to the Erie of Comwak now dene down. The site thereof is now used 
lor a shoeing and playing place.' 1 It is supposed to have been the origin of 
the town, having served as a residence of the earls of Cornwall in very early 
times, as is evidenced by the artificial mound upon which it stood, but 
which is now constantly decreasing, as the site is included within the town, 
and its materials arc being taken away. 

Tysons says that the manor passed by coheiresses of the Lucy family, 
one moiety with Ihe castle going to Thomas,, son of Reginald tie Lrideaux, 
whose family conveyed the property in 1306 to the Bodrugans, and on the 
attainder of Sir Henry Bodrugans (temp. Henry VII.) it was given to Sir Richard 
Edgecombe, and still is included in the Jlount-Edgecom be estates. 

On the site of this building, when it was prepared in 1H40 for (lie erection 
of a cattle market, the wall of the ancient castle was discovered, being possibly 
that of the keep. If had a diameter of 75 feet, and was built of date. There 
is no sign at present left of any wall. 



S.lLCCHIUE 


Sev>onsbii*e 


AFTON, or ASTON (»»wj 

T HIS place is situated in the middle of N. Devon, in the parish of W 
WorJington, at the stream of the Little Dart, a tributary of the river 
'■*" ' 11 W:ii! 4J!lc,r dlL ‘ stronj'hold of the Devonshire Studeys, and 
mts restored by yii George Stukdey. Lysons slates that the manor 
belonged to a family who took the name of their residence (temp. Henry HI,),; 
a coheiress brought tl in marriage to Crawthornc, and the heiress of this family 
to Marwood. In or about 1350 it was purchased of [he Marwoods try Thomas 
Affeton ol Afton, in the same parish. The heiress of Affcton brought it to Sn 
Hugh Studey, or Stewkley, and it was long the seat of that family. The 
building is now a f;irtil-house, but there are some remains of the more ancient 
castellated mansion which wars the seat of the Affeloris. 


B A M P T ON (noH-rxisietu) 

P OIAVHELE claims this locality for .1 Homan station; at the Conquest it 
was a king's demesne, and was presented by the king h. Walter dt* Danny. 
His son Hubert, called li>e Baimton, held the lands, which by the marriage of 
his daughter Julian descended, in the reign of Richard II,, to William Pagan el, 
the brother of Fulk Pngsmet of Dudley, Stafford (Risdtm), His son Full: Lord 

J1 1 
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rsf Brannton, married Ada, the heiress of Gilbert cTALbrincis, through whom 
JHampton came by itn heiress In Sir Milo Cogan (temp, Henry III.). " A very 
Palely family who kept great entertainment when they lived here, but residing 
chiefly in Ireland (fiisdtm), Sir James Cogan dying s.fi (12 Richard IL), 
Hampton came to the Fitz warrens, and then to the Bmirehiers of Tavistock, 
with whom it continued fnr six descents, and then fell by an heiress to the 
Wrays of Cornwall, and afterwards to the family of Fdlowes, 

Richard Cogan had a licence from the Crown hi 1336 to crenel fate his 
mutuum at Hampton, and enclose Ins wood of UtTculnie and 300 acres for 
a park. The site of the keep of this castle is known near the town, but uf 
the building itself there are no vestiges. 


B A HNS 1 A P L E 

T HE original settlement of tin* ancient town stood in the angle between 
die Taw and Yeo rivers, and a castle is said to have been built here 
by King Atlmhtun, of which the mound still exists. The manor was bestowed 
at the Conquest on jnct de lolncs (see who Sounded here a priory 

fur Ciiifiiac monks, md is supposed to have built a Norman keep on the 
Saxon site, to which his son Attired retired. The manor followed the fortunes 
generally of the Totnes estates, hut the castle must Slave been destroyed at 
an early date, as little mention exists of it, tn Ldand's time (cir. 153H) there 
were ^manifest rmm & a piece of the Dungeon" or keep, but at this date 
nothing remains except the mound and a few fragments of walls. 


B E b. H f I R K E RS {mu-txisiati) 

is a small hamlet on the point of land lying between the Tamar 
i nod the Tavy rivers, on the* W. side of the Litter, and almost at its 
extremity. The lands here and northward were given by the Conqueror to 
a Norman follower from Alenin, which word was corrupted into Alston, a 
name taken by his family, and continued in the neighbouring village of 
lieor Alston. In the reign of Henry if., Henry de Ferniriis, or Ferret* 
ancestor of the numerous brunches of the ancient family of Ferrer* in Devon 
and Cornwall, held this honour and had his castle here. Many kniidils of dm 
family followed him [Riston'). In 1337 Sir Willbrti dc Ferrers had a licence 
for collating his manor-house at lids place, and the last of the family was 
Martin K-rrers, who was entrusted with the defence of the S coasts auain I 
an invasion of the French in the reign of Edward III. He left issiij thre, 
daughters, one of whom brought this estate to Alexander Chan,pentown from 
whom it passed by his granddaughter to Kobert Willoughby, Lord Brooke 
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and thence through the Blounts fHnrl of Newport, temp. Charles 1.) by 
pm chase to Sir John Maynard, whose granddaughter brought it in marriage 
tn the Karl of Stamford. Afterwards Beer Ferrers came to the Duke of 
tfoilhumbcrkijuL 


The lairds Brooke resided in the old castellated mansion, which seems 
to have Stood on the shore, and had a park here ; hm there are no remains 
of the castle {Lysmts). 


BERRY POMEROY {chief) 


T HESE magnificent ruins, the finest in the county, stand on a rocky ledge 
above a small stream flowing into the 1 Jart, 3J miles from Totnes, and 
in the midst of a thick wood. The manor of Bert was bestowed by the Con¬ 


queror on one of Ins followers, Ralph de Pomeroy nr Pom era t (variously 
written}, together with fifty-seven others in Devon, and the erection of the 
original castle is said to have been carried out by him. The family appear 
to have flourished, since Joel his son is said to’ have married one of the 
natural daughters of Henry and his successors were barons and nobles 
id! 1357, alter which date no Pomeroy was summoned to Parliament. 
Dugdale informs us that after this date (41 Henry 111.) it became (he 
custom for none to claim the peerage but such barons as were summoned 
to Parliament by the king's writ. The Pomeroys arc said to have come from 
Cmglais, near Falaise in Normandy, where a fragment of their castle still 


remains 

But though not as nobles, die family maintained their lands here till the 
reign of Edward VI., the last of them being Sir Thomas Pomeroy, who served 
with distinction in France, and acquired the confidence of Henry VIJ 1 „ In 
die new Act for reforming the Church Service was enforced for the first 
lime on Y\ hit-sunday, and the riots which ensued in favour of the old ritual 
assumed in Devonshire the appearance of an insurrection, the whole county 
being speedily in a state of disorder. Sir Thomas, the last of his ancient family 
wfm resided at Berry, became the chief of the discontented gentry, and headed 
a force of 2000 men, who besieged Exeter, and kept up the blockade for a 
month, when ;t strong force under Lord Russell, parity of German horse and 
300 Italian arquebusters, came to the- relief, and after some reverses succeeded 
in wholly defeating the insurgents, now Sooo strong, on Clist heath, and so 
ending the rebellion. Several of the leaders were beheaded, hut Pomeroy 
managed to escape with the Joss of his lands, which were confiscated, and 
were then acquired, probably by purchase, from the Crown by Lord Edward 
Seymour, son of the Protector Somerset, 

'Flie descendants of Sir Thomas Pomeroy afterwards resided in the parish of 
Harberlon, till the beginning of the eighteenth century. A grandson of the Rev. 
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Arthur Pomeroy, the clinptsun to Lord Essex in 167 s, was raised to the peerage 
in 1783 as Baron Harbertcm* 

The Seymour family at once inhabited Berry Castle, and Sir Edw arc! 
Seymour, who succeeded in 1593, erected within the tpiadrankle of the castle 
the rmignilicvnt mansion whose Outer walls still remain, and cut which he is 
^11 icl to have spent -£.20,000* In the Civil War of the next century I he castle 
was dismantled, hut it was in a condition to he inhabited by Edward Seymour 
in the reign of James It. After his death, however, it.went to decay, and l^eing 



KERRY POMKROV 


set on tire in a thunderstorm in 1685 it became a ruin, and is now hut an 
ivy-draped relic of its former state* 

By the failure of the elder branch of the Seymour family. Berry became 
the property of the dukes of Somerset, to whom it still belongs, they being 
of the junior branch. It is said that William EIJ. remarked to Sir Edward 
Seymour, 011 his presentation to him in i6t%, that he believed Sir Edward 
was of the family of the Duke of Somerset. " Pardon me, sir, 11 said he, “the 
Duke of Somerset is of my family." Macaulay says of Sir Edward Seymour, 
who was speaker temp. Charles lb, that his fortune was large, and Ids influence 
in the west of England extensive, for he had long been at the head of a strong 
Parliamentary connection which was called the Western Alliance, and which 
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included many gentlemen oi Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall. Born in 1633, 
he played a prominent part in four reigns* He was one of the first who 
joined William of Orange on his landing at Torbay (November 5, 1 683 ), and 
Berry Pomeroy Castle was made one of the first halting-places of the draggled 
army, toiling towards Exeter through the Devonshire lanes. Sir Edward died 
in 170s, and his son obtained the dukedom* 

The S, front of the enceinte remains much as shown in Duck's drawing*, 
at the W. end is the nearly perfect gatehouse, three storeys in height, with two 
hexagonal thinking towers supporting the great arched gateway, which is 
sculptured with the arms of Pomeroy* Tire passage is furnished with two 
portcullis grooves, and over it is a ton pin ik'd guardroom ; stairs lead from 
this chamber down to small vaulted rooms in each side-tower, and a spiral 
stair ascends to the summit of the W* lower* The whole is embattled. A 
covered way leads from the guardroom to the E. end of this front, where is 
a large turret called Lady Margaret's Tower, in which it is and that Eleanor 
de Pomeroy, once mistress of the castle, was confined by her sister. 

The walls of the castle formed a quadrangle within, and inside are the 
remains of the splendid mansion, four storeys high, built in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, but never finished on the W. side- The remains of the hall are there, 
and those of numberless apartments and offices, some of which must have 
been very fine. 

Duck shows, on the \V, side of (he old castle, a square keep standing on 
the edge of the steep declivity of the valley, 


C H U L M L J\ 1 G 1 1 {nan-exisUM) 


AT thi> village, near the junction of the Little Dart with the Taw River, 
f \ not tar from Eggesford, it is said by Lysoiis that the Courtenay family 
possessed a castle, of which there are now no vestiges; they also had a park, 
which has been converted into tillage for more than two hundred years. 


C OLCO M B E {miner) 

"pHE quondam seat of the Pole family ts close to Colytuu, and although 
l it cannot ever have been a castle, it seems to have been a fortified 
house, the original building being alleged to have been erected by an earl 
of Devon (temp, Edward I.). It was rebuilt about the year 1600 by Sir 
William Pole, the county historian, who resided there till his death in 1(135, 
when, the family leaving this house for the neighbouring One of Shiite, 
Co Icon 1 be fell into decay. It is still owned by the Pole family, and is partly 
used as a farm-house. 
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COMPTON (minor) 

A X indent seat of 11k- Pole family, in the parish of Marldon, about five miles 
, from Newton Abbot, this is an excellent specimen of a fortified house 
of the fourteenth century. At the lime of the Domesday Survey the manor 
was held by oik- Stephen, under Joel de Totais (see Totucs), and in the 
tiuic of Henry II. was the property and seat of Sir Maurice de la Pole, fn 
the succeeding reign Alice de la Title bestowed the place on one Peter, who 
look the name of Compton, and after seven descents in his family a Compton 
heiress brought the estate in marriage to the Gilberts of Greenway, from whom 
it was purchased, about the beginning of the present century, by lames Templer 
of Stover Lodge. In iSoH, however, the estate was sold off in lots, when the 
ancient castellated seat of the Poles was bought by .Mr. John Mishap and 
converted into a farm-house ; the hall was destroyed at that time, and several 
rooms at the back were pulled down. The Alice de In Pole who alienated the 
property originally must have been the widow of William de la Pole, the 
powerful statesman of the reign of Henry VI., who as Duke of Suffolk was 
murdered in the Channel in 1450 (see Donuitigton^ Berks ): she was the grand* 
daughter of Geoffrey Chaucer the poet. 

The structure is an interesting one, even in its ruins, as, having no moat, 
it shows the means adopted by its builders of protecting the fool of the with 
from being undermined in an attack, by the provision of an overhead defence 
by means of projecting machicoulis and garde-robes at all vulnerable points, 
from which stones and burning matter could he discharged upon the heads 
of assailants. 

Part of the X. front with its rnaehicolaled gatehouse and a part of the 
chapel still remain, but the ruin is partially filled up with modern farm- 
buildings, having been degraded from its high state to this purpose. The 
structure was originally iu the form of a small quadrangle, with a square 
tower at each corner, the curtain wall, the greater part of which exists, being 
20 fecl ’"Is* 1 * Within lids outer wall are seen the holes for the timbers of the 
roofing of the buildings or sheds which were ranged against it. The postern 
gate is at one end of the front, just within the wall of enceinte, and had a 
portcullis. The principal entrance was on (Ik- centre and also had a portcullis, 
being protected by very bold projecting machicoulis instead of side flanking 
towers. The outer ward in front was enclosed by a low wall only {Parker) 
The chapel is tolerably perfect, with a plain vault, and a priest's room over it! 

* here is a good guardroom over the entrance. 



UOHPTON CASTLE 
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HART MOUTH (miner) 

T I I lv estuary of (Tic Dart. being a seaport of much importance from an early 
period, has received several fortifications at various times. At its mouth 
on the U\ side, at the extreme point of the land, stands I >artmonth Castle, con¬ 
sisting of a square bastion and a round tower, embattled, hi rear of which 
is the small church of St, Petr ox. The round tower was built in the reign 
of Henry VII, by the Corporation of Dartmouth, who received £40 per 
annum for building “a strong and mighty tower, and arming the same with 
ordnance, and finding a chain of sufficient length and strength to close the 
entrance," The other end of this chain was made fast in (he rocks, under 
a small turreted tort situated on the opposite side of the channel, where its 
groove can still he seen. Adjoining the before-mentioned lower is a gun 
platform, and the site of a far earlier fortress, for the erection of which ;t 
licence was obtained in the fourth year of Henry [V, (1405] by Johannes deCorp 
to crenel late “quoddam hospitmm juxta introHum port us vill dc Her tern nth, 
Devon." I’olwhde says the chapel attached to this ensile existed in the time 
of Edward ML, and belonged to the neighbouring church of Stoke Fleming. 
On the eminence above tiie castle, at a height of 300 feet, arc the remains 
of another strong work, which in the Civil War of the seventeenth century 
was called “The Gallant's Bower," and is spoken of in the despatches of 
Fairfax to the Parliament. 

Across the harbour on the H. side, opposite to Dartmouth, is the still older 
town of Kings vvkak, where on the hill above the church are the earthworks 
of a fort catted Mount Ridley, but mentioned by Fair hex as Kingswortli Fort. 
Close to the shore, not very tar lie low, stands the weather-beaten ruin of 
Kings wear Castle, an ancient defence of the harbour about which there is 
little or no information. 

Altogether this group of lortifi eat ions formed an exceedingly strong position 
for the Royalists, heavily armed as it was with iofi pieces of ordnance, with 
am m unit ion and provisions, and a strong garrison of Soo troops. 

Towards the end of 1643, after the fall of Basing House and Winchester, 
a final effort was determined on by the Parliamentary generals to clear out of 
Devon {never very loyal) the remaining strongholds of the king, which were 
chielly on the S. of Exeter; Dartmouth and its port forming the headquarters 
of the district. General Fairfax reached To tries on January n f 1646, and 
at once made preparations for reducing Dartmouth, which had been fortified 
at considerable cost and with much skill, At the outbreak of the Civil War 
it had declared for the Parliament, and in 1643 was besieged and taken by 
Prince Maurice, since when its defences had been greatly strengthened, and 
earthwork forts and batteries erected- 
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Two men-of-war lav in the harbour, anti at tin.- mouth of this was Dart¬ 
mouth Castle, commanding the entrance, having on the hill above tile for t 
called the Gallant's Bower. Paradise Fort and Mount Flaggon guarded the 
line on the W. t while Tunatal! Church with outworks around it stood nest, and 
Hardress with Mount Boon protected the X. These were supported on the 
other side of the water by Kingswear and Kingswortli Fort. The governor, Sir 
Hugh Pollard, was supported by some sixty officers. 



n.vRTuovrn 


The harbour was blockaded by Captain Batten, the Parliamentary admiral, 
and three or four days were spent in preparations for storming. At last, on 
Sunday, January ittth, alt was ready for the assault that night, and the troops 
were told off to their several stations. The dragoons with 200 sailors from the 
lleet were to threaten kings wear, which, being a very strong place, the besiegers 
did not expect to take. Colonel Fortescue was appointed to attack the work 
at I 'install Church, and Colonel Hammond the Westgate, Flaggon, and 
Paradise htrt'; the attack on Mount Bonn and Hardress falling to Colonel 
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Pride. The morning was spent in preaching and prayer, Ihe password being 
“ Cod with ns/ 1 while the distinguishing badge of the attacking force was the 
wearing of their shirts outside the trousers. 

At eleven o'clock at night the assault began f and was delivered with such 
vigour that the royal troops had but time to fire one round from their big guns 
and then, overpowered and disheartened, gave in after very slight resistance. 
The Hound heads were successful a l each point, and after seven hours be¬ 
came possessed of the whole town, with the loss of only a single man ; the 
governor retreating to Gallant's Bower, which fort, together with the castle, 
being summoned next morning, were surrendered by the governor, who lay 
Wounded in the fort. Then the fort on die Kings wear side capitulated, and 
the whole position was won (Sprigg ). 

The defences of the castles being wholly seaward, their armament could 
have been of little avail against a land attack. 


EXETER (thirf ) 


T INS beautiful city, u Queen of the West/' was originally a British settle¬ 
ment and an early fortified posl under the name of Carr Wise: then it 
became the l sea of I he Romanis, and in Saxon times figures in the reign of 
Alfred as Exanceaster, or the castle on the Exe, having an English fortress, of 
great importance. It was the centre of the Cornish metal trade, arid an object 
of capture and recapture more than once between the great king and the Danes. 
Athdstan surrounded the town with a defensive wall of stone wilh towers, 
preserving generally the plan of the Roman casfrum which he found there ; 
Iliis was in 926. Then we read that the year after Duke Williams victory 
at Seiitae, or Hastings, he came as king into the West and advanced against 
this hill fort, in which Gytha, the Danish mother of King Harold, had taken 
shelter, wilh Harold's sons, and took the place by assault, whereupon he at mice 
ordered the construction of a Norman castle upon the ancient British uiotmtft 
to overawe the country round and the disaffected ci!y ; and thus reared upon 
the earthworks of earlier days* like so many other fortresses founded in those 
times, it effectually secured William's power in the West. 

From its earliest days this Castle of Exeter was known by the name of 
H&ugrmmt It is referred to in Shakespeare's “Richard lit./ 1 where that 
usurper quails at the name, confounding it with Richmond. 

In the Conqueror's days it withstood one or two sieges at the hands of 
the Wait Saxon insurgents, when its Constable and owner was om Baldwin of 
Okehampton, who had married William's niece Atbreda, and in whose family it 
rested till 1230. In uyj Exeter took the part of the Empress Maud, and King 
Stephen himself besieged and captured the fortress, destroying its outworks* 
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the possessions 


In Tndor times llie castle was attacked, unsuccessfully, by the host that 
collected in the West in favour of Perkin War heck, in 1497; and again in 
1549, when the religious insurrection, in defence of the old form of worship 
of the Church, grew to an alarming height in this district, 

Exeter was threatened, hut was 
relieved by a force under the 
command of Lord Russel. 

But neglect fell on the for¬ 
tress, as it did upon most of 
Ihc castles of the kingdom in 
the reign of Elizabeth, so that 
in I he next century it is spoken 
of as entirely ruinous, and it is 
doubtful if in the Civil War the 
castle was of any actual value 
to the defences of the town. 
Exeter was taken in 1643 by 
Prince Maurice, hut in j( 5 q,fi 
was surrendered to Fairfax on 
the first summons and without 
sustaining a siege. 

The ancient fortress is de¬ 
scribed by Clark as standing 
in the N. corner ol the city, 
on the summit of a natural 
eminence of reddish stone, 
having the sides which grow 
out of the valley below arti- 
licially scarped ; the knoll is 
abrupt on the N.E. and N.W., 
sloping somewhat on the other 
sides. At the foot of the scarped 
front is a ditch, outside which 
I he hill is again scarped down 
to the bottom of the valley: 
and a second ditch once existed on the S. At the top was a rampart of earth 
3 ° fc®* high, but this has been reduced and the main ditch on the N.E and 
. filled up anti converted into a boulevard; the ditch on the S. and S.E. 
laming stilt unaltered. 

The Conqueror crime before Exeter on the N.E., and summoned the city 
just below the castle at the E. gate, entering it through a breach in Athenian's 
wall. The gatehouse is the oldest part left, and is probably his building; it is 
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in two storeys, with a drawbridge over the ditch in front. At the W. angle, 
where the city wall sprang from the castle, stood a square bastion, the base 
of which remains, and a similar one stood at the X, angle, with the N.W. 
curtain between them, whereon there remain two half-round solid bastions, 
both of rough Norman work in rubble. A portion of the NtE. front is built 
of ashlar blocks of the time of Richard II, The bank and wall have been 
remov'd front the N,\\. front to give place to an odious modern sessions 
house. Die chapel was near the W, corner, but it cannot be told what 
buildings were contained in the enceinte, though it is evident that, as at 
Cor re and Taunton, no regular keep was ever erected here. The ancient 
entrance has l»een walled tip, the existing one being on the W. of (he main 
gatehouse. 

The city walls were probably built at the same lime as the e.istk, as there 
was a water-gate of Norman construction (removed in 1815); the walls crossed 
ditches and terminated on the castle. The K. wall lias been rebuilt, but that 
on the N.W. is very [terfecl and strong {Clark), 

In the Report of the Devon Association for *895 is a paper by Sir J. li, 
Pticar, giving an account of the repairs carried out in iSyi, with photographs 
and sections of the old gatehouse, or Alhclstau's Tower. 


FORT CHARLES, or SALCOMBE CASTLE {>mwr\ 

T HB ruins of this building are situated upon a rock in the Kingsbridgc 
or Salcombe River, and are at high-water nearly surrounded by the tide. 
Ihe position was an excellent one in early days for stopping the passage of 
si lips up the river, and one authority speaks of the fortress as of Saxon origin. 
Ilearne mentions this castle as “a round fort, built in the reign of Elizabeth 
a little before the Spanish invasion"; but it is more probable that it was 
one of Henry Vlll.’s blockhouses, erected after Ids survey of the southern 
coasts, together with Pendennis and St. Mawes castles in Cornwall. Along 
with all other national defences, this one had been neglected from Elizabeth s 
to the Stuarts' time, and when it was taken in hand by Sir Edmund Fortescue, 
High Sheri IT of Devon j during the Civil War it was known only by the name 
of “ the okle Bnlkvorke." A copy of the payments and disbursements made 
upon Fort Charles in January 1645 by Sir Edmund still exists “for the 
buiklynge, vicUiallyne and fortifying it with great guns and musquets,* 1 and 
amounts to X [ 355 . iHs. fjd. for building, and X1031, 19s. yd. for the armament. 

I lie Parliamentary Admiral Batten had sailed up this creek previously, and 
on this account it was resolved to secure these waters, which formed a harbour 
of refuge for Royalist privateers. Hence, after the fall of Dartmouth, Colonel 
Ingofdsby was sent with a force to reduce Fort Charles, which was said to 
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be “;i verb: stronge place/’ and impregnable to any but siege which 

accordingly were sent (or from Plymouth. 

Colonel Fortescue, who held the phice for King Charles, had a garrison of 
fifty-three men only and ten officers in the fort with him, but with these he held 
out valiantly as long as resistance was possible. Vte have no account of the 
incidents of the siege, but it is supposed that the Parliament ay artillery was 
placed on Ricldumi Common, where arc still the remains of earthworks. One 
night Hit Edmund's sleep was disturbed by a shot carrying away the leg o) 
his bedstead, " causing Ids sudden appearance among his men in his shirt ” ; 
hut only two casualties occurred in the fort, and he held out till May 7II1, 
when articles of capitulation were arranged, and the fort was surrendered, 
The key of Fort Charles, as i! was named by its defenders, or Saleomhe 
Castle, is now in the possession of Sir E. Fortescue’s descendant, Mr. 
Fortcscue of Oct on, Torquay ; it was the last place that held out for the king. 
Sir Edmund escaped to Delft in Holland, where he diet! soon after, and Ins 
son was made a baronet by Charles II, 


Gil) LEIGH (minor) 


HIS fragment of an old Norman castle lies on the N,E. confines of 


1 Dartmoor, near Chagford, Iti the time of William l, the lands were 
possessed by a family named Prouse or Prowse, by ancient grants from the 
Crown; and here they had their castle, Adjoining is an extensive walled 
enclosure of moorland, three sides of it having a stone wall. while the 
remaining side is protected by a fine gorge of the river I eign, which rises 
up in this district. The Prouses became extinct in the reign of Edward El., 
and Gidleigli Castle and manor passed with its heiress to Millet, and from 
that family m the same way to DmncrelL William Da mere!! of Gldleigh 
gave the estate to his daughter, wife to Waller Oxide of Morval iti Cornwall, 
with whose descendants it long continued, hi later years the place belonged 
to an ancient family taking their name from the property; one Bartholomew 
Gidldgh being lord of the manor in 1772* and by marriage with this family 
the possessor at the time of Pulwhele (*707) was one Ridley; after that lime 
there was a Chancery suit respecting the property, followed by a sale. 


1 J E M V O C K (minor) 


HIS place lies in the valley of the river Culm or Coin mb, on the XTC, 



1 border of the county, south of Wellington, Somerset An ancient family 
called Uidon had their settlement here from the time of the Conquest, and 
il was doubtless one of them who built the ancient castle at this place. 
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Pohvhetc says (temp. Edward I,) tlint the property was brought by Margaret, 
irnty daughter of Sir Richard Hidon, m marriage with Sir Joel Dinham or 
Dynham (see Qkefuonpto/i), in whose possession Hemvock remained till the 
reign of Henry V|| rp when it was parted between the four sisters of John, 
Lord Dyiiham, High Treasurer of England, and then passed (temp. Elizabeth I 
by sale to Sir John Rophain. After that time other divisions took |>lace, and 
the estate and castle passed into the hands of various families. The descent, 
however, as given by hysons, is that Roger de lleminch possessed the lands 
at the Conquest; his son William had a daughter Beatrix, the wife of Sir 
Gerard tie Clift, knight, and that from them it came by Isabel, daughter of 
William de Clift, to Richard Tremenel, and by an heir-gen end of that family to 
the Dvnhams. Early in this century the castle and a quarter of the lauds were 
purchased by General Sitneoc, 

Hemyock Castle stood out for Charles I., having been taken in J(>42 by 
1 - 0 rd Poulett, but it was held later and garrisoned as a prison by the 
Parliament. Soon after the Restoration it was dismantled. 

The castle is situated at a little distance W, of the church, and was a regular, 
if not a very extensive, structure. The main entrance gateway and two thinking 
towers, built of Hint, remain ; the biter were tolerably entire till the end of the 
last century, when the tenant took down the upper part of them. The gateway 
has a portcullis groove. The enclosing curtain wall with its mural towers can 
still be made out, and there was it moat surrounding the fortress, Idled by a 
rivulet running close by, A farm-house is on the >ilc. 


LYDtOR D, OR LIDFQ K I) r minor i 



HE town of this name which lies on the western edge of Dari.moor, nine 


1 miles from Okdoniplmi, was one of the earliest in Britain, and one of 
the chief towns in Devon during the Heptarchy, possessing a mint for tin 
pennies in the time of Ethel red the Unready. At Domesday it was a walled 
town, and assizes were held there. The castle in this case dates many ages 
after the town, though a stronghold of some sort must have been placed on 
the mound, where, in the thirteenth century, Lydford Castle was built. 

Little remains of the fortress except the walls of the square keep on this 
earthwork by the roadside; it is supposed to have been erected by Richard, 
"King of the Romans," the brother of Henry III., who created him Earl of 
Cornwall m 1225, with the gift of the Manor of Lydford, and also of Dartmoor 
Chase. Appointed to this important earldom, he worked strenuously tu develop 
the mineral resources of his estates, and it was doubtless he who built the 
castle, on the situ of a former stronghold, since a *' Cast rum de Lydford" i* 
mentioned in the Close Rolls of 1216. 
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It was :in important military point, commanding as it did the road on the 
W. erf Dartmoor, but in the thirty-third year of Edward l. it had passed into 
the hands of the civil power, and is called *■ our prison of Lvdeford." for the 
detention of offenders against the stannary laws. 

In 1650, under the Common wealth, a survey was held which reported that 
Lydford Castle was “very much in decay, & almost totally ruined. The walls 
are built of lime & stone, within the compass of which wall, their is 4 
little roomes, whereof 3 are above stairs, the (lore of which is all broken, 
divers of the chiefest beanies being fallen to the ground, A all the rest is 
following; only the roof of the said castle being lately repaired by the Prince 
[Charles I.] and covered with lead, is more substantial than the other parts. 
The scite of the said castle with the ditches it courte, contain half an acre of 
tand. A valuation of the ruin follows, and the dismantling seems to have been 
carried out in a very thorough manner. In 1703, the want of a prison being 
again felt, the castle was partially restored, and appropriated accordingly. 

The Rev. E. A, Bray, early in the present century, describes the castle as a 
*quaic building standing on an artificial mound, and entered at the N.W. side, 
fkfore it is a spacious area, having a gentle slope, and on the N.VV. is the outer 
or “I ase court, enclosed by two parallel earthworks, enclosing an oblong area 
of ninety paces in length, at the end of which is a precipitous declivUv, or brae, 
Wlt,ch Oom,mies on thc «PP<«ite side till it joins the river near the bridge. It 
w.i* approachable only from the Sf.E. The stairs and floor were then in a 
rmnou, state, but the Judge's Chair, with thc royal arms over it, last occupied 
,L .nfamous jcitnes, Stilt remained. A staircase in the wall led to the roof 

,S orduo fi eo, b <6 ket by 10, attained by a ladder through 

a trapnloor, ;gnd lighted by loops. 

. At J‘ lL ****' time no * h “fi but the hare walls, the decay having 

, caused by the removal, by George IV. when Duke of Cornwall, of the 

LydfordVn ^ ° f Dart ^ 0r ‘ 

m lf Mr T .7 S ! i,ndS ° n a moderate, y h * h mound on the N. side of the 
to the lower " T. ^i’ 1 ^ C f '" rclL A l ‘ )W P tti ' 1 ted archway forms the doorway 
headed loon^ ^ - “ T ^ st ° rty havln 6 squarc- 

.... each fc 

fLiXa^yl "* S '” a "* " U "™‘ ° f «■> opening 

C " R ' The buildnig is divided bv S 

■”7ITT r T"""* “ ,,d w > ■“*““* # iwo unequal purt/ins 

one firvpl.ivv'vi ^ ^ ,Wa Tta « is h " 
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OKEHAMPTON {thkf) 


O X Hie western confines of Dartmoor the rum* of this ancient castle stand 
boldly Oil a hilt in the valley of the Oke merit or Ockment River, com* 
■■landing the main road into Cornwall, on the X. of Dartmoor from Exeter to 
l-atmceston. The rocky lull, still crowned by the castle keep, is about a mile 
SAW of the town, being protected by a ravine on the X'., and by a deep ditch 
uii iht: W* side, 51 rid 
with the river defence 


on the S. It is a very 
strong position, ap¬ 
proachable only on the 
E. slope, and from itic 
extensive area covered 
by the ruins, the castle 
must have been a 
large and important 
fortress* The partly 
artificial mound on 
which I he keep stands 
shows thal long before 
Xomoan days this site 
was occupied by a 
stronghold and home 
of the former lords of 
the county* 



OKKHAtti'rONI 


In the Domesday Survey of tofy it is written : " Bald wi mis tenet de Rege 
Odiemcnton, et ibi sedet casteltum^ the Conqueror having given the lands 
to Baldwin de ilrionris, who made litre the head of his barony. After him 
Richard bite-Baldwin field this honour, being Sheriff of Devon temp. Henry 1., 
and 0.1 his death *./>. his property descended to another line, and from them was 
inherited by the great family of Courtenay, earls of Devon, by the marriage 
o< Reginald Courtenay with Ha wise, coheiress of Richard de Red vers, the 
eldest son of the last Briomis baron. Their son Robert succeeded in the 
reign of King John. The Courtenays were Lancastrians, and Earl Thomas 
was beheaded by Edward JV. after Towton at Pontefract in 1461, his 
head being set up at York in place of that of Edward's father, the Duke of 
York, which was taken down. His possessions were drafted to Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, knight, afterwards created Earl of Devon, who, however in his 
turn came to the block (9 Edward !V.) r when the castle and honour of 
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Okehamptou were granted to Sir John Dynham, who yielded them to the Duke 
of Clarence. Alter the murder of this Unhappy prince in the Tower, these 
estates were retained by the Crown till Henry VII, restored the Courtenays 
here as elsewhere. 

Henry VIII. beheaded Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, alleging a 
secret and treasonable correspondence between him and Cardinal Pole, and 
with vindictive barbarism destroyed the ancient castle of Qkchamplon and 
devastated its noble park. The son of his victim, Edward Courtenay, was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London by Henry, but was released by Queen 
Mary and much favoured by Elizabeth He died at Padua and his 

large estates were divided between 
the descendants of the four sisters 
of his great-grandfather, Okchamp- 
lon becoming the property of the 
famous rowdy Whig noble, Charles, 
5th Lord Mobiln, the duellist. In 
1713 Mohuu quarrelled with James 
Douglas, 4th Duke of Hamilton, 
concerning the reversion of the estate 
of the Earl of Macclesfield, and chal¬ 
lenged the duke. A furious duel 
look place in Hyde Park in the early 
morning of November 15th, when, 
neither Mohun nor Ins adversary 
attempting to parry, both simply 
giving point, Mohun fell riddled with 
wounds, and is said to have given 
the duke a death-stab with a short¬ 
ened sword as JI ami I ton was bending 
over him. 

The castle then came to Chris¬ 
topher Harris of Heynes, M.P, for the 
borough in the reign of Anne, bv 
marriage with the heiress of that (amity. It was purchased about forty years 
ago by Sir li. R, Vyvyan, Bart., of Trelowarren, but is now the property of 
Mr. Reddavvay. 1 J 3 

Grose’s drawing of 1768 shows the vast range of the outer walls support¬ 
ing the interior lodgings, with some bastions and a large outside gardcrobe 
and buttresses; all which was possibly the building of Thomas de Courtenay 

the first earl of that family (beheaded ,461), as staled by William de 
Worcester* 

I he remains now consist of the small quadrangular Norman keep on the 
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crest tit the lull, it portion only existing, which contains a small oratory, while 
fu-lmv are parts of the hall and chapel, and ruins of the lodgings on the eastern 
dope, between walls narrowing to the main gateway. Beyond this are fragments 
of a barbican, [ lit; main buildings were probably erected by Hugh Courtenay, 
lirst earl, who succeeded 1*92, and are in two ranges, divided bv the yard; 
the least intact remains are those of the great hall with the solar and the cellar 
or undercroft. The hall was large, 45 feet long by 25 wide, lit by two large 
windows in the S. wall. On the S, range were a lodge, at the E. end, next 
two guardrooms, and then the chapel, all of Early English style; over the 
ground floor were the state apartments of the lord of the castle, with a 
ventral garderobe lower (see details in paper by Mr. Worth, Dewmkire 
.-i ssociathu Reports, 1895), 


PLYMOUTH Cl T A D E L {chief) 

T HE town of Plymouth in 1411 was described its being without any 
defences, and it was not litl after several attacks by the French that in 
r 439 *he townsmen were granted a toll to enable them to fortify and protect 
themselves ; at litis time St. Nicholas or Drake's Island was fortified. Then in 
1512 an Act of Parliament was passed for adding fortifications at Plymouth 
and other western seaports, and sometime after this belaud wrote regarding 
this place ! " the mouth ol the Gulph wherein the shippes of Plvmmouth lyilh 
is waullid on echc side, and chained over in tyme of Necessite. tin the S.VV. 
side of tins mouthe is a Blok House : and on a Kokky Hille hard by it is a 
strouge Castel quadrate having at eche Corner a great Koitnde Tower. It 
semith to be no very old Peace of Worke.” 

I he existing citadel was built on the site of the old fort at the K. end 
of the Hoc, after the Restoration by Charles II., who went to see it in 
1670. It consisted of three regular and two irregular bastions, with ravelins 
and 1 lorn works. 

Plymouth was the principal fortress and headquarters of the Parliamentary 
army in the West, from the commencement of the* Civil War, and succeeded 
in 1643 anti 1644 in healing oft the attacks of the royal troops, who never were 
able to take the outworks of the town. 
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PLYMPTON EARL, or ST. MAURICE (minor) 

LVilPTDN EARL is the- ruin of a circular Norman fcetp on a very lofty 



I mound. The town lay on the* ancient Roman road from Exeter into 

Corn n ail, and was a chartered stannary borough in 1241. The honour was 

granted by Henry I. to Richard tie Red vers, afterwards Earl of Devon, who 
made it the head of his barony ; from which cause its following name of " Earl " 
was derived, distinguishing it from the neighbouring Plympton St. Mary, The 
castle is said to be the work of Baldwin de Red vers, who took the side of the 
Empress Maud against Stephen, and was holding Exeter against him, when the 
knights whom he had entrusted with the defence of Ptympton and its garrison 
revolted, treated with the king, and iu 113b surrendered the castle; Stephen 
then sent thither a force of 200 men and demolished it. The fortress appears 
to have been partially restored afterwards, since in John's reign some lighting 
look place there*. It was then the dowry of Margaret, wife of Baldwin, 6th 

Earl of Devon, at whose death King John gave his widow, against her con¬ 

sent, in marriage to his worthless favourite Falk- tie Brent (see Medford), after 
whose fall this castle and barony went to Isabella, sister of Ekildwm, the 
wife of William de Kortibiis, Earl of Albemarle, and who was c alled Countess 
of Devon and Albemarle (see Bytham, Lincoln), On her death in 1 291 Sir 
Hugh Courtenay, baron of Okeh ample m, succeeded to the estates of De 
Red vers and to the earldom, l ill ihe death of the last cart in 1566, when this 
and his other large estates were divided between his four aunts or their 
representatives. The whole of this property became vested at last in the 
Earl of MurlcVj \U present owner. 

Lc-land wrote ‘ “ In the side of this town is a fair large Castellc & Dungeon 
in it, whereof the Waulles yet slonde, but the Jjogginges within be decayed," 
Uk- earthworks on which this castle rested may have been British or even 
Roman originally, and within the last three centuries the upper waters of the 
P!ym estuary were navigable up to the castle walls. 


A fragment only of the keep remains crowning the mound, which is 70 feet 
high and 200 feet in circumference. The fortress enclosed two acres of ground 
with a high rampart and a very deep ditch, but its walls have disappeared! 
It formed the headquarters of Prince Maurice's army during the sieve of 
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P O W D E R H A M {chief ) 

T HIS ancient inheritance of the Courtenays, possessed by them for over 
500 years, stands on the W. side of the estuary of the Exe, three miles 
from the sea* " Powder ham," says Leland, "late Sir William Courteoeis 
Castelle, standith on the haven si 1 ore a little above Kenton. Some say that 
it was h 11 ikied by Isabella de Fortibus, a widdowe of an Earl of Devons hi res. 
It is stronge, A hath a barbican, or bulwark, to heatc the haven" The site 
is near the confluence of the little stream Kenn with the Exc, about seven 
miles S. h. from Exeter. Polwhele supposes the original fortress to have been 
built to protect that district from the Danes, who landed at Teignmouth in 
970. The Conqueror bestowed the lands on William, Count d’Eu, together 
with many other estates in different counties; he is styled in Domesday 
“ Comes dOu." This lord conspired with Robert Mowbray, I-arl of Northum¬ 
berland, and others against Rufus, and being tried for treason by a council 
assembled at Salisbury in 1090, was afterwards vanquished in the duel which 
was granted to him, whereupon, according to the brutal course of law, he was 
by the still more savage king deprived of liis eyes and barbarously mutilated 
(see Hutchins' “Dorset His lands being forfeited went to various new holders, 
and in the lime of Edward L I his place, with its existing stronghold, together 
with Wli if stone, Hereford, was held by John de Powderham, after whose 
death the property came to Humphrey de Boinin, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, whose daughter Margaret, the granddaughter of Edward 1., brought 
it in marriage to Hugh, Earl of Devon, in 1325. Jlis fifth son, Sir Philip 
Courtenay (born cir, 1337), next obtained it, and the property has ever since 
been in the hands of that branch of the earls of Devon, It was this Philip 
who built the castle, which retained much of its mediaeval structure till 1752, 
when, Polwhele says, "theavenue to the castle was surroimrk-d with stone walls, 
having battlements on the top; and in the middle, opposite the front of the 
castle, there was a square gatehouse." At that time there existed six square 
towers which, as well as the walls containing the quadrangle and the dwellings, 
were furnished with battlements. Over the gateway or entrance from the 
park was an antique tower also bat tie men ted; and in the X. wing was a neat 
chapel, which was rebuilt and beam [tied in 1717, having over it a library. 
Hut in 1752 Lord Courtenay remodelled and modernised the old fortress and 
only two of tile towers now exist, the chapel being converted into a new 
drawing-room, and another chapel which had long been used as a bam being 
restored to its proper character. 

At Christmas 1645 Sir Thomas Fairfax, being then at Creditoti with the 
headquarters of the Parliamentary army, detached a force of 200 men and 
some dragoons to take Powderham Castle, but the Royalists, having been rein- 
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forced by an addition of 150 men to their garrison, made a stout resistance; 
and upon the enemy entrenching themselves in the church harassed diem so 
warmly with hand-grenades and musketry that they forced them to withdraw. 
Then 011 January 24, 1646, Sprigg relates that Fairfax starting from Totacs 14 on 
the Lord s day, after forenoon’s sermon, marched to Chudleigh, endeavouring 
first to take a view of Pan Id ram [Powderham] ; before which place Colonel 
Hammond was set down with some force. But night coming on (whilst he 
had yet two miles thither) he was forced to return to Chid ley without viewing 
the castle, which ere the next day was happily put out of a capacity of being 
viewed by him; for about twelve at night, the news came 10 him, of the 
surrender thereof, and therein five barrels of powder, match mid bullet pro 
portionible, and four pieces of ordnance.'" Sir Hugh Meredith was the kings 
governor, and the garrison numbered 300, 


T 1 V E K T O N {minor) 

T HE town of Tiverton stands on a point of land between the river Exe and 
the stream Lowman, flowing into the former, and above the town on the 
W. is a little lull which was chosen for the site of a e Lstlc t built early in the 
twelfth century by Richard Eedvers, Earl of Devon, oti whom Henry I. had 
conferred the town and the lands. The last of this family, Baldwin dc Red vers, 
dying iu 1262, left the manor in dower to Amicia his wife, upon whose death 
(12 Edward ].) it came to Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of Albemarle, the 
second wife of William de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle and Holder ness (sec 
Pfymptmi Eart) f and her daughter. From her il passed to Ihc great family of 
Courtenay, who enjoyed possession almost continuously, till the attainder of 
the Marquis of Exeter 120 Henry VI11.), when Tiverton came to the Crown, 
and was given hy Edward VL to his uncle the Protector Somerset, after whose 
fall the property was bestowed on Sir Henry Gate. From him it was taken 
by Queen Mary and given to Edward Cmmenuy, the prisoner of the Tower, 
son of the Marquis of Exeter, at whose demise at Padua, his property was 
divided between his numerous coheirs. This castle and much of the property 
has Umg been vested in the old family of Carew. 

The fortress appears to have been quadrangular ill form, enclosing about 
an acre of ground, and to have been protected by a surrounding wall from 
20 to 45 feet high. It had round towers at the 5 »E. f N.E., and N.W. comers, 
35 feet in height, batilememed, and a square one at the SAW angle, A 
spacious gateway under a large square tower, projecting a few feet from the 
E. front, gave entrance to the quadrangle, and on the \Y. front was a some¬ 
what similar building, A steep declivity, bo feet deep, below the \Y\ wall 
protected I he castle on that side, and on the N. and S. sides were two wide 
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-ind deep moats li 1 It- cl by sire town lent ; these formed the defences as 
fnr as the causeway leading to the entrance at the E. sidt% and over one 

of these moats, near the round tower al the S.E. angle, was a drawbridge. 

The causeway and the outer gate were protected by battlements and 
machicoulis. Two other strong arched gateways, 18 feet apart, further 
defended the entrance passage, which was 36 feet long and i ^ feet wide, 
all vaulted with stone. The vaultings were mostly removed at the end of 
the last century, as they threatened to fall The chief apartments of the 

castle were towards the N., and are all now destroyed ; the rooms of the 

gateway, however, are tolerably entire. On the top of the stone staircase is a 
small ruined turret called the Earl of Devoirs Chair, A hundred years ago 
the remains of tins fortress were extensive, but little is left now except the 
great gatehouse. 

The second Earl Baldwin took the part of Maud against King Stephen, who 
came against him iu force and deprived him of the castle, hi taler times, both 
Isabella de Fortibus, and the fust Courtenay Earl of Devon lived here, and in 
the Wars of the Roses it was several times assaulted. It was afterwards chosen 
as a residence for the Princess Catherine, daughter of Edward IV*, and widow 
of William, Earl of Devon. Her son, Henry, Marquis of Exeter, was beheaded 
by Henry VI 1 L„ and alter his death the castle fell into decay and ruin, and 
the parks and much land were alienated from the estate and sold. 

During the Civil War, Tiverton Castle was repaired and garrisoned for King 
Charles, its governor in 1643 being Sir Gilbert Talbert, but when in October of 
that year, after the fall of Winchester and Basing House, the army of Kairfax hi 
the West detached General Massey with Ins cavalry and a brigade of fool under 
Lionel Welders to besiege this place it was ill fitted In stand ati attack- 1 albert, 
however, having a force of 300 men and a few horse, did what he could to 
strengthen the defences, placing round the battlements a quantity of wool- 
packs, which had been stored for sale under the chapel, and including the 
church within the earthworks which he threw up. On Sunday the 19th, 
Fairfax, who was himself present, inspected the batteries and caused fire to be 
opened previous to storming the work, when Sprigg relates: “Our ordnance 
playing hard against the works and castle,, the chain of the drawbridge with a 
round shot was broken in two, whereupon the bridge fell down, and our men 
immediately, without staying for orders, possessed them-elves of the bridge, 
and entered the works and possessed the churchyard, which so terrified the 
enemy, that it made them quit their ordnance, and some of their posts and line, 
and tied into the church and castle; the governor shut himself up in a room 
of the castle and hung out a white dag for a parley, white the besiegers had 
forced their way by the windows inlo the church, and had made prisoner! 
and stripped to their shirts all they found within. Fair quarter was however 

granted, and much plunder was found inside, besides provisions. 
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There was taken a Major Sadler, :i former Rail lament ary officer who had 
deserted and had made overtures of service again ; to him had been committed 
the defence of the bridge, and treachery on his part was believed. 1 he 
victors now condemned him to death for his former desertion, after a formal 
court-martial. He managed, however, to escape, and got to Exeter ; there, how¬ 
ever, he fared worse, for the Royalists tried him and hanged him, having 
detected him in treacherous correspondence with the enemy. 

The capture of Tiverton opened the Wes tent road between Taunton and 
Exeter to the Roundhead army. 


TORRINGTON {xon-exisitnt) 


N the Torridge, S. of Bideford in North Devon, and 5 , of the town, are 



KJ some scanty fragments of :i Norman castle which once stood here* 
Ldand wrote: “Ther was a great Otstelle at Taringtnn mi Tiiridge Kipe P a 
title above the K fc Bridge, of 3 Arche* of Stone, I'her standit'h only a Chapctlc 
yn the CasteUe Garth* I hard that one Syr William of Turrington & his Sunnv 
after hym were Lordcs of it" Early hi the reign of Henry lit, in 1228, we 
learn that the Sheriff of Devon was commanded to throw down the castle here 
of Henry de Tracy, and a little more than a century after, in \ (temp. 
Edward I ft), Richard de Merton is said to have rebuilt it. 

Jasons says that the place belonged to an ancient family who U*uk their 
name from it, and made this their abode. After five descents the property 
fell to be divided between the coheiresses of Matthew, baron of Tomngton, 
one of whom married Merton* 

Little remains now but the site and traces of its protecting moat. 11 stood 
near the edge of a high and steep precipice overlooking the Tor ridge, upon 
what is now a bowling-green called Harley Grove. 


T O r N li S (tm'ti&t) 


HE ancient fortress of Totne% which occupies the summit of an eminence 



1 near Hit* town, is said to have been built by Jmlhael, or Joel, a Breton 
follower of Duke William and his grantee of the lands here. Ldand says: 
"The Castelle waul and the strtmge dungeon [keep] be maintained, but the 
logginges of it be cleane ill mine." The entrance is near the N. gate of the 
town, which is still stun ding, as are also the walls of the circular Norman keep, 
whieli this Joel raised on the lofty artificial mound of far earlier dale that 
commanded the main road passing here from the important port of Dartmouth 
to Plymouth. The genera! area of the castle, which is irregular in form, con¬ 
tains several acres of land, and was wholly surrounded by a ditch. It closely 



Stephen, being mentioned in the Gestn Su/>/tani t He could have left no 
posterity, as we find that the descendant of his sister, who married into the 
[Treat family of Braose (see Brambtr, Sussex), William de Brao.se, the great- 
grandson of Joel de Totnais, claimed and obtained the honours of both 
tianistaple and Tot ties. His possessions were, however, afterwards seized, and 
conferred upon Henry, the natural son of Reginald, Earl of Cornwall. On 
the accession of Henry III,, Reginald de Braosc, the third son of William, 
had restitution of the estates, which passed in marriage by his sister Eva to 
William de Cantetupe, whose* daughter Mill [cent married into the family of 
La Zouche; her son William thus obtained the honour and castle of Totnes, 
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resembles in its plan and defences the Castle of Plvmpton, placed, like it, on 
the ancient British road from Exeter into Cornwall. 

Joel de Toinais, having espoused the cause of Robert Courthose, the 
Conqueror's elder son, was deprived of bis lands by the Red King, who 
bestowed them upon Roger de Non ant; Joel thereupon retired as a monk to 
the Benedictine priory which he had founded at Barnstaple. 

riie Non ants continued at Totnes till the 9th year of [ohn, while Alured, 
the son of Joel, occupied a castle at Barnstaple or Banrni in North Devon, 
and took the side of the Empress Maud with Baldwin tie lied vers against 
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and, after 18 Edward [., the manor and Hit* possessions of the Braoses. 
The Nonants were succeeded in their portion of the lands by the family 
of Valletort, and after the failure of tins tine, the Nonant estate also fell to 
William la Zouchc. 

On the attainder of John de la Zouchc in the reign of Henry VIL, Totnes 
was granted (1485) to Richard Edgecombe, ancestor of the present Mount 
Edgecombe family, whose grandson (2 Elisabeth) conveyed the borough and 
manor to the Corporation of Totnes, and sold his interest in the honour and 
castle, with its lifty-sis, knights' fees, to Sir Edward Seymour, Lord of Berry; 
from that family it was conveyed in : 655 to William Bogan of Galcombe, 
with whose descendants the property remained till 1726, when it was sold to 
John Taylor, whose son resold it to the Jeffery family. They, again, in 17134 
parted with it to Erl ward, Duke of Somerset, and with this family it remains. 

Although situated in an important position, there are no military events 
recorded in relation to Totnes Castle. 1 l formed the temporary quarters 
of U»rd Goring, in October 1(345, it was held by the king’s forces in 
the following January, until the approach of Sir Thomas Fairfax towards 
Dartmouth. 
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B R ID G WATE R ( non*txiste?i() 

B RIDGWATER is one of ilie many splendid fortresses in the kingdom 
which, having survived from earliest times in a defensible condition 
until the Civil War of the seventeenth century, were then, by order 
of a commission which sat in London to attend to such matters, so 
thoroughly destroyed either as a measure of precaution or from mere vindic¬ 
tiveness — that few traces of their very existence remain at the present day. 

The lands were granted to Walter du Donat, perhaps a Netherlander who 
took kindly to the flat land and tht waters, and who, having founded or im¬ 
proved a settlement at the furthest inland navigable point of the river Parrel, 
called it “ Walter s Bridge, - ’ or 11 Brugge-Walter," corrupted later into Eiridge- 
vtatrr. He was followed by a son whose daughter-heiress married 1’aganel; 
her son Falk de Pagancl conveyed the property to William de Briwere, who 
originated the prosperity of the borough. He was high in favour with four 
kings — Henry 11 ., Richard I., John, and Henry ill.—and was for many years 
sheriff of this and eleven other counties, obtaining from King John a free 
charter for Brugge-Walter, with licence to erect a castle there. He also 
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founded here the hospital of St. John, and formed the haven, where he began 
the building of the original stone bridge of three arches across the river. Use 
castle is said to have been built by him between 1202 and 1216, and although 
in 1540 Inland, passing there, describes “the Castelle, sumtyme a rigid fair <fc 
strong Peace of Worfae," as then ruinous, it was in good preservation towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and owes its destruction to the Parlia¬ 
mentary' War in 1645. 

Tlie second De Briwere dying Bridgwater went to his eldest sister 
Grvecia, the wife of the great noble, William de Braose, lord of Bergavennv, 
Bramber, Brecknock, &c. t whose son William was killed by Llewellyn, when 
the borough of Bridgwater fell to Eve, the second daughter of De Braose, 
and wife of W. de Cant dupe ; her sister Millicent succeeded, and brought 
these lauds to her husband Eudo, Lord Zonch, but on the attainder of John, 
Lord Zouch and Seymour, the manor was given to Giles, Lord Aubeney, with 
reversion to Lord Zouch,—Lord Aubeney being appointed Constable of the 
castles of Bridgwater and Richmond. Henry VII 1 . created his son Earl of 
Bridgwater in 1539, and on failure of the I tile it was revived by James 1 . in 
the person of John Kgerton, Baron Ellesmere. George l. advanced this family 
to the dignity of dukes of Bridgwater. The castle was sometimes held by 
queens of England, and Charles 11 . Conferred the manor and castle 011 Sir 
William Whitmore, knight, but, soon after, the property was purchased by the 
Harvey family. 

Little can be gathered regarding the structure of this castle, the only visible 
relic of it living a Norman, archway, which perhaps formed the water-gate. 
There are also some bonded wine-cellars below the present custom-house and 
Castle Street, which formed part of a passage of communication between the 
castle and the river. In the Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Society 
for 1877, Mr. George Parker says he remembered the site of the castle hi 
Kings Square, now partly built over, as surrounded with wooden palings, 
with some of tile walls still remaining. Vestiges also remained towards the 
W„, leading to Dr. Morgan’s school, which former! part of the defences, 
and at the E. side of the town, near Barclay Street, were some very 
high mounds of earth, in which, on their removal, were found hones, bullets, 
swords, and other weapons. At the end of 164^, when orders came for the 
demolition of the castle and the works around it, a dissension arose between 
the soldiers of the garrison and the country peopTe, the latter insisting on the 
removal of the outside works, which the soldiers wished to retain; and the 
quarrel ended in the shooting down of numbers of the rustics. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax and Cromwell, the general and the lieutenant-general 
of the “New Model" army, invested Bridgwater on July u, 164;, the day after 
the rout of Goring at Langport, and Just four weeks after the king s defeat at 
Naseby, As they were reconnoitring together, Cromwell was nearly killed by 
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a shot from the castle, fired by Mrs, VVyndham, the wife of the governor, an 
officer to whom lie was speaking being killed by his side* Several councils of 
war were held to deckle on the operations to be commenced. Spi igg says the 
fortifications were very regular and strong, the ditch about 30 feet wide and 
very deep ; the garrison was about 1000 strong, and on the ramparts and castle 
were mounted 4+ guns* It was desired to storm the defences on the 14th, but 
delay was required in order to make bridges for crossing the ditches* Meantime, 
as the place was so strong, Fairfax w as perplexed as to what course to pursue ; 
he could not pass it by, nor could it be masked, because of the river. Again, 
regular approaches would be too tedious a process, and not easy in such low 
ground; so it was resolved to storm on the 21st- This was done at two 
o'clock on the morning of that day, when the Parliamentary troops, well led, 
crossed the moat, and, in spite of a very heavy lire, scaled the works and broke 
into a suburb of the town, called Eastover, capturing 500 Royalists, w hen the 
garrison retreated into the inner work and castle. From thence they fired the 
suburb, and next day great destruction was caused to the town. Colonel 
Edmund Wyndham, the governor, peremptorily refused the summons sent 
him, whereon Fairfax offered that all the women should leave the castle, 
and, as soon ;ls they were out, the artillery, aided by guns taken at Naseby, 
played on the place with such dire effect that the garrison felt obliged to 
seek terms; these were at hist arranged, and the town and castle surrendered 
on July 23rd. The Roundheads acquired great booty, in addition to the 
stores of provisions and 3000 stand of arms, since the country gentry, relying 
on the notion that the castle was impregnable, liad sent in their jewels, and 
gold, and plate, for safe keeping, to the value of nearly £1 00,000* Resting 
only a day after this lighting, Fairfax at once passed on to attack Hath, 
and then to die siege of Slier bourne Castle. 


B R 1 ST O I- (mtt-msigni} 

I Saxon limes Bristol was a town of no mean importance: it had hattle- 
l men led walls with five gates, one at each extremity of its main streets* 
Centuries later the Normans reared, on rising ground upon a neck of land 
between the river Frome and the Avon, a mighty fortress covering an area 
nearly as large as the old city, at some distance to the E* of it. Iceland says 
that this castle was built by Robert, the Red Earl of Gloucester, the natural 
son of Henry L, by Nesta, daughter of Rhys, Prince of S. Wales; but it is 
probable that the founder was Geoffrey, Bishop of Cuutances, who in 10&6 
was in receipt of a large part (one-thirdj of the revenues of Bristol; lie received 
large grants of land in this county from the Conqueror, and may have chosen 
the site of Bristol Castle fur his chief fortress, as it held the only road by which 
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Bristol could then be approached from Gloucestershire, and as, besides, it com¬ 
manded the harbour of this Western port. 

Nor was this the first occupation of the important site, for a Saxon castle 
had been founded, as supposed, hv King Edward the Elder, about gtt, on the 
E. of the existing town ; defended on the X. by the Frame, S. by Avon, and 
liaving a deep ditch on the E. where an arm of the Frame flows into the greater 
river ; while on the \V. was another deep moat meeting the Avon on the S. 
Probably there was also a wall inside the ditch, and stockades, and it seems 
certain that some stone buildings stood within the enclosure. 

When the conspiracy of Bishop Gdu was raised in the lirst year of the 
Red King, with the intent to dethrone him in favour of his elder brother Robert, 

the leaders of it used this for¬ 
tress of Bristol as their head¬ 
quarters, They were Odo 
and Robert rie Mortain, the 
Conqueror’s half - brothers; 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne ; 
Robert de Betesme; Robert, 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Arun¬ 
del ; William, Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham ; Geoffrey, Bishop of 
Coutances, and Robert de 
Mowbray, ids nephew 1 ; Roger 
Bigod, Hugh de Grantmesnil, 
and some others. Having 
crushed this rebellion, Rufus 
bestowed Bristol Castle and 
the earldom of Gloucester 
upon Robert Fitx-Hamon, one 
of the few Norman knights 
faithful to him, at whose death in 1107 his daughter Habile brought both 
ensile and title to Robert, King Henry's natural son, to whom Henry had 
married her, somewhat in despite of her dignity. This Earl Robert, however, 
proved himself the most valiant captain of his time, and was the stout supporter 
of his half-sister, the Empress Maud, throughout her war with Stephen. He 
was also the guardian of her son Henry, whom he kept for four years at Bristol, 
while his education and training were carried on. Jjird Lylllcton hears testi¬ 
mony to the great benefits which the young prince derived thus from his uncle. 

No doubt at this time Earl Robert added to the castle, and perhaps, as 
Iceland says, built “the great square stone dungeon (keep); the stones whereof 
came out of Caen in Normandy.” tt was scarce finished when (1 j 38) it was 
besieged by Stephen, who found it too strong and had to withdraw from before it. 
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Wlmn Stephen was taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln in 114! by Earl 
Robert, he was sent to his cousin the Empress for safe keeping in Bristol Castle ; 
but Gloucester himself being captured soon afterwards whilst escorting Maud to 
Ludgershall, Wilts (y.rv), these two prisoners were exchanged, and the Civil 
War commenced again with more fury than ever. The earl tiled of fever 1147, 
it is supposed at Bristol, since he was buried at the Priory of St, James. His 
son William bad Bristol, but when his daughter Hawisiu was married to King 
- John, that monarch retained the place himself, l ie afterwards divorced his 
wife for a similar reason to that winch separated Josephine from Napoleon 
—the want of issue—but Bristol remained with the Crown. Here the cruel 
king kept in confinement the unhappy Princess Eleanor, the DattwistlU of 
Brittany, after his murder of her brother Prince Arthur; she remained a close 
prisoner in this castle, and at Corfe, for forty years, till her death in 1241 
(35 Henry III,), and this for no crime except her title to the crown. The boy 
king Henry was brought to Bristol Castle in 121(1 to keep Christmas in it. 

In 1263, Prince Edward was sent by Henry 111, to secure Bristol at the 
opening of the Barons’ War, when his troops behaved so badly to the burghers 
that they attacked him, and he had to take refuge in the castle, whence, fearing 
to stand a siege, he retreated in haste and left the west country. 


Edward II. came here early in his reign to speed his favourite, Piers 
Gaveston, on his way to the government of Ireland; and four years later, 
Bartholomew, Lord Bad les mere, held the castle against the king, continuing there 
foi three years, hut it was finally taken in 1316. In 1326 the two Hespencers, 
who had incurred popular dislike, lied hither with the king for safety, when 
Queen Isabella and Mortimer returned from France. Sir Hugh Despencer, 
ulio \\.is ninety years old, was delivered up to the people of Bristol, and was 
di avven, hanged, and be headed," and Jus body in full armour having been 
hung up lor four days, with two strong cords, was cut to pieces, “and dogges 
did etc it; and because he was Counte of Wvnehester, his Ledde was sent 
thither {Ltland), This was done in sight of the king and his son in the castle. 
1 he king and the younger Despt-ncer then attempted to escape by water, but 
being forced by ill winds to land in Wales, were captured and sent to the queen 
at Hereford, who caused Despenecr, and also the Earl of Arundel and others, 
to by executed with much barbarity,—the She-Wolf of France being present, 
as is said. The king was sent to Kenilworth, and thence, after his enforced 
abdication, to Corfe; then to Bristol Castle again, where, a movement of 


the townspeople being made in his favour, he was sent off secretly with his 

keepers to Berkeley to his cruel end. It was in this castle that the Council sat, 

in Edward's absence, and proclaimed his son Edward guardian of the realm. 

In 1391), Richard II. passed from here to Ireland, whence he only returned 

to find his throne usurped. In the same year, when William Scropc, Earl of 

\\ ills, Sir John Bushy, Sir John Green, and Sir John Bagot were attainted, 
VOL* | ) T ,, 
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tliey fled from London to this castle, being followed by the Duke of Lancaster, 
who stormed the fortress, and look it in four days, when the three first named 
were seized and beheaded, Bagot escaping to Ireland, 

Edward IV, came here in one of his progresses, arid seems to have been 
present in the castle when Sir jolin Fulford and his companions were beheaded 
there, Nest, in the 26th of Henry VI 11 . (1534), we gel from Ldnnd an insight 
into the castle and its condition, He says : “In the caste 11 be two courtcs j in the 
utter courte, as in the N'AV, part of it, is a great dungeon tower, a praty church®, 
a stone bridge, and 3 bully warks. There be many iovvres yet slandyng in both, 
Ihe courtcs, hut alle tendeth to ruine." in Elizabeth's reign it was inhabited 
by beggars and thieves, 


Again a lapse of a century, and in 1631 we hear of the sale by King Charles 
of the castle and all its lands to the municipality of Bristol, for the sum of 
i ’959 i and tliis Corporation, at the commencement of the Civil War, thought 
it right that the walls and fortifications of the castle and town should be 
repaired, which was done in 1642, for, old as they were, the walls of the keep 
were strong. In addition, also, they built three regular forts to protect the 
town. Bristol was al first occupied by both sides in turns, but ultimately 
became the principal royal fortress in the West, and its loss, under Prince 
Rupert in 1645, was one of the final blows which the cause of the king received. 
Invited by the citizens, Rupert in 1643 came to Bristol with 20,000 troops, 
and at once attacked it, receiving the capitulation of its defenders after a 
siege of three days, when King Charles and his two sons visited the town. 

Sprigg says that Bristol was at ihe time of its final siege the only con- 
siderable port which the king had in the whole kingdom for shipping and 
trade, and it was also his magazine for all sorts of ammunition; so in August 
” 1A ’ 3S determined to attempt its capture, and orders were given to the 
Parliamentary army, under Sir Thomas Fairfax and Cromwell, to march 
agamst it. The town was accordingly invested about the 22nd of August. 

As the siege and capture of Bristol concerned only the outlying forts and 
the defences of the city itself and did not apparently affect the castle, it will 
nut x- necessary to recount here the occurrences of the storming, which took 
place on the ear y morning bf September 10th, when the defences were forced, 
and the chief fort of Pnorshil! was taken, its garrison being all put to the 

ri TTh P * rt matlC lerms !md * l ™^cd, marching out on 

ior^oIT'" 8 "™ **“ “ *• «*b* ™ **-* 

c P " T lk / t!lt WilS 5lighted aild demolished bv order of 

It Z 2 oT “ 5 * r ° ad WaS opci " d «» ^ °n which 

■ncienMl^ of x 1" Bn ? 01 " a drnwin « « given, copied from an 

MS. of 1440, by the monk Rowlie, which shows a circular enclosure 
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of embattled walling with the keep of Ear] Robert in its centre, and a 
watch-tower on both the E, and W, sides of it. Its simp? is a hollow 
square, with a cross in the middle. The elevations of the fronts of the 
keep shows embattled walls with turrets, having enriched Norman ornamen¬ 
tation. A chapel seems to have also existed in it. 


C A SI I. F. C A R Y (non-f.vi$tefit) 



HE old stronghold of Castle Carey, belonging to the Percevals, stood on 


1 the brow of the hills above the sources of the Carey streamlet, upon an 
eminence called Lodgehilt, in a fertile country, and in Hie midst of most 
picturesque scenery. The town was anciently called Caritb and Kari, The 
existing remains of it would scarcely be worthy of notice, but for some historical 
associations connected with them. Two large in minds— grass-covered, lying in 
a held immediately above the lake, on its E, side, defended on the S. side by a 
deep ditch, and N,W. by a wall built against the hill-side — are all that is to be 
seen of that ancient fortress, which for nearly 300 years was the scat of the 
Perceval Lovells, and which in early history resisted the attacks of even royal 
armies. In Barlow's Peerage, published 1773, it is stated, in a notice of Perceval, 
that the Norman Castle of Cary consisted of a mound with a great tower thereon, 
situated in an angle of a very extensive court, which was defended at other 
points by several lesser towers around the enceinte, and having a great gate¬ 
house ; and Collinson says that upon this site implements of war and iron bolts 
have been dug up. Above the castle is a range of strong earthworks, supposed 
to have been thrown up by Henry de Tracy in 1153, but which are more 
likely to represent an original fortilic.ition of British tribes, as indeed is 
indicated by the prefix Coer. 

The Conqueror took this place away from the Abbot of Glastonbury, and 
gave it first to Walter de Douai, with Brugge-Walter (now Bridgwater) and 
other lands. Soon after Domesday, however, it is found in the possession of 
Robert Perceval de Breherval or Bretevil, lord of Ivri and other places in 
Normandy, and in this family the lands continued till 2% Edward III. (13^1}, 
when they passed by an heiress to the St. Maur family, and afterwards by another 
heiress to lord louche of Heiningworth ; but on the attainder of this noble 
by Henry VIL for his support of King Richard, Cary Castle and manor were 
granted to Lord Willoughby tie Broke, They were then purchased by Edward, 
i st Duke of Somerset, and in 1 ^175 passed in marriage to Thomas, Lord Bruce, 
eldest son of the Earl of Aylesbury. In ibtiq the estates Were divided and sold 
to two persons, the manorial rights going to Henry Ho are, whose descendants 
still possess this part of the property* 

The first Lord Cary, Robert Perceval, retired to Normandy after the battle 
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of Hustings, and became a moult in the abbey of Bee, leaving Ins castle to his 
eldest son Ascelin, who, being a warrior of unusual fierceness and rapacity, 
acquired tlu* mime of Lupus. He married Isabel, daughter of the Earl of 
Bret ted lie, after storming her father's abode, and was succeeded at Cary by his 
second son, William (loud de Perceval, who, according to the monks, was 
called Lnpd/us, or "The Little Wolf,” — a word softened later into Lupeil, and 
then Love//, which thenceforth became the name of two great families in the 
peerage, 

'flits William Perceval, the first Lovell, is supposed to have built the castle, 
and it is certain that a Norman castle did exist in these limes, for we are told 
by chroniclers of two sieges which it endured ; one in 113H, and another in 
1153. Henry of Huntingdon, an historian of the twelfth century, says that 
" in the third year of Stephen the rebellion of the English nobles burst out 
with great fury : Talbot, at their head, held Hereford Castle in Wales against the 
king, which place Stephen besieged and took, Robert, Ear! of Gloucester,' the 
natural son of Henry I,, with other lords, entrenched himself in the strongly 
fortified castle of Bristol (?.?'.), and again in that of Leeds in Kent; William 
Lovell held Castle Cary; Payne held Ludlow; William de Mohun, Dimeter 
Castle; Robert de Nichole, Wareham Castle; Eustace Pitzjohn held Melton, 
and William Kitzalan Shrewsbury Castle, which the king stormed." 

The Gesia Sttphani chronicle says the king lost no time in besieging Carith, 
and pressed on the siege with vigour, throwing by his machine' showers of 
missiles and fire, without intermission, among the garrison, and reducing them 
to starvation, so that he sit Inst forced them to surrender on terms of submission 
and alliance. Thereon he garrisoned and held it until 1153, when the Percevals 
recovered it bv the aid of the Earl of Gloucester, son of the great Roberl. At 
this time Henry de Tracy was keeping Castle Cary for Stephen, and had 
fortified it anew, but Earl William marched suddenly upon him with a large 
foi cc, and demolished the works he had raised, compelling him to retreat, 
A brother of Wilh.mi, this Lord of Lary, was joint, fourth son of Ascclin, 
who had 1 Lirptree, or Richmond, Castle, which Stephen took from him by 
stratagem. 

1 litre is no mention of Castle Cary after the twelfth century, and it is 
possible that before it passed to thy lairds St. Maur, in 1351, it had fallen into 
decay. Some successor erected a grand manor-house near the site of the old 
fortress, and Collinson speaks of the “ fine arches and other remains ” of this 
second edifice as heing visible in his time. Within comparatively recent times 
there was a large arched gateway, with stabling on one side, and a large 

groined room, which in the time of the war with France was used as a depot 
for military stores. 

It was in this house that Charles II. b said to have slept after his escape 
frum \\ urcester, He came from Colonel Lane's, at Bentley, safely to Colonel 
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Norton's sit Leigh Court, near Bristol, disguised as Mrs* Jane Lane's serving-man, 
with that lady riding on a pillion behind him. Then from I^righ he came to 
Castle Cary on September i 6 t 165r, and stayed there the night, passing on next 
day to Trent, the house of Colonel Francis Wyndhain, In the Boscobel Tracts, 
Castle Cary is spoken of as the house of Mr. Edward Kirton, but no persons 
there are mentioned ; therefore it is likely that Kirton was the steward of 
William Seymour, Marquess of Her!ford, and afterwards Duke of Somerset, 
who was then proprietor of the Cary manor-house, which he had purchased, 
and in which his stew ard received the king. 

During their long hold of this property', the Perceval or Lovell family threw 
off several distinguished offshoots. The fourth son of William, Lord Lovell, 
was ancestor of the Lords Lovell of Titchmarsli, Xorthants; one of whom, in 
29 Edward L, was among the barons who supported this king in his pretensions 
to the sovereignty of Scotland against Pope Boniface Villain a letter which 
defied the Papal jurisdiction in this matter. Another was Lord High Chamberlain 
to Richard Ml.; a personage of such great importance that the poet Colling- 
bourne inveighed against him* with Catesby, Sir Thomas Ratcliffe and the king, 
in Ins verses beginning— 

"The cat, the rat, and Level] our dog, 

Doe rule all England under the hog 

The last word meaning the device of Richard; and for it and the rest the poor 
poet lost his head, It was this Francis, Lord Lovell, about whose uncertain fate 
there is so curious a story» He was one of Richard's commanders at Bosworth, 
having been created viscount by him, and, escaping to Flanders to the court of 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, joined the conspiracy of Lambert Sinxnel against 
Henry VIE., and with Martin Swartz invaded England in June 1487, with the Earl 
of Lincoln ; after their defeat at the battle of Stoke, Lovell was supposed to have 
been drowned in crossing the Trent, and was never heard of more. Another 
story * which is well authenticated, was to the effect that he lived long after in a 
cave or vault; d propos of which report it is a fact that in 1708, on the occasion 
of adding a chimney to the house of Minster Lovell near Burford, there w“is dis¬ 
covered a large room or vault underground, in which was the entire skeleton of a 
man, sitting in a chair at a table, with a mass-book, paper, pen, &c., before him, 
while near him lay a cup, H all much mouldered and decayed/ 1 This was judged 
by the family to l>e the remains of Francis, Viscount LovdL who might have 
been shut up thus hy friends, and by misadventure neglected and starved to 
death. The clothing of the body had been rich, but on the admission of air 
all soon fell to dust (see Gft/s Court f Qaou). 

The fifth son of the same Lord William of Cary was Sir Richard de 
Perceval, ancestor of the present Lord Egmout, who is Lord Lovell and 
Holland in England, as well as Earl of Egmont in Ireland, Another de- 
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seendant of this fifth son was Richard, born 1550, whose family retained the 
Perceval name ; having resided long in Spain, he was sought by Lord Burleigh, 
from his knowledge of the language, to decipher some letters supposed to refer 
to the Armada, which an English ship had taken out of a Spanish one in r 
Perceval was able to read them, and thus to make known the designs of Spain 
against his country in time for preparations against the arrival of that dreaded 
armament. 


DUNS T E R (chief) 

T HE ancient stronghold of Dtinster stands on the western edge of a deep 
valley, upon :t tor, or lull, 200 feet in elevation, whence the valley passes in 
a short distance to the sea near Mini,head, on the X. coast of the county. The 
old town of Dtinster nestles at the foot of the castle hill—a quaint and interesting 
Collection of old-fashioned and half-timbered houses. The old west-country 
name for the hill, of Tor, originally attached to the castle which in Saxon times 
stood on the summit of this natural mound or burh, probably a timber and 
stockaded fortress with a ditch, that in the time of the Confessor belonged to 
one Altuic. Soon after the Conquest, it passed into the hands of William de 
Mohun, and his family I whose name in modern days has been corrupted into 
Mwn) he hi Dunster for nearly three and a half centuries. 

This William was a landowner from the Cotcntin in Normandy, who had 
followed Duke William and his fortunes, and having fought for him well at 
Senlac, was rewarded with some sixty-eight manors in the west of England, 
which were formed into an honour or barony, of which Dunster was the 
caput. On the site of the fortress of Aluric which doubtless was a strong 
one for protection against the sea-rovers, and also from the Welsh of the west— 
l>e Mohun built a stone Norman castle, which early in the next Centurv was 
considered one of the most important in the west country, and was held by 
the second baron, also William by name, for the Empress Maud against King 
Stephen, who feared to attack it J , the character of I his lord may be judged 
from the name which he acquired, in those terrible and lawless days, of u The 
Scourge of the West." In the time of King John, the owner, Reginald de 
Mohun, was a minor, and was kept in ward by the king, who appointed 
his trusty henchman, Hubert de Burgh, custodian of Dunster. This baron 
dying in 1213, the castle again fell to the Crown in ward till the heir, another 
Reginald, came of age. It is probably this baron or his son, who between 1246 
and 1:7# may have built the existing walls and towers of the lower court,— 
the keep having been erected long before. 

John de Mohun, 8tb baron, died 1376, leaving daughters only, when his 
widow, Lady Joan, sold the estate and castle to Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, the widow of a second husband, Sir Andrew 
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Lulirdl of Chilton. She was a dame of high birth anrl great wealth, and her 
son, Hugh Luttre II, eventually succeeded to the honour and castle of Du aster ; 
but Lady Joan de Mohim retained possession for her life, and outlived Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell, and when Sir Hugh succeeded, vexatious legal proceedings 
were instituted against him, by the daughters of the last De Mohtm. He was 
poor, and had to borrow £50 from the Abbot of Cleeve to defend the soil, 
which terminated at last in [4.04 in his favour {Bamft). Sir Hugh made many 
additions to the castle, and strengthened the gatehouse with two buttresses, 
which are still to be seen. He died in 1428, and his son John in 1430, where¬ 
upon ins young son James, an infant, succeeded, who became a Lancastrian, and 
was killed on that side, at the second battle of St. Albans, in 1461, leaving two 
sons, minors. Edward IV. confiscated the Luttrell estates (1463), granting 
them to the Earl of Pembroke, and it was only after Bos worth that the 
family regained their possessions, and Hugh Luttrell the heir came to Duuster. 
Three generations of knighted Luttrells then continued here, the latter one, 
Sir John, serving in the war in Scotland and in France. He was knighted at 
Leith, after Flodden, and died in 1551, leaving three daughters, when the 
estate w T ent to Ins brother's issue. Other three Luttrclls succeeded him, of 
whom the last, Thomas, was owner during the Civil War, and seems to have 
begun :is a Parliamentarian, like many of his neighbours, hut to have faced 
both ways, since he was found even paying for the support of royalist troops 
when Colonel Wyndham managed to obtain possession of Dunster Castle for 
tile king. It seems that in September 1642, when the Marquess of Hert¬ 
ford will) a force of 400 men came to Minch cad, Thomas Luttrell was ordered 
by the Found head general to defend Dunster, and being summoned by the 
Royalists, “Mistress Luttrell commanded the men within to give lire . . . which 
accordingly they did,” from behind the castle rampart; whereon the king's 
troopers retreated, much to the vexation of Hertford, who charged them 
with cowardice. After this the castle was held for the Parliament till after 
the fall of Bridgwater, in (643, when the king's star was so much in the 
ascendant, that Luttrell surrendered his castle to the royal troops, and it was 
garrisoned for the king under Colonel Francis Wyndham. 

In Jf>45, after the reverses of Charles and the fall of Bridgwater and 
Bristol, Duuster remained the only fortress in the county held by king's 
troops, and Colonel Blake (afterwards the great admiral and vanquisher of Van 
Troinp), with Colonel Sydenham, was sent from Taunton to reduce it. They 
opened the siege early in November, and so completely blockaded the place 
that relief was impossible, and a speedy surrender was looked for; but the 
besieged, (hough straitened both as to water and provisions, gallantly held 
on, and returned a curt refusal to Blake's repeated summons. Meantime the 
approaches and batteries were pushed nearer, and mines were worked, which, 
however, the governor countermined, so that when on January 3, 164b, Blake 
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sprang three mines, no great amount of damage \vv& done, and the breach 
that was made was so inaccessible, that the intended storming could not be 
carried out. Incessant attempts were made for Wyndbam's relief, and at last 
a force of 1500 horse anti 300 foot managed to reach Dunster, and on 
February 5th threw in a welcome aid of four barrels of powder, thirty cows 
and fifty sheep; having done this, they spoilt the mines and destroyed 
the works of the enemy, and retreated to Devon. Then Exeter and other 
strong places in the West were Lost to the king, and fresh troops were sent by 
Fairfax to the siege of Du lister ; and at IlisI, in April, on a fresh summons being 
made by Blake and Skippon, Colonel Wyndhutn, learning the king's losses and 
deprived of all hope of relief, demanded a parley, the result of which was that, 
after sustaining a dose siege for a hundred arid fifty clays, with the loss of 
twenty men, he surrendered the castle on April 22nd, when six guns and 
two hundred stand of arms were all that fell to the captors. With this the 
fighting in Somerset ended. The war was then, practically over, and the king’s 
power destroyed. 

Lultrell then felt the effects of his undecided policy. The Council sent 
down some one to supersede him, and gave orders for the castle to be pulled 
to pieces, which fortunately was not done as intended, nor was the building 
“slighted"; so the Lultrell family happily cotitimie in the enjoyment of their 
old stronghold, 

Nothing remains of the Norman keep which crowned the tor or mound, 
and its very shape is unknown. The mound is oval in shape and of natural 
formation, but has been scarped all round to render it less accessible. Below 
the tor on the N. side is a level platform of about half an acre, forming the 
lower ward, which conforms to the curve of the hill, and is continued on the 
X. by a curtain wall with Hanking towers, below which the hill, somewhat 
scarped, falls thence to the valley. The ancient gateway from the lower ward 
is no longer used ; it contains the old timber and iron gates of Henry VMb's 
time, or older, and stands at an angle with the old gatehouse to which the road 
from the town leads up. This fine building is -till perfect, 45 feet in height, 
with two lofty octagonal towers, heavily battlemented, but without either port* 
cull Is or drawbridge. Ll is in three floors; the first with, two good rooms and 
two closets; the second, which was formerly on the same plan, has been 
of late years converted into a fine hall, with an open roof: in it there are five 
Tudor windows and a fireplace. Upon exterior panels arc carved various arms 
of the Luttrell family and their connections. 

There seems to be no masonry here of earlier date than Henry 111,, who 
spoke of Dunster as « my castle.” The curtain wall and low towers may be 
of that reign, while the gatehouse is Edwardian. The grand structure of 
the inhabited portion w;is rebuilt in the tune of Elizabeth, on the old 
foundations. 
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ELMORE (tttnMxistcHt) 

T MK site of the ancient castle of Enmore is four miles W, from Bridgwater. 

Before the Conquest the lands belonged to a Norman family named 
CourceUu, but soon afterwards we find them in the hands of the family of 
William Malet, the famous warrior of Duke William’s army. His son Robert 
appears to have been the grantee, and after him the next brother Gilbert held 
the lands, and left them to his son and heir, William Malet. Of the same family 
were William and Robert Malet, who took part with the Duke of Normandy 
agamst Henry L, and were banished from England; and Baldwin, the eldest 
son of the former of these, on reconciliation with the king, settled at Enmore, 
which became the chief seat of the family. This Baldwin was a (might, and b 
designated "de Enmore. 1 ' His son Sir William Malet followed, and then his son, 
likewise a knight; and so the succession went on in this family, generally from 
father to son, in curious and uneventful regularity, through all the changes of 
the country for more than 500 years, until John Malet in the seventeenth century 
dying, left an only daughter and heir, Elizabeth, married to John Wilrnol, the 
Earl of Rochester, who thus acquired Enmore. Rochester, in 16S4, left three 
daughters, coheiresses, the eldest of whom, Anne, was wife to Henry Bayntun 
nf Spyc Park, Wilts, and brought him lliis manor; from them it descended 
to Sir Edward Bayntun Roll, Bart., who at the dose of the last century sold 
Enmore to James Smyth, and from him it was conveyed to the Earl of 
Egm01 it. His son, Earl John, in 1833 sold the property to Mr. Nicholas 
Broad men d, whose son, Mr. Fhomas P, Broadmtad, is die present owner. 

Nothing seems to he known about the earlier manor-house, wliicli was 
undoubtedly protected by the existing ditch, and sufficiently fortified. It was 
pulled down on the purchase of the estate from Lord Egmont, and the present 
structure was reared m its place. It stands on gently rising ground in a very 
line park. 


FAR LEIGH, or FARLEIGH HUNGER FORD (miW) 

F ARLE 1 GH, being partly in Somerset, is sometimes claimed by that county ; 
it lies about eight miles S.E. of Ifcdh, arid five W. of Trowbridge. 

1 he castle stands on a rocky terrace, below which flows the Frame River, 
giving protection on the N.E., N., and N.W. sides, but there are commanding 
heights upon the S. side. Of the original Norman stronghold nothing can 
be said to remain ; what now exists there is the work of the Hungerfords, 
some part being of the fourteenth century, but most of it belonging to ihe 
early fifteenth {Parker), 

[ *** g ‘ Ven by the Conqueror to Roger de Loured le, and on its 
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reversion to ilie Crown, the Red King bestowed it on Hugh tie Montfort, 
tiie 11 lord of Kimney, ;i son of Thurstan de Bastenburgh, another Norman 
of distinction,—killed in a dud, who left a son having ns Ins only issue a 
daughter, wife to Gilbert de Gant, whose son Hugh assumed the name of 
Montfort. This Hugh married Adeline, daughter of Robert, Karl of MelJeul, 
and from his eldest son Robert was descended Sir Henry de Mont fort, who, 
towards the close of the reign of Henry ill., had his seat at Karleigh ; whence 
tins castle was also called Karleigh Montfort. After him followed later Sir 
Reginald de Montfort, who in 1357 alienated his properly to Henry Burgh ersh, 
liishop of Lincoln, He left it to his brother Bartholomew, Lord Burghcrsh, 
a baron of much power hi the reigns of Edward il. and HI., who did good 
service in the French and Scottish wars, and fought at Creey. His grand- 
daughter, au heiress, married Edward, Lord Despenqer, and dying s.p. r 
Karleigh was sold in 13119 to Sir Thomas Hungerford, knight, then of Hcy- 
tesbury, who, with money acquired in the Trench wars (Lelatid says by the 
ransom of the Luke of Orleans), fortified the old manor-house with the four 
mighty towers and walls, and with two embattled gateways, in 7 Richard HI,; 
but having done this without a licence, he had to pay a small fine and 
received the kings pardon. He died 1398, leaving Karleigh in dower 
for his wife Joan, who was succeeded by her son, Sir Walter Hungerford, 


in 1412, 

The services of this knight must have been important in the French War, 
since he enjoyed a grant of a hundred marks a year (or about J.1335 of our 
currency), seemed on llie town and castle of Marlborough, and the wool rales 
of Wells, in compensation for his outlays in that war. Henry VI. summoned 
him to Far lame ilt ^ Lord Hungerford some years before his death, in 1449. 
On the death of his sou Robert, ten years later, the widow founded the Hunger- 
ford chapel and chantry at Karleigh. ftobert, the third lord, was a zealous 
Lancastrian, who married, in his father's lifetime, Alianorc, daughter and heir 
of Lurd William Molyus, and was in consequence occasionally called Lord 
Molyns. After tlie terrible defeat of Tow tern, on March 29, 1461, which 
established Edward IV, on the throne, Ring Henry, his queen and his son, tied 
northward m company with a few noblemen, of whom Lord Hungerford was 
one, and came lo Scotland, where safety was purchased by the cession, to 
the King uf Scots, of Berwick, a fortress captured fifty-six years before bv 
Henry IV Hungerford was attainted by the Act of Parliament t Edward IV., 
and when, two years later, Queen Margaret renewed the war, and got 
possesion of some of the northern castles, he was the chief of those who 
■Wended Aln.ru* U£,lc “ ,lh 5 “ ° r frendi soldiers. Soon nflenvards 
,1 it “T, TT*I " ,he b ' ,Ulc of conveyed to Newcastle 

H “ dd “ l »«. joined Warwick upon his defection 
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from Edward IV. P and being taken and tried for high treason at Salisbury 
(8 Edward IV.), was condemned and beheaded. Edward IV. then gave Ear- 
Idgli to his brother Richard, and George, Duke of Clarence, lived here. 
In the first year, however, of Henry VII. his attainder, and that of his father, 
were reversed by Parliament, and his heir had restitution of his lands and 
honours (Brook?), 

This Lord Himgcrford married Anne, daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, and left only a daughter, when, as the estates were entailer! 
on heirs male, they descended to Walter, second son of the third lord. Sir 
Walter had naturally taken the side of Richmond, joining him on his march to 
Tain worth, and lighting at Bos worth with him. He was a Privy Councillor 
afterwards with Henry- VIII. His grandson. Sir Walter, created Lord Hunger- 
ford of Hevteshury, was concerned in the troubles of 1540, at the time when 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was beheaded, and he also lost his life on Tower 
Green, at the same time and place, when his estates were confiscated. His son 
Sir W alter, however, recovered them, and eventually the property passed to 
the son of this man's daughter, Lucy, who had married a relative, Sir Anthony 
Hunger ford of Black Bourton, Oxfordshire, namely, to Sir Edward Hunger- 
foul of Corshatn, K.C.B., who died in 164K, leaving everything to his half- 
brother Anthony, whose son, .Sir Edward, succeeding, was knighted at the 
coronal toil of Charles l|. He, in those spendthrift days, so involved his estates 
that they had to be sold by liis trustees to Henry I lay n ton of Spye Park, 
Devines, who with Ins wife, Lady Anne Wilmot, sister of the Earl of Rochester, 
resided at Earleigh ; and they appear to have been the last occupants of the old 
fabric. The lands were afterwards resold, in 1702, to Joseph Houllon, the 
squire of a neighbouring property, and his descendant, Sir E. Victor Moulton, 
G.C.M.G., owned the property for many years. The castle, however, did not 
come to the Moultons till 173 a , when it bad fatten greatly to decay, and when 
a great part of its materials had been removed for other uses. It was advertised 
for sale in 1891, and was sold to the first Baron Donington, whose wife, Edith 
Maud, Countess Loudoun in her own right as daughter of the second Margaret 
of Hastings, was descended from Sir Thomas Himgcrford (executed at 
Salisbury in 1469) by his only daughter Mary, married to Lord Hastings. Cord 
Donington, who died in 1895, settled the Earleigh Himgcrford estate on the 
children of Iris third son, Gilbert, who are to bear the name of Hungerfoid- 
Hastings. 

At Earleigh Castle was horn the unfortunate lady, Mary Plantagenct. 
Countess of Salisbury, the daughter of George, "false, fleeting Clarence." After 
the murder of her brother, Edward, Earl of Warwick, by Henry VIL, she 
petitioned and obtained from Parliament the restitution of his estates. She 
married Sir Richard Poky a Welsh knight, cousin to Henry VII., and was made 
Countess of Salisbury by Henry VIII., having a fair claim to the title by her 
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birth. One of her two sans w\vs Reginald, Cardinal Pule, who excited the 
king's enmity by his opposition nt the Pap.il court, mid Henry accusing both 
his brother Henry and his mother of being implicated in a conspiracy against 
him, lodged them both in the Tower on a charge of high treason in 1538* First, 
the king caused her ^on, who was Henry, Lord Montague, to be beheaded, and 
after a rigorous imprisonment of two years, lie brought the countess, who was 
nearly seventy years old, to the scaffold* Here a dreadful scene ensued, us 

the old countess refused to lie 
down at die block, and the 
executioner had to seize her 
grey hair and chop her head 
oft the best way he could* 
There is a story connected 
with Farleigh, also at the time 
of Henry VII L, which relates 
to Sir Walter or "Lord” Hun- 
gerford of Heyteshury. This 
man had three wives : how he 
dealt with the brst two h not 
known, but a doleful tale exists 
about the third, Joan, daughter 
of Lord Hussey of Sleaford. In 
a fi Humble Petition 11 addressed 
by her to one of the Secretaries 
of State, she complains that her 
lord had kept her locked up in 
one of the towers H for three 
or fewer years, without comfort 
of any creature, & under the 
custodic of my lord's Chaplain, 
Sir John a Lee, who hath once 
or twice poyson'd me, as he 
.* tl . . n °I deny upon exatnina- 

tSOti * He bath l™ Ised ™y lord that he will soon rid him of me ■ & 1 

"? T? kec P hiH for I have none other meat nor 

drmk r hut such as cometh from (lie said priest, & brought me bv my lord's 

toole; which meal & drmk 1 have often (eared, & yet do so everyday more 
than another, to taste; so that l have been well-nigh starved, Sometimes 

, a ’ 1 sh(Juki (il<J for l;,ck o( sustincnce, & had, long ere this time had 
not p«™„ of the country of their charity, knowing m v Lords deLyne 

rOUfiht me t0 Window in the night s^ J 

* U " nli “ »*> h3d = & *»* « '« -he k. of God , for money Lve 
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none, wherewith to pay them, nor yet have had of my Lord, these 4 years, 
four groats. I his lord, who seems to have been crazy, was the man wlu> was 
charged With other high crimes in connection with the Lincolnshire rebellion 
of 1536, and beheaded in 1540. His wife, whose father, Lord Hussey, had 



FAR LEIGH 


previously shared the same fate for the same offence, then married, as her 
second husband, Sir Robert Throckmorton ; she died in 1571. 

Karleigh held a garrison for Charles L under Colonel Hungerford, brother of 
(lie owner, Sir Edward Hungerford, who actually was at the time commander 
of the Parliament forces in Wiltshire; but after the fall of Bristol and other 
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fortresses in the West it surrendered, on thy igth September i6+g, and thereby 
escaped demolition, 

in the most perfect state of this stronghold, it consisted of two wards, sur¬ 
rounded by a high crenellated wall, outside of which, where not defended by 
the river ami dilch, there was a moat. It had two entrances, the principal one 
being on tile E,, in the embattled gatehouse, the shell of which remains, having 
a drawbridge over the moat. Thera are some fragments of the other entrance, 
on the W. side. A spring of water in the adjacent hill supplied the moat, by 
means of pipes which were discovered in late years, This gate led into the 
outer ward, round which were placed the stables and offices, from whence 
another gateway opened to the N. or inner court, measuring ibp feet by 144. 
The wall of this court was (Linked by four large circular towers, 60 feet high, 
containing three storeys; of these only (lie towers at the S.E. and S.W. 
corners remain. The N'.W . and N,E, towers, with the intermediate buildings, 
are quite dcstioved, except a small piece of parapet overlooking a deep 
dell, called Danes’ Ditch. In the inner court were the great Hall and the 
State apartments, which are said to have once been magnificent in their ap¬ 
pointments, "above any other baronial residence in England"; these were 
entire in 1701, but have now quite disappeared. They were decorated with 
tapestry, sculpture, and paintings, and the hall was hung with suits of armour, 
worn bv possessors of Farleigh, and with spoils from the fields of Cregy, 
Poictiers, Agincourt, and Calais; but nil Inis vanished except the lines of 
foundations. The chapel, on the right hand at entering, is the most entire of 
llie buildings, mid adjoining it, 011 the X., is the chantry or oratory dedicated 
to St, Anne, before mentioned. There are some interesting tombs of the 
Hungcrfords, and below the chantry » a collection of bodies m lead cases, 
moulded to the shape of the figures and faces. E, of this building is a house 
built for the two chantry priests, and now converted into a dairy farm-house. 
Ihe later owners have endeavoured to preserve the remains of these buildings, 
and have decorated the interior of the chapel with a fine collection of ancient 
armour, 1 he park, which was 2$ miles in circuit, lay on the N, ami W. sides. 
Ihe chief front of the castle in the inner ward, shown in Buck, faced the 
E.j a grand flight of stairs leading up to its doorway. 


MON } ACUTE (no»-f.xisieni) 

T HE village 01 this name, in the hills four miles to the W. of Yeovil, stands 
:U the loot of a steep conical hill, somewhat detached from the ridne 
which, it* Men arutns, is given by some as the derivation of the name. 

.1 the time of Canute, that king’s standard-bearer, Tofig, a Dane, owned 
6 ‘ lllds ltire ' lhen callt:d Lutegaribuiy, and to the summit of this hill is 
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attached the legend of the Holy Rood of Waltham, which is briefly as follows; 
The blacksmith of Montacute dreamed on three occasions of a vision enjoining 
him to obtain the aid of the priest and to dig on this hill-top ; at last he obeyed, 
and under a stone were found two crucifixes, an ancient book, and a hell, Tofig 
being informed of the treasure thus miraculously Iroven, brought a waggon 
and oxen to cart it away to some minster. Glastonbury and Canteihurv and 
others were named, but the oxen refused to move. Tolig went through a list of 
holy places in vain, and at last named Waltham in Essex, a place also belonging 
to himself, whereon the cart at once started off and came to Waltham in time. 
Heie lie built a small church wherein to house the Holy Rood ;md attract 
pilgrims. In the course of years Tofig*s lands became the property of Earl 
Harold, afterwards the king, who built at Waltham a grand church for ail abbey 
of canons and a dean, and thus originated the Holy Rood or Cross of Waltham 
which gave a war-cry to the English at Sen lac, 

After the Conquest, Tofig’s lands were held by Drogo or Dru de Montacute, 
—deriving his name from a township of that name in Normandy,—a follower 
of Duke William, in the retinue of Robert de Mortaln, or Morton, Earl of 
Cornwall, under whom he held the manor, and who is said to have reared a 
castle on the summit of the same hill soon after the Conquest, This castle was 
attacked in io6g by the men of Somerset and Dorset, in a last struggle for 
freedom against their new and savage masters, but they were routed by the 
warlike Geoffrey, Hisliop of Coutanccs, when horrible sufferings were inflicted 
upon the vanquished tribesmen. In 1091 William the son of Robert de Mortain 
founded here a priory of Cluniac monks, and endowed it with this manor 
and its castle. In the reign of Henry I., the castle being decayed, a chapel 
w;is built on its site which existed in the time of Leland, but of which 
no vestiges whatever remain at present. Round the hill arc some traces of 
earthworks which may be survivals of the old Norman castle, and a modern 
Look-out lower now occupies the hill-top, 

Drogos descendants held the rest of the lands here for many generations, 
and in the persons of the earls of Salisbury became the greatest nobles in 
England, Simon de Mont acute was both a great soldier and an admiral 
(temp. Edward L), and his son was summoned to Parliament as baron in 
a Edward M, The next, William, Lord Montacute, after performing great 
services for Edward III., was in 1336 made Earl of Salisbury, and wits Earl 
Marshal; and his son seems to have gone back to the old form of the name, 
Montagu, which Was adopted, and which followed the illustrious succession of 
nobles and warriors and statesmen of liie family who flourished after him. 

The beautiful mansion known as Montacute House is in the possession 
of a fine old Somersetshire family named Rhelips, who have been settled at 
Montacute tunce the middle of the fifteenth century, 
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NETHER STOWEY (MrthwtarQ 

O N the northern slopes of the Quantock Hills, some nine miles from 
Bridgwater, upon the hill still called Castle Hill, above (he E. end of the 
village of the above name, are the remains of an extensive fortification, which, 
in view of the artificial character of the mound, must be of remote origin. 
To the eastward of this site the steep hill rises another 500 feet, and within 
a mile in the same direction, on the highest point of the truant neks, 
is Dowsbo rough Castle, an early British or ante-Roman earthwork of oval 
form. The mound of Stowey, which rises out of the steep slope of the 
Castle Hill, is circular and about 100 yards in diameter at its base; a 
steep ascent leads to the edge of a circular ditch, now id feet in depth, 
which environs the upper and quite artificially formed mound above, on 
the summit ot which are the foundations of a large tower, measuring about 
do feet by 50, and 7 or it feet in thickness, said to he those of a somewhat 
modem erection, pulled down about fifty years ago. The plan of these 
foundations has, however, a close resemblance to that of a Norman keep, 
with its forebuilding for the staircase, and it seems probable that below the 
later erection may lie the walls of the Norman castle alleged to have stood 
on the mound. 

There do not appear to be any notices or records of this fortress in history, 
nor do we know who were its owners or builders, except that it is Siiicl to have 
been the residence of James (Tcmchet), Duron And ley, who was one of the 
leaders of the Cornish insurgents who in 1497 were defeated by the forces of 
Henry VII. at the battle of Blacklieath (June 54). Lord Audley- being laken 
prisoner, is said by Lord Bacon to have been u led from Newgate to Tower 
Hill, in a paper coat painted with his own arms; the arms reversed, the coat 
torn, and he at Tower Hill beheaded.’ 

Leland wrote: “Here is a goodly Matter place of the horde Audrey's, 
standing exceeding pteasauntly for good Pastures, &i having by it a Parke of 
redde Den re & another of falow & a faire Brooke serving al the oflices of 
the Maner Place. Lord Atidcley that rebelled yn Henry the 7th Tyme 
began great Foundations of Stone-work ta the enlarging of his House, the 
which can yet be scene onperfect." 

Burke's Dormant and Extinct Peerages shows that Sir James de Audley 
4th Lord And ley (originally Alditheley), the great warrior of Poictiers 
{Froissart}, and one of the original knights of the Garter, was succeeded 
by his son Nicholas, who died s.p. 1392, when the barony of Audley devolved 
on the grandson of his sister joane, the wife of Sir John Touehcl His 
descendant, Sir George Touehet, 18th Baron Audley, was created Furl 
Castlehaveu in the Peerage of Ireland, in 1616. The second earl, his 


son 
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Mervyn, 19th Baron Ami ley, being convicted of high crimes, was sentenced 
to death, and executed on Tower Hill, August 14, 1631, 

I he site of the tower commands a wide prospect, — across the Bristol 
Channel to the Welsh mountains on one hand, and away to the Mendips 
and Glastonbury Tor on the other, 


HUN NET (minor) 

A BOUT three miles from Frome, and the same from Wit ham Station, this 

, castle stands in the lowland under the hills, among the trees which grow 

around the si ill perfect moat which almost washes the foot of the walk, [t is 

described by Parker as a good example of a tower*built house or castle, that 

is, a house of tolerable refinement built in the form of a keep, in three or 

four storeys, with windows on all four sides of each Hour, and having four 

towers or turrets, one at each angle, large enough to contain in one, bed-rooms, 

in another, closets, the third being devoted to offices, and the fourth to the 

staircase. Jn Nunitcy, the circular corner-turrets are so large as almost to 

meet at the two ends of the house, which is long and narrow, and with walls 

so thick as to curtail much the interior space, It is a strongly fortified 

dwelling-house of the fourteenth century, and an interesting one; along the 

top of the walls outside are ranged the stone corbels, or brackets, which carried 

the wooden gallery for defence of the walls in place of machicolations, 

llie first notice of the place is in 1259 Hemp. Henry III.), when its 

manor is granted to Henry de Montfort, the eldest son of the Earl of 

Leicester; but in 1262 the owner is Eli;is do Money, ancestor of the 

Delameres, and hi 1315 (2 Edward lb), when a second Domesday Register 

was made of all owners of manors, H Noin" was owned by Nicholas de la 

Marc, and Alexander and Delicts de Montfort; then followed a Thomas, 

whose son John Delaniere is in 1372 scheduled as holding Xunney under 

Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex. This is the Sir John who, 

according to the Patent Rolls, obtained a licence in 1373 {47 Edward lib) 

as ‘ J John de la Mare, chivaler," to crenellate his house of “ Nonny." He was 

a soldier of eminence, who served with Edward in the French wars, where no 

doubt, like others, he amassed sufficient wealth by ransoms and loot to build 

a suitable dwelling; he served as sheriff in 1377, and dying about 1389, was 

succeeded by his soil Philip, who had sufficient wealth to found a chantry 

there. After him John Delaine re held the property, which is next found in 

tile hands of an heiress Coristantia, who had been the wife of one John Poulet, 

and at her death in 1443, her son John Pun let, aged fourteen, succeeded to 

the estate. He died in 1492, leaving a son and heir John, who is there in 1518. 

At the dissolution of monasteries, this estate and chantry seems to have 
vol. a. , 
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fallen to the Crown, for in 1560 the descendant of these Poulets, having 
become Lord St. John, Marquess of Winchester and Treasurer of England, 
obtained from Klir-abeth a grant of the house and the chantry of Nunney. 
Then the estate is sold to Richard Parker, who again alienates to Richard 
Prater; and it was this man’s grandson. Colonel Richard Prater, who sustained 
the siege in 1645. and surrendered the castle after a fight of two days. He 
hoped to save his property, hut it was sequestered and ordered to be sold. 

I‘niter died before this could be carried out, hut in 1652 the estate and castle 
were divided and sold to various persons, anti the widow and family left 
to penury. 

The walls of the castle are nearly perfect, and are 63 feet in height, the 
oblong building measuring 61 feet by 25, hut the roof and doors have gone ; 
these have all been of timber, without any stone vaulting. The kitchen is on 
the ground door, where are two large fireplaces; above on the first floor was 
the hall, occupying the whole stage, and the two upper storeys contained the 
family rooms and Slate apartments. The N.W, tower held the staircase, 
which seems to have been of wood, and in the K.E, turret, second floor, is a 
very perfect example of a private chapel or oratory, the entrance to which 
is contrived curiously through the jamb of a deeply recessed window, 
perhaps in order to secure orientation ; the other window opens eastward, 
and its sill, bracketed out, forms the altar; there is a piscina also. The 
windows and architecture generally are of the transition from Decorated to 
Perpendicular. 

Lcland visited Nurmey twice j for the first time in 1540, when lie writes: 
“A praty Castell, at the W. end of the Parochc church, having at eche end by 
N. & S. z praty round Towres, gatheryd by Compute to joyne in to one. 
The Wan I is be very stronge & Ihykke, the Stayres narrow, the Lodginge within 
some what darke. It slundeth on the left ripe of the Ryver [which] dividithe 
it from the Church Yarde. The Castell is servid by Water conveyed into it 
owte of the Ryver. There is a stronge Waulle withe oule the Mote fOwnde 
about, savings at the E, Parte of the Castell, where it is defendyd by the 
Brooke." 

In the Additional MSS. in the British Museum Library (No. lyofis) is a 
diary kept by a Royalist officer at this time, giving a rough sketch of the castle, 
which shows the turrets with conical tops and a high roof to Ihe main building, 
The outer wall of defence is not shown in Buck's drawing—it was only 1 1 feel 
high nor are the gatehouse and drawbridge shown. 

This, then, Is the fortress which in 1643 Colonel Prater, its owner, garrisoned 
for the king, and held against the Parliamentary force which Fairfax, on the 
march to attack Bristol, detached under Colonel Rainsborough to besiege it, 
and which consisted of the Colonel's own regiment and Colonel Hammond's 
with two guns. Fairfax himself rode over to view Nunney, and found it to 
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he a very strong place (Sfijigg). However, it was ill munitioned and pro¬ 
visioned, and after a day s batterings during which a breach was made in the 
castle wall. Colonel Prater surrendered next day (September 20th), when his 
garrison of eighty men were made prisoners. It is said that one of these, who 
were chiefly Irish, deserted to the enemy and betrayed a weak spot tn the 
walls,—which is unlikely to have been known to him* The effects of the firing 
arc still visible on the wall, and were chiefly the work of a 36-pounder gun 
brought over from Shepton Mallet. The besiegers I as! five nieii p chiefly by the 
fire at 011c marksman who seldom failed to hit his man. One of them had the 
temerity to climb a tree in the garden, where now stands the manor-house, to 
steal fruit, but he was brought down at the first shot. The castle flag, a red one 
with u a cmd fix-cross” in the centre of it, was sent to London as a Papist 
trophy. Then the old castle was burnt, to prevent further use of it to the king, 
nind it was ordered to he '■ slighted,' 1 which happily could only partially have 
been carried out. 


RICH MONT, OR HARPTREE {mn^xisitnt) 

N the northern slopes of the Mendips, near the village of East Harptree, 



w stood a castle which was a stronghold of the Gournay branch of the 
Harptree family. After the Conquest this parish was granted to Geoffrey, 
Bishop of Coutanccs, another of the warrior churchmen of the period, and 
it was held of him by Asset in Gout; I de Perceval, ancestor of the Perceval 
family, and, by a younger son, of the barons Harptree and Gournay* 

From Sir John de Harptree, in the reign of Henry L, descended Sir Robert 
(temp. Henry 111 )*, who assumed the name of Gournay, and was ancestor of 
several barons of that name, long seated at this their castle of Rich mo nt; 
Joan, the daughter and heiress of the last of them, Sir Thomas, conveyed 
the estate to her husband Walter de Cadioot, and thereafter it descended, 
with the castle, by marriage to the family of Hampton, and then to that of 
Newton, being held by Sir Richard Newton, who was Lord Chief-Justice 
17 to 22 Henry VI. His family continued to possess the property till the 
reign of Charles II., after which dale it come to the Scrapes of Louth in 
Lincolnshire. 

It is likely that Azelin built a strong Norman castle here in the time of She 
Conqueror, or soon after, since in the lime of Stephen, that king marched to 
Kichmont Castle, after the siege of Bristol, pretending to by siege to it in 
the ordinary way with his military engines. The garrison organised a sally 
in force to some distance, when the king, galloping up to the walls with Ins 
horsemen, before the garrison could get back again ? set fire to the castle gate 
and secured the walls, and so obtained possession of the fortress. 
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Tht* old structure is tiaicl in have continued in preservation tilt the time 
of Henry VIIL, when Sir John Newton dcsimyed it r even in the foumluticmis 
in order to build si new* house near by p called Eastwood. It lists now utterly 
vanished, but the site, overhanging on the N. and E, a narrow wooded ravine, is 
picturesque. It was an irregular fortress, approached from the S.W. only, and 
Cnllinson states that vestiges of a circular keep were visible iu Ins time. 


ST O K E C O U R C Y ounces StociUrsey) (minor) 

O N the border of the Lowlands, about two miles from the shore of Bridg¬ 
water Bay, lie the lands which were the head of the barony of Robert 
and William de Ouirey, Sewers to the Empress Maud and to Henry IL 
William de Courcy died at the end of this king's reign, leaving a daughter and 

heiress Alice, who carried 
the estate, then of twenty- 
four knights' fees, to War- 
re n FUxge raid, Chamberlai n 
to King John, They had 
two daughters, Margaret and 
Joan, who divided the pro¬ 
perly ; Margaret married (i) 
Baldwin de Redvers, and 
(l) p against her wi 3 l p Falk de 
Brent or Brcnte, a Norman 
of mean extraction, who, 
being disaffected to Henry 
III-, fortified and garrisoned 
against him the manor-house 
of this barony ; and it be¬ 
came under him such a 
grievance to the country round, that, on complaint made to the king, a 
writ was sent to the sheriff to dismantle it {see Bedford), Falk, who had 
been high in favour with King John, was banished 9 Henry III, and died 
not long after, Margaret, his wife, lived till 20 Edward 1„ but did not 
recover possession of the estate, which was granted to Hugh de Neville, and 
at hi* death to his son-in-law, Robert de Wafcron. In the time of Edward II. 
it was the barony of Robert Fitzpayne, and from him, with the title of Lord 
Fitzpayne, it descended to Eleanor, wife of Henry Percy, Ear! of North¬ 
umberland. During her lifetime, in 33 Henry VI, soon after the first battle 
of St* Albans, the castle was surprised and burned by William, Lord Bon- 
ville, the brother-in-law of the King-maker, and has lain j n ruins ever 
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since, continuing in the Percy family till 1682. The castle is on the S, of 
I fi e village, 

Bucks view of Stokecourcy (1733) shows a great deal of the fabric then 
remaining ; there were half of the two round towers commanding the gateway* 
but the drawbridge is not given* In rear is a large rectangular enclosure with 
square towers at the extremities of the walls, remaining to about half their 
original height, and from thence is a long bank sloping to the moat surrounding 
the whole* The site only of the circular keep and a postern remain. A stream 
from the Quantock 
Hills supplied the 
moat, and worked 
the castle mill, 
which is still in 
use* 

In the PrQct&t- 

i&g$ of ihc Somerset 
reki£$l$gkal S<?- 
tieiy, vol. viii*, it is 
said that excava¬ 
tions have been 
made in and 
around the re¬ 
mains, but that 
very few charac¬ 
teristic portions of 
the original stmo 

hire are left, except the ancient bridge across the moat and parts of the 
main building, some walls, and the sally-posterm 

It was a member of the De Con rev family who subdued the province of 
l 'lster, of which lie was created earl. 



TAUNTQN {chief) 

I SE t king of the West Saxons, in the beginning of the eighth century having 
extended his kingdom beyond the Parret River, built a strong fortress on 
his far west frontier, to protect his newly conquered lands from the Welsh of 
Devon* It was an earthwork, with a timber palace, surrounded by a moat and 
palisades, and some traces of it are said to be still visible ; but it was captured 
anti destroyed in 722 by Queen Ethelbmrga, and we hear of no stronghold at 
bauntou from that time till the reign of Henry L f when, a town having mean- 
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lime arisen, the lordship belonged to the diocese of Winchester, and William 
Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, erected on the old site :i stone Norman castle. 
Great additions were made bv bis successors in the Decorated or Edwardian 
period, of which there are still considerable remains. 

The situation is on the right bank of the river Tone, upon a low elevation 
of gravel that rises above what was then a waste of fen land, which added 
strength to the position. The N. front, tSo yards in length, lies along the 
river, while the W. face is protected by a mill-stream, falling into the Tone 
here at right angles, and tit obtain a water defence on the §. and E p a curved 
ditch, 340 yards in extent, was tut front the smaller stream round to the 
river, the whole enclosure thus forming somewhat the figure of a quadrant. 
All artificial ditch separates the inner court in the N.E. corner of tins area, 
covering its S. and W. fronts; and this court was again divided by a wall 
into two parts, that on the W. containing the keep, which stood on the 
enceinte wall. The outer court is called the " Castle Green,” and in it the 
dead were buried in wax time, in the same way as the ground at the Jowei 
of London, on the N. of the White Tower, was until of late years occupied 


hy a graveyard. 

Little is heard about the castle for a very long period after its building, 
except tlml it is known from deeds dated there that the bishops of \V inche^ter 
occupied it, and from time to lime enlarged and strengthened the fabric. In 
iqijo it had become ruinous, and liishop Langton repaired the whole building, 
and on die strength of this placed his arms upon the inner gatehouse. In 1496 
the Cornish miners and others rose against the taxation incurred by a subsidy 
given 10 King Henry by the Parliament, for prosecuting his war against the 
Scottish king, who espoused the cause of Perkin Warbcck. The rioters marched 
through Devon without committing any excesses, hut on reaching Taunton, 
we learn from Lord Bacon that ’‘they killed in fury an officious and eager 
commissioner for the subsidy, whom they colled the Provost of Penrhyn,” and 
who had sought shelter in the castle. The next year Perkin himself landed at 
Whitsnnd Bay, near Plymouth, under the title of Richard IV,, and being re¬ 
pulsed at Exeter, came on to Taunton with between 6000 and 7000 men on 
September 20, 1497, and made show of attacking the castle ; but being apprised 
of the near approach of the king with a formidable army, about midnight, he 
fled with sixty horsemen from Taunton to the New Forest in Hsmts, and took 
sanctuary at Beaulieu Priory there, leaving his supporters to their fate. On 
Henry's arrival at Taunton he was received with acclamations, and, the danger 
being past, he wisely pardoned the rebels* Again in 1577 we bear of this- 
castle requiring repairs and alterations, which were then made by liishop 
Home, who built the Assize Hall. 

When Sir Thomas Fairfax in May 1645 marched forth with his New Model 
army, the king held the whole of Somerset with the exception of Taunton, 
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which had been secured in 1642 by Waller, but was retaken soon after by Lord 
Hertford, who drove out the Roundheads, and held the town and castle for the 
king. This \v;u* only for a time, as in July ih-j-4, soon after Marston Moor, Colonel 
Blake (who was afterwards also the great admiral) and Sir Robert Rye again 
captured the place, when they found in the castle one dembciilverin, and ten 
other small pieces, two tons of match, eight barrels of powder, and also arms and 
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ammunition, furniture, and plenty of provisions. Early the following spring, 
Lord Goring was sent with 10,000 troops to attack the town, when he summoned 
the castle, but was disdainfully refused by It lake. Meanwhile the army of 
Fairfax had advanced to within ten miles of Taunton, and the Royalists, being 
repulsed by Blake in a final assault of the trenches, after setting lire to two 
whole streets of the town, drew' off, and on May nth the Parliamentary force 
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relieved their besieged comrades. The Royalists soon returned to the attack 
under Goring and carried on a fresh investment of Taunton till July 3rd, 
when the advance of a strong Parliamentary force again obliged the raising 
of the siege. 

In [&8g (June iiSUi) Monmouth entered Taunton and suffered himself to be 
proclaimed king here, but the castle of Taunton was not then concerned. 
After the collapse of this rebellion, the infamous Judge Jeffreys held his Bloody 
Assize in the great hall of die castle, causing it, according to Ins custom, to he 
draped in red hangings for hie occasion; and here lie sab usually drunk, and 
subject to wild outbursts of passion, showing neither justice, pity, nor mercy. 
At this time the ancient castle must have become a heap of ruins, since at 
the Restoration, Charles IL, taking a leaf from Cromwell s hook, had caused 
the walls and defensive works of the fortress to be demolished, in return for 
the republican zeal of the town, whose charter also he annulled. 

the entire enclosure, surrounded by river, stream, and moat, contains about 
seven acres, the inner bailey or citadel occupying its N,E. corner. Nothing 
remains of the outer walls of the lower bailey except a considerable part of (he 
E. gatehouse, defending the entrance on that side to a road which passed 
through to the W, side, where the gatehouse lias disappeared; there were 
drawbridges at each of these entrances over the moat and stream, and on the 
other side of these were wooden barbicans, some timbers of which have been 
dug up* None of the buildings exist now of the lower ward, -Bishop Fox's 
school being, of course, early sixteenth-century work. A good do! of the 
Norman building of the inner ward remains; on the W, side U a portion of 
dw rectangular keep, forming part of the wall along the inner moat, and 
measuring about 50 feet by 4c, ’with walls 13 feet thick. The stone vaulting 
of its basement remains, and there was a staircase in the NJi, corner, from 
which extends the outer wall, forming, as at Leicester, the wall of the great 
hall Hie W. wall of the keep ends In a large circular tower, of early 
Decorated or Edwardian architecture, and thence the S, inner hallium wall 
ran for 123 yards; but the E r end of it, with the b;i_se of a circular tower, 
has of late been removed* The inner moat was fitted in by a municipal 
benefactor, one Sir Benjamin Hammet, who likewise greatly injured the 
fabric. He also " restored" the great Hall, and placed therein a wall dividing 
the building into two courts. 

In the centre of the S. front is a gatehouse with an Edwardian portal, potu 
culhs groove, and gates, and in front are the holes for the drawbridge cluing 
On the E h side of this ward was thrown up the earth excavated from the 
ditches, forming a raised platform, w hereon, in all probability, was erected the 
dwelling of king Jne. Thus w-e have here earthworks of the eighth century 
walls and keep of the early twelfth, and towers and gatehouses of the thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century (Otri). The inner moat was 35 feet broad and 
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12 feet deep. Jeffrey's guards were taken from Kirbe's regiment, who had 
lately formed the garrison of Tangier? (now 2nd Foot); these men were 
encamped during the assize on the W, of the Castle Green, which part, 
therefrom, is still called ^Taogiers ." 1 


W ALTON IN G O R D A N O (mmor) 

W ALTON cannot be classed as a medieval castle, haring been built 
probably in the reign of James L as hunting quarters of the Paulelt 
family, It lies W. of Bristol near Ihe village of Clevedon, standing on the 
southern slopes of the hills there descending to the sea, and 011 the brink 
of the Bristol Channel. 

It is an octagonal enclosure having a turret of like shape at its S*K< face. 
The place has a mediaeval look, but its embattled walls are slight, and the 
windows are large, and there is nothing venerable in the min, of which the 
roof and floors IiluI fallen in at the beginning of the preseni century. The 
entrance is through a crenellated gateway* 

The manor of Walton was given by the Conqueror to his kinsman, Robert 
de Mortaln, Earl of Cornwall, one of the leaders in Ins army of invasion, and 
its possession followed the fortune* of the rest of his estates. In the third 
year of Edward 1 V N the manor was held by Sir Thomas de Cheddar, whose 
daughter brought H in marriage to Sir John Newton (see Ricftm$n{), In die 
reign rif Mary it was owned by Sir Edward Seymour, who sold it to Sir John 
limine, and from him it passed to Christopher Ken of Ken, whose daughter 
and heiress conveyed the estate to the family of Paulelt* 
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A li E K G A V E N N Y (minor) 

A S observer in i»oi writes tluil -only a few scattered portions of the 
walls and one |n>or gate are left ‘ of this historic fortress, and guide- 
books^to-day say llmi what is left is <■ a shattered and shapeless niin " 
L Hill Coxe's - 'I our ill Monmouthshire " gives a very intelligible plan 
of tl,tse ,LUl: ‘ ins - which «*W* ™ » >'iH near the S. extremity of the town of 
the same name, meagre though they be. The castle is aid by Camden to have 
Ix-en founded by Ham dine dt Baladim (or liar ham) soon after the Conquest. 
He h it lus nephew Brian of Wallingford, surnamed J-’itz Count, his heir; but 
ibis roan’s two sons being lepers, he teft the greatest part of his estate to Walter 
son o 1 '-luhaHot Hereford. To him succeeded his brother Henry, who wj 

!' am ’; h V f,un,, « 111 lllvasi °n upon Ids lands, when the property h* s 
brought l>y Ins sister and heir to the Braoses of lumber, and from them by 

f/wT/r i^T w m lupcs, r T t d H f t,ngs My ln Rc * ltuM Grey of Ruthin 
(DugdtiU, I. 7 If,). \\ 1 1 ham tie Beauchamp, however, recovered it by conveyance 
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h'oin Grey ; and he again, in default of further issue, made it over to his brother 
Thomas, Earl nf Warwick, and his heirs male. William de Beauchamp, lore! of 
Abergavenny, bad a son named Richard, who for his valour was created Earl of 
Worcester, and being slain in the French wars, his only daughter brought the 
estate in marriage to Edward NevilL From that date the Nevills bore the style 
of Barons Bergavenny, although they did not then obtain the castle. Henry, 
the fourtli lord, dying in 1586, left an only daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Thomas Fane, knight, between whom and Sir Edward Nevill, knight, the 
castle and the greater part of the lands had fallen. The titles, then, of Bcrga- 
venny and Le Despencer 
were contested by these 
two aspirants, when, the 
House of Lords deter¬ 
mined the matter by Sir E. 

Nevill being summoned 
as Baron Abergavenny, 
while Elizabeth, Lady 
Fane, was made, or re* 
stored to the title of. Bar¬ 
oness le Despencer, The 
castle naturally remained 
with the heirs male. 

The castle is now a 
picturesque rum of the 
walls and towers of the 
fortifications, with no do¬ 
mestic portion left In the 
centre of the outer court 
or bailey is a vast mound, 
where stood the keep until 
it was carted away sis abeelgayenky 

material for mending the 

roads. There are vestiges only of various chambers, and some fragments of walls 

on the third storey remain, overhanging their supports* On the \V + side, where the 
walls are now nearly gone, is a grand and uninterrupted view of the valley below 
the castle, with a chain of hills called the Blorcnge rising beyond it, and the 
river winding along through the meadows, passing an ancient bridge nf many 
pointed archer The great gate of entrance remains, but the groining of its 
roof has fallen, In the court it is still possible to make out the great hall, the 
kitchens and other offices. Before the pacification of Wales and the Borderland, 
there was a constant struggle between the Welsh and Iheir ru lers and oppressors, 
the Lords Marchers, as the custodians of the marches were called, when this 
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castle was more than once the scene of bloody deeds and murders. Giraldus 
Cambrcnsis declares it was dishonoured by treason oftener than any other 
castle in Wales* 11 was here that William de Bruose—grandson of the lord of 
Bramber of same name, whose family was starved to death by King John (see 
Erambtr^ Snssix\ one of the most powerful and unscrupulous of the Norman 
nobles, and famous, according to Matthew Paris* for his cruelty and treachery, 
even in those times—invited some Welsh chieftains to meet in friendship lo 
arrange their differences, and whilst they were seated, unarmed, at table in 
his hall, caused them to be assassinated* It is satisfactory to read that this 
villain was afterwards hanged on a tree by Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 

The lordship passed through the above-named succession of families into 
the keeping of the Nevills, in which noble family it has remained since the 
reign of Henry VL, the Marquis of Abergavenny deriving his title from it. 



CALMCOr 


CALDICOT (chief) 

C ALDIOOT, which is the most westerly place mentioned in Domesday, was 
originally held by Sheriff Durand, and afterwards by ten successive Dt 
Bidiuns, earls of Hereford and hereditary Constables of England, who held 
it by this service. It passed from them by Eleanor, who was coheir of Earl 
Humphrey (see Pkshy, Ess£x) f in marriage to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
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of Gloucester, and was afterwards annexed as royal property', by Henry VIII., 
to the Duchy of Lancaster. 

It must have been a fortress of considerable importance in early days, 
since, from its position near the Bristol Channel and the port of Porlskewit, 
it protected the ingress and egress of Norman ships, and of the Angevin kings. 
Great care was evidently lavished upon the building of this castle, in the 
strength and finish of the masonry, which is all ashlar and of extraordinary 
fineness, most of the latter work appearing to be of the time of Edward 11 ., 



CALDICOT 


though the great gatehouse and north postern arc the work of Thomas of 
Woodstock |Richard II.), 

The plan is that of an irregular oblong, forming six or eight angles, two of 
which corners are occupied by towers, while on the lines of the curtain stand 
other towers, Thu W. front is the chief feature, having on if the principal 
vaulted entrance gateway. The portal is vaulted and groined, the corbels 
being portraits. The portcullis and bridge arrangements are by far the 
most finished in the kingdom, and the machicoulis are worked on corbels 
sculptured with portraits, of a richness rarely met with in this Country. The 
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flanking towers on each side of (he entrance are xttachkolated, being in fact 
gardernhe turrets hut the gatehouse has not this defence. On the other side 
of the court is a postern, defended by a portcullis and bold machicolations; 
and on the E* of the gate tower is the great Hall, the windows of which still 
retain their tracery* 

On the N.E. side is the circular keep, of thirteenth-century work, standing 
on a mound, and surrounded by its own ditch. The lowness of this keep tower 
is one of the peculiarities of Galdicot, a fonn which is shared also by Hawarden, 
but the excellence of its masonry is unsurpassed in England. 
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The tixterior walla, with their turrets, fortunately remain in very perfect 
(.iindiliiiD) except on Lhe I*-., anti upon the inside of these curtains it is 
possible to observe how the oilices and dwellings were contrived and built 
against l hem, probably in timber or half-timber work ; the fireplaces recessed in 
them, and ihe holes for the beams and rafters still remain. The most jierfect 
of the towers is that at the X.K, angle, in which, in one of the window-sills, ts 
an opening which may have led to a well. The towers attain a height of 
about 3 0 feet, and, with the walls, enclose an area of about ii acres. The 
great gatehouse, of Decorated style, is a noble structure; it is stilt used as a 
residence, and has a high roof. The S, front was protected by a moat. 

Cnldicot gives a title to the dukes of Beaufort, who, however, were never 
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mart than lessees; it derives nil its dignity from the grandeur of its design 
and from its architecture, since the position is not ennobling, being in low 
ground in the vide o^the frogoy, which falls into the Severn near this castle, 
and being only about a mite distant from the shore of the Channel, where 
hoops and stores intended for South Wales were landed. The place is the 
properly of Mr. Joseph R. Cobb, RS-A, 


CHEPSTOW (thief) 



^ ^ * Oft is a vast pile, to which or to its predecessor in Saxon or British 
*™ es EaiIlt! of Castle Gwent was given. It stands grandly on a rocky 
platform above the river Wye, on the summit of a perpendicular escarpment, 
being on the N. side in this maimer quite inaccessible, and protected on the 
other three sides by deep 

ditches of great breadth. ____ 

The general plan con¬ 
sists of four large courts 
having an entrance both 
on the E. and W. The 
oa rrc nv para E lelogram 
enclosed by the for¬ 
tress is about three 
acres in extent, and 
each of the courts is 
defensible* On the N. 
side, overhanging the 
river, are placed the 
principal apartments, 
the great hull with the 
kitchens, and all the 
chief chambers and 
rf bowers 11 ; here it was 
safe to indulge in deco¬ 
rations and line win- orKPsrnw 

dows and moulding^ 

while fin the other fronts, susceptible of attack, the simplest and most de¬ 
fensible masonry was adopted, and the openings arc loopholes and erenelh* 


tinns only. The main entrance is on the town side, on the E v by a gatehouse 
Sacked by two circular towers, grooved for the portcullis. The whole is in 
a tolerable state of preservation. Near this entrance is the lesser hath with 
windows of early Decorated style (about the lime of Edward L), and the chief 
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offices, with the lord's oratory in the :mgle, Thence, passing through into 
the inner bailey* we arrive at the great Hall* of the same period, with rooms 
below i| liming some Norman work. Beyond this is another courtyard with 
entrance into the fourth, and leading to the western entrance. 

The lords of this place were the Clares, earls of Pembroke, commonly 
called Earls of Striglmll and Pembroke from the neighbouring castle of 
Strigball, where they resided ; though some wrongly assert that Chepstow and 
Strigfauil mean the same place. The hist of the earls was Kichard, a man of 
invincible spirit and of amazing strength of body, to whom, from the strength 



cHtrsmw 


of the how which Jr- bent, the surname nf « Strwngbow ” mis given; and he 
il mis who by lii^ valour Jirst opened the conquest of Ireland to IbeEoglish 
By ,]is ‘hiigfilet and heiress Isabel, Chepstow came 1u the Bigots, the Marshalls 
and afterwards by marriage to the Herbert family, from whom the present 
noble family of Somerset, who now own it, acquired the property. 

On entering the chief court, on the left is a large round tower in Un- 
angle of the wall, named Martin’s Tower, because if served for twenty vc tr , 
as the prison nf the regicide and wit, Henry Martin, fill his death in i6Ro 

Hi, room was above and is ... fair condition ; in the basement of (his tower 

there appears to have beet, a dungeon. Here also was imprisoned Bishop 
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cm.psTow 



Jeremy Taylor, upon a charge oI complicity with a Royalist insurrection, in 
rear of the last and western court is another entrance, strongly defended, of later 
date, Chepstow Castle endured tnanv hard blows during the Civil War, being 

ii ■«. * 


taken and retaken several times; once it was besieged by Cromwell in person 
in 1645, and was taken by assault; ii was again attacked in 1648, when its 
commander, Sir Nicholas Kemys^ and forty of bis garrison were killed. The 
Long Parliament granted the castle, together with several estates belonging 
to the Marquis of Worcester and others, to Oliver Cromwell, hut they were 
restored at the accession of Charles IL 


D I N H A M (tton~rxtsf£ttJ) 

D IM HAM is situated about one and a half mile N + \\\ of Caerwent, the 
Roman station of Venta Silnrum. Here was formerly a castle mentioned 
a_s one of the six that compassed the forest of Wenlwood. The ruins stand on a 
gently rising ground near the road, and are so overgrown with trees as to be 
scarcely discernible. They are on a bank above the combe through which an 
old road led to Went wood, and show foundations of some of the walls. Ditiham 
Castle is said to have been built upon the spot where the heroic British king 
Caraetacus was buried. It was built by the family of Le Walteys nr Walsh, 
who were here for many generations, and existed in 112S, In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Pin ham was purchased by William Blethyn, Bishop of LkmdalT 
{1575-1591), whose descendants lived in a mansion that stood on the site of 
the present great Dinham farm, and from them the property came to the 
Bayty fasnilyv *wiili whom it still continues. It must have been demolished in 
very distant times, since neither Leland nor Camden make any mention of 
Dinham Castle r 
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G R E E N CAS T L E {minor) 

A BOUT one and a half mile SAW of Newport are ruins, not mentioned 
L by Lrlant! or Camden, on the left bank of the Elmy near its continence 
with the Usk River. The casttc formerly belonged to the dukes of Lancaster, 
and was esteemed a place of strength and security in the Civil Wars. The 
remains consist now of a building used as a farm stable or byre for cattle, 
a square tower with a spiral staircase, a building containing several apart¬ 
ments one of which Inis a large fireplace, and a fine Gothic entrance ami 
doorways. Close at hand is a circular mound surrounded by a fuss over¬ 
grown with thicket, overhanging the old channel of the Ivhwy, the probable 
site of the keep. The place now belongs to the family of Tredegar, and the 
farm is called Green field (tVarJ. 


GR OS MO NT. or GRISMONT (wiW) 

I N the N.E. corner of the county is the celebrated “Trilateral of Monmouth¬ 
shire, being .t group of three castles planted at a distance of front four to 
five and a half miles apart from each other, in the form of a triangle, the centre 
of which is occupied by the eminence known as the Graig Hill; the other two 
fortresses being the castles of Skenfrith and Whitecastle. Grosmont Castle, the 
most northei n of the three as well as the latest built, stands on an eminence 
above the right bank of the river Monnow, on the confines of the county, and 
at the foot of the Graig Hill, It is in n very ruinous condition, and the remains 
arc not extensive; they consist chiefly of a gateway and two circular towers, 
with a quadrangular enclosure of walls, attached lo which is (he shell of a great 
baronial hall, So feet by 27, lighted by four windows on each side. There are, 
too, on the N, side, the foundations of an apartment with a Gothic octagonal 
chimney, high and tapering, and surmounted bv a sort of coronet or\n- 
thoru. The castle is surrounded by a large and deep moat, and it was further 
strengthened by ancient earthworks. On the S.E. are more outworks, still 
parity visible, containing the barbican, and there are vestiges also on the S. 
of further works. Grosmont was granted, together with Skenfrith, by King 
John to William de Braosc, the lord of Bramber; and Henry ML gave 
all three castles to Hubert tie Burgh, who afterwards was forced to give 
them back to that monarch, who then annexed them to the Duchy of 
Lancaster (see Skenfrith and Whit textile). The architecture is Early English of 
Henry III., with Decorated additions (Clark). Grosmont was once a favourite 
residence of the dukes of Lancaster, and Henry, grandson of Edmund Crouch- 
back, was bom there, and was from that fact summned “Grisinoitt." In the 
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time of Henry 111 . this fortress was invested by Llewelyn, Prince of Wales 
blit the king relieved it hy moving thither with a large army, when the Welsh 
lied. Some lime later this king, marching against Richard Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, retreated to Grosmont in order to protect his supplies, and encamped 
there ; but he carelessly allowed his army to be surprised by Pembroke, who 
beat up his quarters at night, and carried off 500 horses atul much plunder. 
The views here of the river tlowing below the castle and of the country about 
are very beautiful 

LLANGIBBY, formerly called TRAYGRUCK {minor) 
hANGIRBY is on the Cadieon road from L'sk. It stood On a hill now 



L overgrown with brushwood, where little but the lines of the outer walls 
can l>e traced. This castle was tlic possession of the earls of Gloucester, of 
the family of Clare, and is given among the lands appointed as dowry lo Maud, 
the widow' of Gilbert, the last male of that line, through whose daughter it 
came to the earls of March of the Mortimer line, Roger Mortimer styles 
himself Lord of Tragrueke in a charter granted lo the town of Usk. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it belonged to the Williams family, and 
is mentioned by Oliver Cromwell as "a very strong house, well stored with 
arms. 1 ' Llangibby then belonged to Sir Trevor Williams (created baronet 
1641), who, says Cromwell, is iL a man full of craft and subtiltye, very bould & 
resoltile,—and very malignant/' 

The trace of the castle is a long parallelogram, now a cider orchard, 
having the front above the ditch protected by a circular tower on the E., 
and an entrance between two circular towers on the left with a curtain 
between. There are the vestiges of three or four other towers Hanking the 
long line of walls, a postern, some walls of apartments with columns, and 
part of a roof supported by them ; but all are greatly dilapidated. Hy the 
several pointed arches, il must date subsequent lo Norman times (Gw), 


LLANVAIR {minor) 


NGTHER fortress of twelfth-century origin is Lhnvair, prettily situated on 



n the declivity of a hill, on the road lo Usk across Wentwood Forest. It is 
not of any great extent, but has been of considerable strength. There were three 
round towers connected by walls, and one square one joined to a modern farm¬ 
house ; but the place has been too effectually destroyed lo make out the buildings. 

Llauvair was the ancient residence of the Kemyss family * Edward Kemyss, 
who attended Hameline de Baladun in his conquests in Gwent, received these 
and other lauds for his services. 
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MONMOUT H (minor) 


I N the middle of the town near llie market-place are the ruins of this castle, 
which appears to have existed in the Conqueror's days. It belonged to 
John, Huron of Monmouth, from whom it came to the house of Lancaster, 
when Henry III. stripped him of his estates, because his heirs had taken the oath 
of allegiance to the earls of Hrittany. The fact that it was thus in the possession 
of John of Gaunt and his son, in later years, accounts for Monmouth Castle 
being the birthplace of Henry V,, hence called “ Harry of Monmouth," An old 
writer in 1801, visiting the ruins, says: “Of the castle a poor diminished spot 
remains, a part of the walls of the chamber where the hero of Agin Court, the 
Conqueror of France, first drew his breath. The proportions of this chamber 
show an air of grandeur, and the decorations (from otic perfect window yet in 
view) are of the first degree of refilled taste." Only a small fragment exists of the 
great hall. Monmouth was certainly a Norman walled town, but only one gate is 
left—ii an July, tile Undge Gate, standing on the bridge leading to Abergavenny,— 
under which Henry \ . may often have passed — and there are but few remnants 
of the walls. In Colonel Kyrle, who had originally sided with the king's 
party, made Elis peace with the Parliament by betraying Elis trust and handing 
over Monmouth to General Massy. 

Here also was born, in 1152, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the compiler of the romancing chronicle which bears his name. 


N E W C A S T L E {non-exisimf) 


A SHORT distance on the Monmouth road S. of Sfcenfrith arc the vestiges 
of another castle to which this name was given, but they consist only of 
some tumuli surrounded by a moat 300 feet ill circumference. Uf the origin 
of this castle and of its demolition there are 110 records whatever in history. 


N E \\ P O R T {minor) 


EWPOKT is not a large castle, but it deserves attention as a line instance 



IN of the adaptation of the Perpendicular style to a strictly military structure. 
K stands 011 the right bank of the Lsk, the walls and towers rising directly 
out of the water. Williams says that this part of the country was subdued 
by Martin, Lord of Cemais, who caused the castle to be built at the N.E. 



Robert til/hamon, the conqueror of Glamorgan, originally reared the edifice 
at the end of the eleventh century, to defend the passage of the river at this 
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point; the present fortress, however, was built by the Stafford family, who 
inherited the manor from the De Clares. Parker declares the river front, 
which atone remains perfect, to be " a beautiful composition," particularly in 
the way in which the towers, square and splayed at the base, become round 
or octagonal as they rise, and lie remarks on the way in which round towers 
gave way to octagonal or square ones, as being better adapted to receive the 
newer square-headed or pointed window's. The castle is sadly degraded l>y 
being occupied as a brewery, which either destroys or conceals all except 
some few walls and two lowers. There is a line gateway tower with octagonal 



NEWPORT 

turrets, and .1 Luge pointed window over the entrance, hill sadly blocked and 
mutilated. Along the river front three towers supported the curtain, but on 
the reverse side there is only the wall, without flank defence. The three front 
towers were in existence at the beginning of ilie present century in nearly a 
perfect state ; at each end of this face was an octagonal tower, with a large 
square tower in the centre having turrets at each angle. This latter formed the 
keep, which had a vaulted chamber called the State-room; at the foot of it 
is the water-gate, beneath a high arched passage, defended by a portcullis ; 
between this and the lower tower was the hall, which can still bu traced. 
The enceinte* is a right-angled parallelogram, measuring about 4b yards N. and 
S., by 32 E. and W. t and is built of rubble masonry, with ashlar quotas. The S. 
tower was once used as a nail factory. 
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PENCOED {minor) 

T EN miles from Chepstow, this castle stands on a gentle ascent overlooking 
the Caldecot level, with ;i commanding view* of the Bristol Channel, l he 
original castle belonged to the twelfth century, but the mins are chiefly those 
of an old mansion built in the reign of Henry VIII,, partly with the materials 
of the former structure. The principal remains consist of » gateway with 
circular arches Hanked by two narrow pentagon turrets, a round embattled 
tower, and portions of an ancient wall, It was the time-out-of-mi rid seat of the 
Morgan family, and afterwards of the Montagues, who divided possession of 
this county with the Herberts, Somersets, Seymours, mid Morgans. Sir Walter 
Montague obtained die estate by marriage with the heiress of Sir Edmund 
Morgan, but it passed afterwards into several hands. When in the possession 
of a Mr. Jefferies it was lost at play, and then came into the possession of 
Admiral Mathews, whose grandson enjoyed it at the beginning of this century. 

It is conjectured that Pen coed, with Troggy, Durham, and many other petty 
castles existing in this district, were built for the protection of the fertile Went- 
wood district by the retainers of the BohuiiS and Clares, or other great lords in 
the county. 


F E N H O W (minor) 

'■'P'f IIS castle, which is of small size, is built on the top of a hill, on what was 
1 perhaps a Roman site, two miles from Penciled Castle. It is now a farm¬ 
house, and the chief remains of the old fortress are a square embattled tower of 
the twelfth century and some low irregular walls ; the masonry generally is 
indifferent, being composed of rubble plastered and grouted. Penliow was for 
centuries the residence of the St. Maur, or Seymour, family, whose arms, cut in 
stone and painted on glass, appear in the neighbouring church dedicated to 
St. Maurns, whence is derived the name of St. Maur. 


RAGLAN. OR RAGLAND (Me/) 

N OTICED by Parker (" Domestic Architecture," vol. iii. Part II.) as being a 
splendid ruin of the fifteenth century, more of a military than domestic 
character, the castle Is si ill clearly inhabited as a nobleman's mansion of the 
period. It is believed to have been chiefly built by Sir William Herbert ap 
Thomas, who served with distinction in the French wars with Henry V. and 
was knighted by that king. His son William was created (8 Edward IV.) 
Earl of Pembroke, a title exchanged by Ills soil and successor for the earldom 
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of Huntingdon in 1479, Dying r,/. male, his only daughter and heiress 
Elizabeth brought Raglan in marriage to Sir Charles Somerset, who assumed 
the title of Lord Herbert, and for his services in France was in 1514 created 
Earl of Worcester by Henry VIII. The fifth earl, Henry, the gallant defender 
of Raglan for King Charles, was advanced to the dignity of Marquess of 
Worcrater in 1642. The third marquess, Henry, was created Duke of Beaufort 
in 16^2, and this family still includes Raglan Castle as one of the most cherished 
portions of their extensive domain, 

The castle stands on rising ground, and is now almost hidden bv trees. 



X At! LAN 


Us thoroughly defensible nature is shown at once in the noble gateway, which is 
contrived for this end as much as any castle of Norman or Edwardian times. 
Flanked by two hexagonal towers set comenvise to the front, the entrance has 
grooves for two portcullises, being approached, after various external defences, 
by a bridge over a moat. Two massive towers stand on the extreme right and 
left of the fortress, that on the left of the entrance having the name of “The 
Yellow Tower of Gwent,” and supposed to have been added temp. James L 
This forms a genuine keep, standing detached on an island surrounded by 
a walled moat, with an outer circuit of low curtain walls, and only con¬ 
nected with the body of the castle by a drawbridge. The entrance gateway 
leads into the first court, at the far end of which is a pentagonal tower contain¬ 
ing the kitchens and offices j on the right is the bread) made b^ bait fax at the 
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siege* when he opened fire on the walls at a range of only sixty yards* On the left 
or W. side of the first court is the great hall, the walls of which remain, with 
its bay window; the roof, which was of Irish oak; is entirely destroyed* This 
hall is of stalely proportions and presenes its importance, as in earlier times, 
while alongside it is the chapel, and on the other side of these chambers lies 
the fountain court, with the grand staircase and approach to the state apart¬ 
ments. Id the N,E f angle of 
these are the rooms occupied 
by Charles L when lie stayed 
at Raglan after the defeat of 
Naseby, one of the windows 
still bearing his name, A gate 
tower leads from tins court 
out upon the terrace, which is 
called King Charles 1 Walk* The 
smaller gate, with Its simple 
pointed arches, b one of the 
most pleasing portions of the 
castle. An old writer in the 
Gcnttcmtiris Magazine remarks 
how, on entering into the great 
comtp the visitor sees the rich 
and uncommon front of the 
gallery-range, behind the en¬ 
trance p the baronial hall with 
its porch and oriel, and the gal¬ 
lery door; while on the left is 
one of the gate towers,— the 
whole "presenting one of the 
most i j vie rest i ng caste! lated 

court scenes to be witnessed 
in the kingdom. The interior 
of the hall shows the grandeur 
of the style of what it once was, 
as does every other apartment 
in this once splendid residence* Then there are the vestiges of the chapel, 
and die fountain court, and, passing on to the terrace with its still smooth 
enamelled surface, one beholds the mountains of Abergavenny with their 
cloud-capped summits." 
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Hie siege of 1646 was sustained by the old Marquess of Worcester, aged 
eighty-four, in company with his daughter-in-law, Urty Glamorgan, his sixth 
son, i-ord Charles, his chaplain, Hr. Bailey, and a few friends, with a garrison 
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of Soo men* horse and foot, Thu attack, which lasted for two months, was at 
first under the command of Colonel Morgan and a captain-engineer named 
Hooper, who had reduced Banbury a short while before, and a besieging force 
of 1500 men. The garrison made many desperate sallies, and in one of these 
captured a Parliamentary colour, while they lost several officers and men killed 
and wounded. Then 2000 troops reinforced the besiegers, and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax came himself from Bath to press the siege, and summoned the defenders. 
But the old marquess, with many excuses and objections, put off the demands 
of Fairfax for many weeks, 
until, in the middle of 
August, the artillery of the 
besiegers being now ad¬ 
vanced in the trenches 
close to the castle walls, 
tie found it necessary to 
treat, and articles for sur¬ 
rendering the castle were 
eventually agreed on, and 
carried out on August 19th, 
the garrison marching put 
with all the honours of w ar 
(see Spring's lp England's 

Recovery In the worst 
of had faith, the Parlia¬ 
ment refused to ratify Fair- 
fax's articles of treaty, and 
sent the Marquess of Wor¬ 
cester to London, where 
he died in a few’ months. 

He had spent -£60,000 in 
equ i pping and 111 a l n ta i n- 
ing 1500 foot and 500 horse 

soldiers for the king, though they did small service, living routed at Glou¬ 
cester without striking a blow. His estates with a revenue of £20,mo a year 
were confiscated, the Woods of his three parks were destroyed, the deer 
killed, and the castle of Raglan was dismantled and u slighted/' the lead and 
the timber being carted to Bristol. The great tower, after being battered 
at the tup with pick-axes, was undermined, and the‘Weight propped up w ith 
timbers, which being burnt, a great portion of the structure fell in a lump, 
and so remains to this day. The staircase fortunately was uninjured, so 
the summit of this keep is still attainable. The greatest injury to this 
splendid castle, however, was caused by the depredations of the country 
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people, who for more than a century were allowed to use the place as a 
quarry, to obtain building stone. 

Among the many historical personages who were immured in this castle 
was Henry, Karl of Richmond, after wards King Henry VII, As a scion of 
Lm caster {on his mother's >ide), Edward JV. conceived a particular jealousv 
against thb youth, and committed him for safe keeping in this fortress to the 
custody of Sir William Herbert, Lord of Raglan. Then, after the lapse of 
some time, jasper, Earl of Pembroke, the lads uncle, who had stayed in France 
si]ice the battle of Tewkesbury, came over and paid a secret visit to die castle 
of Raglan in the absence of Sir W, Herbert ; he managed to elude the vigi¬ 
lance or corrupted ihe fidelity of Lady Herbert, and carried olT his nephew 
to Pembroke Castle, the place of Henry's birth* and soon after found means 
to send him over into Brittany, to the castle of El veil,, where he remained 
hidden for a great many years, until the time came for him to strike for the 
crown of England. 


S K E N F R 1 T H {minor) 



HIS cattle forms the S.E + point of the Trilateral group, about five miles S. 


i of Grosinont, in the low land close to the same river, the Mnnnow (see GVaj- 
month It is built in trapezium form, with four outer walls and circul ar flanking 
towers at the angles, one of which is absent, a [id has in the midst a disconnected 
circular tower or keep, upon a low artificial mound* The walls are in good con¬ 
dition, hut the upper parts are ruinous. It is probably the most ancient castle 
in the county, and during the prevalence of border warfare was of much import¬ 
ance* but after the settlement of Wales by Edward L, the necessity for these 
fortresses no longer existed, and from neglect they rapidly fell into decay. 
Skenfrith w:u; conveyed with the other castles to Hubert dc Burgh, but was 
afterwards seized again by Henry 111. and granted to his son Edmund, Earl nf 
Lancaster. It then, with the others, passed to John of Gaunt, and temp. Henry 
V. became parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the reign of James 1 . it was 
reported as €i ruinous and decayed, time out of the memory of man." 

From the fact of the ground inside being from 6 to so feet higher than 
the level outside, there seems to have existed here an ancient earthen platform, 
having a mound on it, with probably a wooden fort and palisading defences] 
along the four sides of which the Komiaii curtain wall was built. Upon the 
mound was erected a circular stone tower 36 feet m diameter ami from 
45 to 50 feet high, having a battering base, like Coningsborough. There is a 
basement chamber for stores, a chief room above, 22j fee! in diameter and 
14 fed high, with two windows, wherein was the only entrance. From this 
Boor a mural spiral stair led to the upper storey, h which La recess for the 
kitchen tin;, am! the roof. The Honrs were all of timber* 
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The curtain wall of the work measure* 74 and 71 yards N. and S t , and 31 
and $() E* and VY +P has a thickness of K feet, and is from 30 to 40 feet 
in height, tile battlements having been removed- The four circular corner 
towers are 11 feet diameter internally, closed in the gorge and entered by a 
door 011 the ground, and had three Hours each ; the S*W. tower lias been 
removed. There is on the S P front a solid half-round buttress tower, and 
opposite this is a low-arched opening in the curtain, supposed by Mr. Clark 
to have admitted boats from the river, as was done at Tonbridge and Leeds. 
The moat cut from the Monnow River protected the three sides, while the 
river flowed beneath the N« front of the fortress* Leland mentions a stone 
bridge here, which crosses she river just below the castle. 


ST R I G U I L or ST RIGI L (minor) 

^T~'H K castle of Striguif is live mites W* of Chepstow’, on the small stream of 
1 Ystriguil, which falls into the Tsk* U stands in an extremely beautiful 
situation, on gently rising ground, commanding fine views of the valley. 
Williams says it was built by Gilbert, Earl of Qgie p Ehe father of Richard 
Sfrongbow* and must lie of liter date than Chepstow, having Gothic windows 
and doorways. It was built, according to the Domesday Survey, by William 
Fiia-Osbum, Earl of Hereford, and it afterwards became the residence of the 
earls of Pembroke of the great house of Clare ; it t> remarkable in having 
given its name to a branch of this ancient family, who were called earls of 
Striguil from this l heir abode. Afterwards it was a seat of the Kcmyss family, 
and in more modern times was acquired by the dukes of Beaufort. It lias 
been a common error to give this name to the castle of Chepstow, which is 
sometimes called Chepstow or Strigurl, the difficulty arising from both castle> 
being possessed by the same family. 

The remains are those of a square redoubt, having one face only existent, 
which contains a good circular tower attached to a piece of semi circular wall, 
and a straight curtain wall ending in part of a hexagonal tower, with sprue 
outworks and tile remains of a moat in front. 


T ROGG Y (mitar) 


C AMDEN says: “The little river Trogoy falls into the Severn near 
Ca [dicot, where 1 saw the Avails of a castle belonging anciently to the 
Constables of England/" and held by the service of that office, it lies five 
or six miles from Chepstow, in a forest under a hillside*—“very notable 
ruins/' At the present day, an octagon tower with arched windows is all 
that h left. 
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U 3 K (minor) 

T HE ruins of this cuttle stand over the hitle town of t_?sk p on tire bank of 
the l iver of the same name, U is believed to have been commenced by 
William, Karl of Ewe and Matterd, who crime to England with Duke William the 
Conqueror, and received from him certain man ors in this west country* and “all 
lie could conquer from the Welsh," With so promising a future, the noble 
Norman appears to have presumed too far, since he was banished for rebellion* 
and his lands were conferred on Walter Filz Richard bis nephew, who settled 
at Usk and built there ; after which, carrying his inroads towards the west* lie 
acquired Chepstow and Striguik On his death without issue, his estates were 
granted to hjs nephew Gilbert dv Clare, a still greater chieftain. In the time 
of Henry It I,, the castle belonged to Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hereford. In the fifteenth century it was the properl v of Edward 3Y. f 
and he fore that time had been a favourite resort of his father Richard* 
Duke of York ; it was afterwards in favour with Henry VIL, and with William* 
Earl of Pembroke, from whose female descendant's son by bur last husband, 
Ilium as, ^ iscount Windsor, it passed by purchase to the dukes of Beaufort. 

Lsk Castle has considerable remains, including the keep* the gatehouse, and 
the great hall. I he outer walls arc extant, unclosing a court and sonic outworks 
to the W., formed by two walls united by a round tower. _\t the end of the S. 
wall is a grand pointed gateway, grooved for the portcullis* and there remains 
a chamber of ihu caslle, with an arched window and fireplace* 


w h i r ecas r l e (&**/) 

W in 1 ECASl hE, the third fortress of the Trilateral (sec (Jrcsviotit }, placed 
on its W. point, live and a half miles from Hkenfrith, and live miles 
from Grosmotit, upon very high ground, was one of the strongest cables of 
the Welsh marches. It consists of a central elliptical ur hexagonal fortress, the 
longer axis of which lies N. and S*, with a large outwork at each of these 
jHjints, and the walls and towers are mostly standing. The centre ward is 
formed by a curtain wall io feet thick at base, and 30 feet high to the rampart 
walk, with circular lowers at each angle, about 45 feet in height* all these 
towers having three storeys with wooden floors, and communicating with the 
wall. The two adjacent towers on the X, form between them the chief 
entrance or gatehouse* defended by gates and a portcullis* beyond which was 
a bridge aver the moat, at this place 100 feet wide and nearly 40 feet deep. 
At the S. end of the ward was a smaller entrance* close to the S.W. angle tower. 
J here was no keep, and the contained lodgings or barracks must have been 
of timber, as at Skenfritfa ; nor are there any traces of a hall or chapel. 
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hi front of the main entrance is a large open barbican or outwork, some¬ 
what rectangular in shape, and measuring 56 yards in depth, with a front of 
74 yards, formed of a masonry wall 15 to 18 feet high, having Banking towers 
at intervals, three of which are circular, and a square tower containing the 
kitchen. A lesser outwork of half-moon shape similarly covers the S. entrance; 
it is composed entirely of earthwork* and connected with the main work by a 
bridge across the ditch, which encircles this outwork as well as the castle itself. 
The X. barbican is also defended throughout by a ditch, carried in a wide 
bend on the E. of the castle, and is defended un the outside by another huge 
earthwork, cover¬ 
ing the flanks of 
*the barbicans. 

The whole work 
is to afford pro¬ 
tection to a large 
body of troops, 
as well as to the 
country people 
and their cattle, 
by eart) 1 works a nd 
ditches of very 
great strength. It 
is believed to 
have been built 
by King John, and 
was conveyed by 
him, together with 
the other castles, 
toWilliamde Bra- 
use (see Sk&tfrith 
and Gr&Stif&tf), 

Henry III, lirst gave Ihese castles to Hubert de Burgh, and afterwards 
demanding them from him, imprisoned and almost starved him to death, nor 
did I>e Burgh obtain his liberty until he had surrendered the castles to the king. 
From the Duchy of L meaner they were held on lease by a family called 
Powell, of Uandilo, and afterwards by one John Lewis, who married the 
heiress of the Powells, and then by tus son, after which they were demised 
to the dukes of Beaufort. The first Norman who overran the north of 
Monmouth was Brian Fit/ Count, a companion of the Conqueror; he obtained 
these three castles, and also the castle of Abergavenny, in marriage, but they 
afterwards passed to the Bniuses and the Cantdupes its lords of the manor of 
Abergavenny, 
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A L M E L E Y (uQH-txisUtt!) 

I T is supposed that a Roman encampment first occupied the situ of the 
lost castle of Alraeky, which is on » turf-covered mound at the side of 
a small stream near the church of Aline ley ; at least it is thought that the 
keep was erected on this artificial mound, and there was a moat which 
was supplied by the rivulet. Thu name of the stronghold was Old Castle, and 
the site is now called Old Court, but nothing is to he found in history regarding 
its erection, except that the family of Oldcastle dwelt there in the fourteenth 
century, and the tradition goes that Sir John Oldcastle, better known as Lord 
Cobh alii, lived within its walls, his family being connected with this county 
at that period. Sir John was arrested for spreading the doctrines of Widiffe 
by command of that virtuous aafol Henry V., who caused him to be brought 
to London, and after interrogation, finding he denied the supremacy of the 
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Pope and other Catholic doctrines, handed Si im over to I Eit: priests ; they 
caused him to he hung in chains over a bonfire on Christmas Day 1417, and 
so masted him to death. He Was both a most learned and accomplished man, 
and had been a great soldier in France. He was esteemed as the first English 
martyr after his cruel death (see Coaling, Kent). 


A S H P E R T 0 N 1 nonexistent) 


I M the parish of Station Gruiisham is a moat still holding water, which is 
all that remains of a castle of the (irandisnns, w ho held lands in this county 
in the thirteenth century, and had a licence to crenel late a "mansutn" or 
manor-house, in iio Edward I., obtained by Williehnns de Graodison, the 
son of a Burgundian noble, the castle of whose territory is still on the Lake 
of Xeuehatd {Robinson). It was this Williams brother, or son, who was made 
Bishop of Exeter in 1 357, and his elder brother. Sir Peter, was buried in 
Hereford Cathedral, on the M, side of the Lady Chapel, in a well-known tomb 
there. Sir Otlio Graiidison was a warrior and alderman temp. Edward 11 ,, 
and was sent by that king as ambassador to the Pope. Two hundred years 
ago there existed at this place a noble park belonging to the Lingen family ; 
this is now a coppice wood, the property of Lady E-'mily Foley. 


BRAM P T O N B R i A N iminor) 


HIS castle, whicli was built in the latter end of the reign of Henry L, seems 



to have been conferred on Barnard Unspec, Lord of KinJel in Salop, as lie 


made it his abode and took the name of De Brampton. His great-grandson 
married Matilda de Braose (see Castles in Monmouth), and their descendants 
for four generations held this castle, after which time 11 passed in marriage to 
Robert de Harley, In 1398, at the death of the last Bryan de Brampton, it is 
stated to have been held under the Mortimers, by the performance of a castle 
guard at Wigmore, for forty days in war time. Bryan, second son of Robert 
de Halley, succeeded to his mother’s property, and serving with great dis¬ 
tinction under the Black Prince, was made a Knight of the Garter by him. 
Either he or his son built the gateway at Brampton, the most ancient part 
of the ruins now existing, and of Edwardian date. The Harleys espoused 
the side of the White Rose i John Harley fought at the battle of Tewkesbury, 
and was knighted by Edward IV,; his grandson fought at Hodden. 

Thomas Harley of Brampton Brian was sheriff 30 Elizabeth (1594), and 
was a distinguished councillor in the reign of James L, from whom he had a 
grant of the honour of Wigmoru Castle, His son Robert was born m 1579, 
and was made a Knight of the Bath at James L's coronation; he was M,l\ 
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for Radnor, and in 1623 married for his third wife Br Uliana, second daughter 
of Lord Conway, who had been bom and bred in Holland ("whence her name), 
and who keenly joined in the extreme Puritanism of her husband, :i strenuous 
supporter of Cromwell, Naturally, therefore, in the Civil War the Harleys wore 
objects of offence in so loyal a county as Hereford, and Lady Harley, in Hie 
absence of her husband at Westminster, was harassed bv the Royalists, and at 
last was shut lip in Brampton with her family and some of her neighbours who 
sought shelter there with her. The eldest son, Edward, was seeing with the 
Parliament army at Plymouth in 164^ when the long-expected attack was 
made upon the castle; but the Lady of Brampton was equal to the occasion, 
and placed her house in a lit state of defence, throwing up earthworks and 
getting in provisions and ammunition. She writes to her son in May (see 
her Letters, published by the Camden Society): "The water is brought quite 
into the greene court, & I think you will like the worke [fortifications] well. 
I like it sue well that t would not haue it tmdotm for a great deal/' On July 23II1 
the castle was besieged by Sir \Y. Vavasour and a force of boo men, hut so 
stout a defence was maintained by Lady Brilliana and her servants, that after 
six weeks no impression had been made, and, fearful uf the enemy's operations 
in the Forest of Dean, the Royalists retired- Bui the strain was ton much for 
the brave Lady Harley; delicate always, and with her health undermined 
by repeated illness and the anxieties involved by her troubles* she look 11 a 
verie bad colde " towards the end of the siege, and died a month only after its 
termination. 

Early in 1644 Sir Michael Woodhouse, the Roundhead governor of Ludlow, 
came against Brampton again, after the taking of H opt on Castle, when the 
place was gallantly defended For a period of three weeks, but was then 
forced to surrender at the mercy of the victors, whose artillery had battered 
down some of the walls, the spoils being sixty-seven prisoners, a hundred 
stand of arms, two barrels of powder, and a whole year's provisions. The 
spelling of the name at that time was always « Brampton/ 1 

No traces exist of the original Border fortress, which the Rev* C. |. 
Robinson, in lib "History of the Castles of Hereford" thinks may have stood 
on tfe X.W. side. The entrance gateway, with its pointed arches and vaulted 
passage with portcullis, 1 m on each side a low circular Banking tower, with 
loopholes and crenellated parapets; the rest is what remains of die Tudor 
buildings, made in the middle of the sixteenth century. Sir Edward Hurley, 
on his return from the governorship of Dunkirk, did what he could to repair 
the ruin of die Cml War, and built a new hall, partly on the site of the old 
structure, Some rooms over the inner gateway were inhabited till about the 
middle of the lasl century, when a violent storm did so much injury to the 
fabric that it Was rendered unsafe and was dismantled. The existing front 
w:is added about 1748, on the marriage of Edward, 4U1 Earl of Oxford, 
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of the Harley title* Here was born Robert, the first earl, grandson of Sir 
Robert Harley of ihe Civil War, the illustrious minister who in 1711 was 
created Baron Harley of Wigmore, Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, Lord 
High Treasurer, and Knight of the Garter; and here he died in 1724. Why 
they renewed in him the splendid dignity of die old De Veres is hard to say. 
Here too was formed the great Harleian Collection of MSS. and books, now in 
the British Museum. Brampton is now owned by Mr. Robert W* D. Harley* 

B R E D W A R D I N E {mt^extsUtti) 

HP HE manor belonged at the Conquest to John de Brad wardyn, and after- 
I wards was the property of the Raskerville family, and later of the Vaughans. 
Hie site of this castle is now merely a huge green hillock, ornamented with 
trees, with a few fragments of masonry appearing* There remain some cellars 
and passages underground, whose entrance b choked with thicket* 


B R O N S I L (minor) 


H ERE in the parish of Eastnor was a castellated and defensible mansion 
of the Beauchamps. The ruins, overgrown with copse and ivy, tie in a 
deep glen below Midsummer Hill, a branch of the Malvern range- 

Richard Beauchamp, son and heir of John, 1st Load Beauchamp of 
Powyke, who was Lord High Treasurer to Henry Vl. f obtained a licence in 
29 and 36 Henry VI. to enclose lauds and to crenellate a mansion. In 1496, 
on the death of Richard, 2nd Lord Beauchamp, without male issue, his three 
daughters divided the estates ; one uf them married William Rede of Lugwardine, 
and brought Bronsil to him. Mr. Robinson says that their occupation of the 
castle was much disturbed by ghosts, so that in 1600 Mr, Gabriel Rede went 
to consult the learned Mr, Allen of Gloster Hall, Oxford, on the subject* His 
advice was that some of the bones of old Lord Beauchamp should be taken 
from the distant place at which I hey were interred and brought to Bronsil 
This was accordingly done, and the bones were taken in a box to Bronsil, 
"which ever after was quiet." These bones, which were portions of the 
vertebra-, were long regarded as heirlooms in the Rede family, and escaped 
destruction during the Civil War, when the castle was burnt. Bronsil was 
purchased from the Redes in the middle of the last century by Mr. Cocks of 
Cast led itch, whose descendant now owns the property. 

The enclosure of the walk was quadrangular, with an octagonal tower at 
each corner, one of which only was standing in 1779. A sketch made in 1731 
of the mins shows most of the outer walk and the towers then standing* It 
was defended by two moats, placed two yards apart, and these can easily be 

traced. The entrance gateway was on the W, side* 
vm* U* ' 
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CLIFFORD (wAw) 

T HIS historic fortress, the home of the Cliffords* stands on the summit of 
a lofty escarpment of the bant of she Wye, guarding an important ford, 
from whence the name as derived. It is one of the live castles of Herefordshire 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey as belonging to Ralph tie Todenei, and 
was built by William Fit/. Osborn* Earl of Hereford* -the same who built 
WigmorCp—to whom the Conqueror gave lands here. On his son's revolt Lind 
confiscation, it passed to the above-named Norman* his cousin* and went in 
dower with his daughter Margaret to Richard des Pont* ■ the second son of this 
marriage succeeding to his mother's property of Clifford, assumed that surname. 
His eldest daughter was the lady known as Fair Rosamond* the mistress of 
Henry 11 ., who may have been born at tins casile* having spent her early life 
there. Waller dc Clifford* her brother, succeeded in 1251* and had many 
contests With King Henry IIL, one of Shese being occasioned by his obliging a 
king's messenger to eat up the royal letter that he had brought* seal and all, a 
joke which cost him a thousand marks. His only daughter Maud was married 
to her cousin* William Longipde (the great-grandson of Fair Rosamond), who 
was killed at a tournament in 1256* when his widow, in default of heirs male, 
inherited the best estates of (he De Cliffords, She was forcibly carried off and 
married against her will by John, Lord Giffard of Rrimpsfield (q*v +p Gi&utester- 
skm% who fought on the king's side in the Barons' War* and died in 1290, He 
was made to pay a line of 300 marks for his escapade* which reminds one of 
a similar feat perpetrated by Simon* I-Otd Lovat. Maud's daughter Margery 
married Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln* and in 4 Edward IV. is represented 
as holding tins manor and castle. Clifford next appears to have been given by 
the Crown to the Mortimers* and after the House of York came to the throne, 
it was retained as royal property* It is probable that at that period Clifford 
Castle ceased to be inhabited* and therefore fell into neglect* disrepair, and ruin. 
An account of the place, written early in the present century* says that from 
the antiquity of some oak-trees growing about the ruins and mounds, 300 or 
400 years old* it is likely that the castle has been disused as a fortress, if not 
in rains* at a very distant period, tt speaks of the picturesqueness and beauty 
of the scenery amid which Clifford stands, with the Wye flowing round it* and 
winding about in glittering clearness among the rich meadows* encircled with 
tine hills, which are fringed with forest and excellently cultivated fields. 

The remains of this fortress, Fair Rosamond's cradle, are not very extensive ; 
they consist oi a fragment of the \\ wail, very massive, standing on the edge 
of the cliff. At the N.W. is a round lower, and there arc scanty vestiges of the 
square tv tower, which perhaps was the keep. There were an outer and an 
inner bailey, or ward, and the existing remains belong solely to the latter. 
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which seems to have measured about joo feet square. Only one of its many 
towers survives, with some garderobes. On the N. front are to be traced the 
foundations of the two circular towers Hanking the gatehouse to the inner ward, 
in front of which was a ditch dividing the two wards* and running from the 
ravine on the E. to the river, along which ran the curtain walk On the 8. is 
a curious triangular outwork without any traces now of masonry, perhaps 
defended by a stockade. The outer ward had the river bank for its defence 
on the W. and on the S. the ditch, the other sides being protected by the 



cm FIORD 


ravine and a wall. In the centre is a mound, and the approach appears to 
have been from the N. side. Whatever the antiquity of the earthworks, the 
existing masonry does not appear to he older than Henry II. or Henry IJL 
The castle chapel, on the E. of the outer ward* was standing in 1O57, near the 
present cottage, which seems to have been built from its ruin. 

There is an island higher up the river* below which was the ford; this was 
a very shallow one* and there is another and a deeper one lower down the 
stream. On the island stood the Castle Mill, and the Castle Park extended from 
the river downwards, where is a tract still catted “The Parks." 

The manor of Clifford, together with die c>istle, was in 1547 granted to Lord 


too 
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Chnton for his services against the Scots at the memorable battle of Pinkie. 
Clinton was admiral in command of the English Heel which co-operated with 
great effect with the land forces under the Protector Somerset, by lying in 
the bay of Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, and supporting them with lire 
from the ships. The late owner was Mr. Tomkyns Dew, whose grandfather 
obtained the mins from the Wardour family. 


CROFT {minor) 

A T the time of the Domesday Survey, one Bernard held the manor of Croft, 
L and from him the family of Croft deduce their origin, having been 
landowners in this county from the time of Edward the Confessor until 
the close of the eighteenth century, Richard Croft captured Prince Edward, 
son of Henry VI., at Tewkesbury, and for his valour during the insurrec¬ 
tion under Lambed Simnel, was made a knight banneret on the held of 
Stoke by Henry VII. In the sixteenth century (1551) James Croft, only son 
of Richard Croft of Croft Castle by Catherine, daughter of Richard Herbert 
of Montgomery, was appointed, by Edward VI., Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and was afterwards made Deputy Constable of the Tower of London; but 
when be headed the Protestant movement in Herefordshire in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey, he was himself brought to the Tower, and being examined 
on the charge of being also concerned in Wyatt's rebellion, was condemned, 
but allowed to escape. Queen Elizabeth made him governor of Berwick, and 
he was comptroller of her household. His grandson, Sir Herbert, succeeded 
him, whose son Sir William was killed in 1645 at Stokcsay Castle, Shropshire, 
lighting for King Charles, His brother was Herbert, Dean and Bishop of Here¬ 
ford, and chaplain to the king, whose son and heir, long time M.P. for the 
county, was made baronet. Sir Archer, the third baronet, straitened in means 
through the losses of the family in the Civil War, was in 1746 obliged to part 
with his ancestral estates, and tile castle passed from the mortgagee to the 
families of Knight, and then Johnes, and then by sale to Mr. Somerset Davies 
of VVigmure, whose grandson, the Rev. \V. K, Davies, is the present proprietor. 

1 he approach to the ruins is through a line avenue of beeches half it mile 
in length. Leland, early in the sixteenth century, speaks of Croft as a ditched 
and walled castle set on the brow of a hill. Perhaps a castle existed here in 
Norman times, but there are now no traces of any building earlier than the 
fourteenth century. Croft is a quadrangular structure Having a circular tower 
at each of the four corners of the outer wall, enclosing a line courtyard; but in 
1746 there was no fourth side, and the building stood in the form of an E, after 
a custom not unusual in those days, in compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1645 Croft was dismantled by the Royalists, to prevent the fortress proving 
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of utility to the enemy, and much damage was wrought on it then. The N. 
side, where is a square centre turret between the two corner towers, suffered 
least. Since then the whole fabric has been modernised, and West Hall 
was built probably on the site of the old castle hall. 


CUB LINGTO N, ok CUBB E S T O N {„o tt ^xisU»f} 


A LI. traces of this castle, which was in the palish of Mad ley, have tong 
disappeared. 


C U S O P {_non-exi&tstt() 


np HIS was a peel, the site of which is no longer visible. It belonged to 
\ a family named Ciavenogh from the time of Henry 111 . to that of 
Edward 1V\ 


D O R S T O N < non-exigent) 

M R. ROBINSON says this castle was situated on the river Dore, at the head 
of the Golden Valley, but it has disappeared. Henry IV. entrusted it 
to Sir Walter Fit mailer, when the place was probably captured by Glendwr 
nnd destroyed. During the Civil War in 1O45, it is mentioned that the forces 
of Charles met neare Durst on Castle," The lands belong to the Come wall 
family. 


E A R D 1 S L E Y (twtMxisttHi) 

T HIS is included in a list of Hereford castles early in the reign of Henry III., 
and from its situation in the rich valley of the Wye, was exposed to 
the frequent inroads of Welsh invaders. The Dc Bohuns held it during the 
Barons’ War, but Edward I. gave it to Roger de Clifford, who had afterwards 
to restore it to De Bohun (Robinson). On the extinction, however, of the 
earldom of Hereford, it vested in the Crown. Next it became the pro¬ 
perty and abode of the Basfcervilles, u family of warriors who lived in 
the reigns of Henry V. to Henry VII, In the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century Sir Humphrey BaskerviUe took the king’s side, and his castle was 
burnt to the ground, only one of the gatehouses remaining intact, in which 
the unfortunate family, then reduced to poverty, were living in 1670, but 
soon after the family was extinguished. 

The castle stood on the W. side of the church, insulated by a threefold 
moat; but these and the mound of the keep are the only relics; not a 
fragment of the castle exists. 
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EATON T REG O Z {wm-mstmt) 


UILT perhaps tempi.'John, in the parish of Foy, this castle was the property 



D of the Tregoit family, Robert tie Tregoz eturied the Barons’ standard at 
Evesham, and fell in that held of slaughter ; then it came to the Grandi*>ns, 
who had licence to crenel I ale in 1309, and who were extinct in 1375. There is 
no further notice of the place. 


ECCLESWALL {mm-tzisttnt) 



HE castle now 1 called Kecks wall Court lies 3! miles from Ross, on the 


J_ road between Uroms Ash and Castle End, anti is interesting as the cradle 
of the great family of Talbot in England, a castle being erected here be¬ 
tween 1160 and 1170 by Richard do Talbot, who obtained the lordship from 
Henry 11. He was succeeded by his eldest son and their direct descendants. 
In 1331 Sir George Talbot had summons to Parliament as Baron Talbot, and 
Richard, the second baron, died in 1356 possessed of immense estates, including 
Goodrich Castle, where he resided giving up Eccleswall t which accord¬ 

ingly declined, and liually, like Goodrich, cm the death of the last Earl of 
Shrewsbury, in 1616, passed with Ids daughter Elizabeth in marriage to Henry 
Grey, Earl nf Kent, and was sold. 

About 100 yards E. from the farm-house is h circular green mound, about 
40 yards in diameter, upon which, within the memory of living people, there 
stood a large square tower of masonry, and a building used as a barn. There 
existed also here at one time a chapel, and on the N. side is a large pond and 
a line of fish stews. 

Al the end of the last century, a Stiver seal of Philip de Hen bury was found 
in the ruins. 


ELL 1 NGHAM {wn^exisimt) 


E LLIMj] IAM, in (he parish of Much Marcle, was in the fourteenth century 
the property of the Audley family, ft was the home of Sir james Audley, 
K.G., the hero of Poicticrs, told of by h ruissrtrl. Nothing ts recorded concerning 
the castle, the site of which is near the town, within a thick wood, but there is 
nothing to be seen (see Slcnu t y t Somerset}, 

E W I A S HAROLD {non*ixistfitt} 

T HIS castle stood in the S.W. comer of the county, about six miles from 
the border, and being liable to attacks from the Welsh frontier, was well 
fortified against them. The position chosen for it was where two streams 
uniting formed an elevated triangle of ground, the larger one defending the 
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N. sick, while on the S. anti E. were a brook and ravine; then a deep ditch 
was cut across the neck, and the excavation thrown up into a huge mound, 
in the usual manner, possibly in the tenth century. This circular hurh, 
measuring 120 feet across, and from 60 to 70 feet high, occupied the W. end 
of the area, and upon it in Norman times was built a circular or polygonal 
shell keep. I >n the K, was a courtyard where were placed the castle buildings, 
and a curtain wall surrounded the whole, outside of which the slopes of the 
ground fell thirty or forty feet. 

Not a particle of masonry exists, everything, even to the foundations, having 
been overthrown and removed for building purposes elsewhere, 

1 n Domesday, this castle was held by A lured dc Merleberge, or Marleboro, 
a great tenant-in-chief in Wiltshire ; and in noo it was owned by one Harold, 
son of Randolph, Earl of Hereford, " The Timid," of Sudeley, Gloucester, a 
grand-nephew of the Confessor. He had live sons (the castle of Sudeley 
going to John), the eldest of whom, Robert de Ewias, had this castle, and 
his grand-daughter Sybil I a married (1) Robert de Tregoz, (2) William de 
Ncwniarch, *./>,, (3) Roger de Clifford, from whom sprung the earls of 
Cumberland. Svhilla died 20 Henry HI. Her son Robert de Trego* was 
one of the barons killed at Evesham in 1265, and his son John de Tregoz, 
dying in 1300, left three daughters, the eldest of whom, Clarice, married Roger 
la Warre, whose descendants for three generations succeeded at this castle ; 
but in IJ Richard 11 . it had been permanently alienated into the hands of 
the Montacute family, and in 1429 (7 Henry VI.) Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, 
possessed it. Thence it went, like other estates, to the Beauchamps, and liually 
Edward, bird Abergavenny, died seised of the castle and manor, as well as 
of the manor of Treffort Ewias, Wiltshire. 


FROM E, KING S L AND, AND KIN'GTO N {non-existent) 


A LL these places arc known to have existed in Herefordshire, but even 
their sites cannot now be traced. 


GOODRICH (chit/) 

T HIS splendid fortress occupies a commanding position on the top of a 
red sandstone hill, forming a small promontory in the S.E. corner of the 
county, on the border of Monmouthshire, and, environed with woods, has a 
line appearance with the Wye sweeping along its base. It was founded in 
very' early days, after an incursion of the Welsh hordes, in order to protect 
the ferry below it, which formed part of the chief thoroughfare between 
England and the marches of Wales. We find the possession of this castle by 
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William the Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, con firmed by King John in 1203, the 
king being strenuously supported by him against the rebellious barons. He 
became, however, at the death of John, the mainstay of the kingdom, and was 
appointed governor of the young Henry II L; being chosen Protector of the 
realm, he delivered it from the presence of a Foreign army, defeating the trench 
with great loss at Lincoln, and thus putting an end to the Civil War, He died 
in 1119, leaving live sons who all succeeded to Goodrich, but all of whom died 
without issue — the eldest son, Will tain h having married one of the kings daughters. 



odour i ci r 


The tomb of this great noble is to be seen in the Temple Church, together 
with those of two of his sons. His daughters therefore succeeded to Ins estates, 
die eldest bringing Goodrich in marriage to Warren de MokicIiclim 1 Mont Cciiis K 
Her only sop William fought on the popular side in the Barons 1 War at Lewes, 
and accordingly, after his capture at Kenilworth, his estates being forfeited 
were granted by Henry 111 to William de Valence, the French half-brother tn 
the king, who w:ls married to Moucheiisi’s sister Joan ; he obtained restitution 
of them later, but was killed some years after* by the fall of a tower at the 
siege of Drossellan Castle, when lighting under Edward L He left an only 
daughter, but the lie Valences seem to have enjoyed Goodrich- William died 
in 1 zi)*), and was buried m Westminster Abbey, and Ins son Aymvr de Valence 
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was murdered in t 323, when attending Queen Isabella in France ; then Goodrich, 
falling to his niece Elizabeth Cornyn p went in marriage with her to her husband, 
Richard, 2nd Baron Talbot* This nobleman served in the French wars of 
Edward III., and gained much ransom-money there, which he expended on 
the fortress ; he died in and was succeeded by his eldest son Gilbert, who 
also served in France under the Black Prince. His grandson was Sir John 
Talbot* ist Earl of Shrewsbury, who, after taking his share of all the lighting 
in France during this reign and that of Henry V. # was killed when eighty years 
of age at Chatillon in 1451 (see Shrf- 
jfc/f/j. His son was one of the band 
of nobles who were killed lighting 
round the tent of their sovereign at 
the battle of Northampton in 1640, 
when his possessions were seized by 
the Yorkists and given to William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke ; how¬ 
ever, John, 3rd Earl of Shrewsbury, 
managed, probably after the reverse 
of tile White Rose at Wakefield four 
months later, to recover his estates, 
and Goodrich remained with his de¬ 
scendant* till the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Gilbert, the seventh earl, died 
in 1616 without male issue, and Good¬ 
rich was inherited by his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry Grey, Earl 
of Kent. The castle was held in the 
Civil War for the king t and bravely 
defended against the forces of the 
Parliament by Sir Henry Lingtn in 
1646 until, the fabric being much in¬ 
jured by the besiegers' heavy artillery 
and the stores of the garrison being consumed, the fortress was surrendered, 
when it was slighted by order of Parliament, and left a wreck. 

The general plan of the castle is a parallelogram with large towers at the 
four corners, protected by the river and a sleep cliff On the N. and \V + sides, 
and 011 the landward side by a deep ditch cut in the rock, with a circular 
barbican leading to a drawbridge at the N*E. angle, where the entrance lies 
through a narrow vaulted passage 50 feel in length, defended by gates and 
two portcullises, and rows of machicoulis. Close to the entrance, on the left 
hand entering the courtyard, ts the chapel, restored temp* Henry Yl. and VIE, 

and attached to it is the warder's m deacon tower, a tall octagonal turret; 
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nrvt to which extended along the E. front a range of stabling for the lord 
and his knights, wilh window's ;iml seats looking down on the* deep ditch. 
Then comes ;i garderobe tower, and nest tit tt at the S. K. angle the prison 
tower in three storeys, on the recesses of which in the middle storey are 
some Curious carvings in relief, perhaps of the time of Henry IV., whose 
cognizance, a swan, together with that of his victim Richard II , a white hart 
eouchant, an' there sculptured, with other figures. The old Norman keep 
of the twelfth century stands near the prison tower, close to the outer S, 



uoniiktcH (l Aloes' rowi-.n i 


wall. 11 is a small building, 14 feel square internally, in three storeys, the 
floors having been of timber, and ils inner front contains two windows; a 
spiral stair in the NAV. comer leads from the first floor to the roof, the 
entrance har ing been in the usual way by an exterior standee, in a fore- 
building, to the first floor on the E. side. Here is the breach made in the 
outer wall hv the Parliament cannon, at point-blank range, from the other 
side of the S. ditch. The S,W. angle is occupied by the great circular W. or 
officers’ tower, which, together with the noble adjoining banqueting-hall, is 
of I he time of Edward 1. ; this hall is ^5 feet long by 30 broad, a proportion 
usu al in Edwardian halls, and has a good fireplace and trefoil-headed lancet 
windows, together wilh a fine oriel; at its X. end is the solar, with a window 
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looking into the hall, taynnd which, along the X. fnce T is the great reception 
or baronial hall, at the W. end of which is a very line double-pointed arch, 
supported by a single shaft, at the X.W. angle, leading to the Ladies' Tower, 
which formed live lodging of the family. A largo portion of this tower has 
fallen-—the work, it is said, of the siege in ifqfi ; but it is difficult to see where 
the battering-guns of dial period could have been placed. He low this was 
the pieasaiince or garden, with a small tower, and the garrison stabling* 

hi 1740, on If re death of Henry, Duke of Ken I, Goodrich was sold to 
Admiral Thomas Griffin, from whom il passed to his brother George, whose 
daughter Catherine, married to Major Marrinti of Sella nsbrooke, inherited the 
property. In 1876 Mrs* Marriott gave Ihe castle to her adopted daughter on 
her marriage with Mr. Edmund l\ Husanquet of Goodrich Court, and Mis, 
Hosanquct is the present lady of the manor and castle. 


11 E R E b O R D ( nwt-txktettf) 

T HE absence of all vestiges of this great fortress exemplifies the lengths to 
which a spirit of reckless destructiveness and careless vandalism, exerted 
in favour of some supposed "benefit" lo their precious townsfolk, frequently 
lead municipalities. This we have seen of recent years in the tameutable 
destruction worked in Rome, where, amongst other outrages on that ancient 
mother of cities, the beautiful gardens of Sallust with their buildings have 
been swept away, and the pleasant valley levelled up, to build a vulgar 
boulevard, Lel.md says that Hereford Castle had been "one of the favresl, 
largest and strongest castells in all England," It was nearly as large us 
Windsor, enclosing an area of about 5 k acres, A great portion of d re¬ 
mained into the last century, but in 1748 the >ste was levelled and converted 
hi to "a public promenade*" Stuketey speaks of it as #, a noble work, built by 
one of Hie Edwards before the Conquest/ 1 He say-, M The city uf Hereford 
is encompassed with strong walls, towers, and hmuls, all which with the 
embat (ailments are pretty perfect, and enabled them to withstand a most 
vigorous siege of I he Scots army under General Lesly/' The situation of the 
castle wsis by nature very strong ; on the S. side, (he river Wye, flowing below 
the steep bank 20 feet high, and the eminence whereon it was built, effectually 
defended that front ; while the little stream Kigu in a deep ravine kept the E. 
front; arid the N. and W r lines were protected by :l broad moat. Speed gives 
a rough view of this castle, showing on the E* the great outer court, called 
I he Castle Green, or bailcv, surrounded by strong walls with Hanking lowers* 
the entrance gatehouse being on the N. side, approached by a drawbridge 
with stone arches across the moat ; On the W. end was a smaller enclosure 
4> f pentagonal trace, walled, and with lowers at the angle", which formed the 
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inner court, In the centre of which stood, or a high artificial mound, the great 
keep, consisting of a cluster of lour or five lesser embattled towers with one 
lofty lower In the centre. Of this massive and extensive fortress not a vestige 
now remains; even the great mound of the keep was levelled, and all that is 
left are the names of the localities, Castle Green, Castle Street, and Castle Mill. 

It is probable that in very early times a Saxon stronghold of earth was 
(ortiled here, upon which Ear! Harold began to erect a e:istle of stone, 
completed by others after his death, lit the time ol William tlie Conqueror, 
Fitz Osborn, the first Norman earl of Hereford, was governor of tlm castle p 
and these earls held it until Earl Milo, the son of Walter, the Constable of 
England, espousing the side of the Empress Maud, received the castle nf 
Hereford from her, during her short period of success; he was displaced by 
Stephen, but his son and heir, Roger, was made governor by Henry I l rp who 
also restored to him his father's lost honours* together with 4i the mote and 
whole castel of Hereford." This earl, however, joined with Mortimer in resist¬ 
ing tliis king's order for the demolition of the numerous unnecessary castles 
that had been reared in England during the wars of Stephen and Maud, 
especially on the Harder lands, and Henry withdrew to himself the earldom of 
Hereford and the castle tcir. uij). King John frequently came litre, from 
1200 to 1217, when endeavouring to obtain for himself the assistance ol the 
Welsh, and in his time the castle was committed to the tutelage of Hubert de 
Burgh, his Grand Justiciary, Henry ML was here as often as Ins father, and 
it was at Hereford that the first hostile acts occurred at the opening of the 
Unrons" Wan beten son of Simon de Monitor t, Earl of Leicester, Was then 
governor, and hither was brought prisoner, after the battle of Lewes, Prince 
Edward. Here too it was that the prince cleverly escaped on the horse he was 
exercising on the plain uf Widemarsh, N, of the town, by previously bring nut 
his companions* horses, and then riding away to the castle of Wigmore b/.r.). In 
Hereford Castle, 17 Henry IIL. "a fair and decent chapel" was added to the 
king’s apartments. Here it wa* that Queen Isabella, the "She-Wolf of Fi ance,' 1 
declared her son, afterwards Edward HE, IVoteetor of the Reiihu; here too 
the younger Deapencer,—the great favourite of Edward EL—who had been 
taken at Bristol, was hanged on a gallows 50 feet high, For 11 time this castle 
was under John of Gaunt, but after the disturbances had been quelled on the 
\\ elsh border, and no more troubles were expected, ils repairs were neglected, 
and so fell rapidly into disrepair. h hath been decayed/' says Lelaud in 1520, 
'* ? *nee the Bohuns time ; the last He Bohim, Earl of Hereford, being 
Humphrey, who lived late temp. Edward LU„and he adds that in his time the 
drawbridge was "clone down, and the whole caste! tended towards ruinc." 

After the battle of Mortimer's Cross, Owen Tudor, stepfather to King 
Henry VI.. and some other officers of rank suffered death here, after confine- 
rneut m the castle, hi the Cavil War of the Common wealth, the keep, being 
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fortified and defended, received much damage; il was held by the Royalists 
in April 1643, but on Sir William Waller appearing before il with a strong 
force, it was surrendered to him after a very short resistance. 

By a survey made in 1652 p we learn that the outer court and governor's lodge 
were then completely ruinous, for the fabric had evidently been deserted before 
that date. At last a Colonel Birch sold to the county members and sundry 
other representatives, for jC6oo, "all the circuit and precinct of the ruinous 
castle of Hereford/' when the ancient structure was left to the mercy of the 
ti iwn authorities. 


H U N T l N G T O N (ww.xistwt) 


|< T ROBINSON shows us that a few fragments of walls standing On 



11 circular hillock are all the remains existing of this castle, which was a 


large one standing at the brink of a steep ravine which defended it on the 
N. and VV„ while on the S. and E. it was protected by a moat, supplied by a 
neighbouring mulct. 

North of the early mound, the outer walls formed an oval enclosure, 
probably with towers, and on the mound there was a keep on the E* side, of 
usual Norman construction. The entrance was approached by a draw bridge, 
but what the buildings were in the court cannot now he known* though by 
the manor rolls they seem to have been complete. I he earthworks are very 
perfect, and we see the outer and inner wards with the tide lies and ulOah 

This csistle seems to have been built temp. Henry 11 L, and was I hen owned 
bv William de Braose, Lord of 1 Irani be r Castle and of Brecknock, and many 
other places, which passed with Huntington to Ills widow Eva, sister of Richard 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, and in 124H to her daughter Elenor, married 
to Humphrey dc Bohutv, eldest son of the Earl of Hereford* He joined 
the side of Simon de Mont fort hi the Barons War, and after the light and 
slaughter of Evesham, was sent prisoner to Beeston Castle in .Cheshire, 
where he soon after died. Still Huntington continued with the Bohims 
for four generations* and the story of this race of warriors is a part of ihc 
history of our country. The last of them dying 1372 without male issue, his 
two daughters inherited* the eldest marrying Thomas of Woodstock* sixth 
son of Edward ML, and the other Henry, then Ear! of Derby* afterwards King 
Henry IV. The latter, created Duke of Hereford by his cousin Richard II., 
possessed Huntington Castle among others through his wife, and lived here 
occasionally until his accession lo ihe throne; and it was here, at Hie ferry of 
Huuirngtonj that he heard of the birth at Monmouth Castle of his eldest son 
Henry, who thereby acquired the name of Henry of Monmouth. J he earldom 
of Hereford was then renewed in the person of Edmund de Stafford, Lai I of 
Buckingham, who married the only daughter of I homas of Woodstock , lie 
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w;i-, killed at tlit battle of Shrewsbury (July 31, 1403) fighting on the king's side, 
wlitn the castle came to Humphrey tie Stafford, 1st Duke of Buckingham, at 
whose death in i-jfio it was found to he in a ruinous state. The unfortunate 
second duke Henry vainly sought refuge here from the wrath of Hie hard 111. 
A survey of the castle was made when Edward, the hist duke, fell a victim 
to Henry VIII. and Wolsey (see Tfontlrun’, Gloucester), when there was 
evidently 3 tower in it used as a prison, and in 1670 the keep too was 
standing. After tfie attainder and execution of this last duke, the manor 
and the ruins became file property of the Crown, and then passed through 
many hands by sate. In 1H1W Huntington was bought by Edward Watkins 
Cheese, whose representatives continue to hold it. 


K 1 L P E C K (jJon-fxi${cttt) 

A Bttl I' seven miles from Hereford stood this once important Border 
fortress. It was hy design of great strength, ill order to restrain the 
incursions of the Welsh tribes. The Conqueror granted it to William 
l-'ily. Norman, who was succeeded by his son I high, and grandson Henry tie 
Kilpeck. King John seems to have used the place as an abode when oil his 
frequent journeys to the Welsh marches. Hugh de Kilpeck, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, left a daughter who married William de Waleraund 
or Waleran, who thus obtained Kilpeck. His son Robert was a Koyalist 
baron of much importance during the Civil War in Henry 11 I/s reign"; he 
was one of the ambassadors to the French king in 1253 and 1260, and Sheriff 
of Kent and Gloster. The insurgent barons confiscated his lands, but the 
King, for whom he fought at Evesham, rewarded him with grants of Hugh 
de Neville s Forfeited estates, and made him one of the four governors over 
London. He died without issue in 1272, leaving Kilpeck to his nephew and 
heir, Alan de PlukeneL In the Want of the Hoses, Kilpeck fell to the Crown, 
and was given by Edward 1\, to William Herbert, 1st Earl of I'em broke ; 
lie however was taken prisoner at the battle at Edgevote (1469), and was 
beheaded at Northampton hy order of the Earl ol Warwick. Alter this, the 
castle came into the possession of James Butler, 1st Earl of Ormond and 
early .11 the seventeenth century it passed to the family of I've, at which 
tune d was in a decayed condition, and though during the war in Charles’ 
reign .1 held a garrison under Sir Walter Hve, it was of little use as a fortress 
and was slighted and demolished. The Byes followed James II. into exile and 
had the tide of Barons Kilpeck. Two large fragments of the keep, enclosing 
a space of from 7 o to 80 yards in diameter, are all that remain non of this 
Border stronghold, built of massive masonry upon an elevation near the 
church. Hie site is partially surrounded by two wide moats or ditches, at.d 
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as the hill they enclose is lofty, and the sides very steep, the situation was a 
commanding one in the valley of the river Wnrnie. The keep was a polygonal 
shell one* set on an ancient Saxon artificial mound, and surrounded by earth¬ 
works of still greater antiquity. 


KINNERSL E Y (tum-exisfetift 


HERE was a medieval castle here, belonging to the De la Here family* 



i who held it from the fourteenth till late in the sixteenth century* but 
the existing Elizabethan house, which was built on the site of die castle, 
has obliterated all traces of !t. 


LONG TOWN (mimr) 


HIS is one of a chain of fortresses built along die frontier to re- 



1 strain the incursions of the Welsh* and was formerly called Ewias Lacy* 
i ir Clodoek Castle, It stands on the site of a Roman station* and was reared by 
\V\ Hit* Osborne* the first Norman Earl of Hereford, who also built the castles 
of Wigmore and Clifford p and others * from him it went to Walter de Lacy* a 
warrior of Sen lac, who died in 1085, when his family continued in possession. 
We find Walter de Lacy (see Lmilow f Salop) rebelling against John* and having 
a heavy fine to pay to retain his lands* a usual method with that king for obtain¬ 
ing money. He was sou-in-law to William de Braose, Lord of Bramber and 
Brecknock, and Mauri his wife* who with some of her family were starved to 
death by John at Windsor (see Br&wfar, Sussex)* De Lacy was faithful to 
I lenry i ll., and died worn out and blind in 1241, when his two grand-daughters 
inherited Ins estates; the younger of them married John de Verdon and 
brought him Lungtowm De Verdon went to the Holy Land as a Crusader 
with the expedition which Prince Edward (afterwards Edward L) led there in 
1270; he died In 1274, and when his son died without male issue. Ins grand¬ 
daughter Elizabeth succeeded to the property ; she was married to Bartholomew* 
de Hiirghershp who wasoue of the most distinguished warriors of Edward ML 
in the French wars* and was made a Knight of the Garten Their son was the 
famous Thomas de Spencer* Earl of Gloucester, who adhered too closely to his 
king, Richard 13 ,* and thereby lost both his lands and his life. 

His only daughter Isabel married Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester* 
whose heiress Elizabeth Beauchamp became wife of Sir Edward Neville, K.G.* 
ist Lord Bergavenny* who thus obtained Lmgtown, and with whose descen¬ 
dants the lands still remain. 

Longtown clearly occupied a position of much importance in times of 
border warfare, and was a place of great strength* Its trace resembled that of 
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many similar fortresses. An miter wall, about 20 feet high, enclosed a bailey or 
court measuring nearly 100 yards on the square, in the N.W. angle of which, 
on an artificial mound, stood a circular tower or keep, of which the greater 
part still remains, having three round buttresses or turrets at equal distances, 
tie tween which are circular openings for windows (Murrar). The walls are 
very thick, and are composed of a hard laminated shale built in thin layers. 
Access to the inner court is through an arched gateway defended by a portcullis 
and strong circular flanking towers. 


LYONSHALL (minor) 


"ONKHALL is mentioned in the Survey of Domesday as Lenelialte, in the 



■L- possession of Roger de Lacy, and was temp, Edward the Confessor the 
property of Earl Harold, son of Godwin, and under the De Licys it was held by 
a braru li of the family of cl Lhroicis nr I feverous, who afterwards became its 
lords. One Stephen of that race adhered to the fortunes of King John, and his 
successor fell lighting on the side of the barons at the battle of Evesham, in 12*5, 
when his lands were seized and grained by Henry III. to Roger Mortimer of 
Wigmqrc ; the disinherited son, William Devcreux, however, on payment of the 
line of 100 marks, obtained restitution of Lyonshall Castle. Litigation appears 
U» have supervened, and (he castle afterwards passed to William Touchet (temp, 
Edward I I,), on whose death if became part of I lie estate of Bartholomew, Lord 
Badlestnerc, “a great baron and as great a rebel," as he is culled. The story 
of the Offence given to Queen Isabella in 1321 is told m I he account of U-eds 
C astle, Kent and it is probable that the ignominious death inflicted on 
this baron, who being taken in arms with ihc Earl of Lancaster at Borough- 
bridge Ihc next year was brought to Canterbury and hung there, was owing to 
(he resentment of the queen at the insult offered to her by his wife at L^ds 
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Htz Walter, and again in the same way (temp. Henry V.) Lyonshalt gut 
hick into the Dcvereux family, where it remained until the death of 
Robed, 3rd Earl of Essex, in 1641. His daughter, who was Duchess of 
Somerset, inherited it, and at her death bequeathed il to the Thy ones, whose 
descendant, the first Marquess of Bath, sold Lyonshall to John Cheese, and the 
representatives of that gentleman still possess the castle site. 

fhe fortress was never made use of as a residence after the earlv part of 
the fifteenth century, and so fell into decay, as has been the fate of all such 
structures not suited to the improved requirements of the age, Ji the owner 
at that era was not wealthy enough to remodel or rebuild, be deserted the old 
fortress, whose accommodation was too scanty or too rude for the growing 
refinement of the family. Lcbiid says, “ It seems to have been a noble structure, 
but now [cir, 1538] nothing remains of it but the old walls.” At the present day 
one can trace the form and extent of the castle by the two moats which still exist, 
and by the walls of the inner bailey, which are tolerably perfect. These walls 
enclosed an irregular space, about 60 yards across, with towers at the angles, 
O11 the N. side was a circular keep, about j 2 yards in diameter, entered by a 
(light of steps on the S. As was generally the case in this country, the church 
was built close to the castle, and now the former alone survives. 


MOCCAS {non-fxisknt) 

H UGH DE PHENE had a licence in 1291 (21 Edward I.) to build a stone 
and lime wall to fortify his house, such wall to be of the height of 
ten feet below the crenel kit ion or battlement; mid liis family were here in 
t 375 - The site Can still be traced in a meadow on the K. side of the park, 
having a swampy circle round it, and a few grassy hillocks {Robinson), 


MORTIMER'S CASTLE 

V ERY little is known about the castle that bore this name, except that it was 
one of the fortresses belonging to that powerful family. In the beginning 
of the last century its site could be traced near flic church, but all marks are 
now effaced. 


PEMBRIDG Fi (minor) 


T HIS castle, distant five miles from Monmouth, was a fee of the Honour 
of Wigmore, and was thus held in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century by Ralph de Pcmbridge, whose abode it was, though their chief seat 

was at Pembridge town. It was afterwards appended to the manor of 
VOL. II. p 
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Rowland, and was held temp. Edward III. by Richard Pemb ridge, whose 
son Richard was a great warrior, and a very important officer on King 
Edward's staff in the French wars, lighting at Cregy, and at the siege of 
Calais, and obtaining great renown at the battle of Poicliers. The king 
rewarded him with many honours, making him Custodian of Southampton 
Castle in ij6i, and then of Bamhorough Castle; he was also Gird Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, In 1368 he was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
appointed Chamberlain of the Royal Household; he died in 1375, and his 
tomb in Hereford Cathedral is well known. His castle of Pemhridge was 
inherited by his sister, who was the wife of his comrade in arms, Sir Richard 
Burley, a nephew of Sir Simon Burley of Lyo 11 shall (<7.1.), and a soldier of 
almost equal renown. Sir Richard had one of the principal commands at 
the battle of Auray, Brittany, in 1364, and distinguished himself greatly in 
other engagements in France; he likewise obtained the Garter in 1382, and 
a splendid monument adorned his tomb in old St Pauls. He too left 
no issue, and after his death we find Pcmbridge possessed hy tJle H opt on 
family; they gave way in 1427 to Thomas, Duke of Exeter, the third son 
of John of Gaunt, it then fell into the bands of the Knights of St, John, 
and after the Reformation, in the sixteenth century', it belonged to a family 
named Raynham, and in the next century it was sold to Sir Walter Pye, knight. 

During the Civil War it was held, in 1644, as an outpost of the royal 
forces, lying at the king’s fortress of Monmouth. After the dastardly betrayal 
of the latter castle, Pembridge underwent some severe usage at the hands 
of the Parliamentary forces under General Murray, and was taken after a 
two days' siege; it was, however, recaptured hy the Royalist troops, when, 
after an investment lasting two weeks, provisions failed the garrison. The 
castle was afterwards bought from the Pyes by one George Kemble, who 
repaired the ruins and rendered the place habitable in 1675, Afterwards 
we hnd it sold by the Townley family to Sir Joseph Bailey, baronet, and 
the structure is still owned by his descendants. 

Hie trace of this fortress is quadrangular, enclosing an area of 43 yards by 
35, the walls being protected by a moat 36 feet wide, with a defensible banquette 
oi earth behind it Part of it is in a tolerably perfect condition, although 
many of the buildings have disappeared, and what is left has been con¬ 
verted into a farm-house. The entrance is on the S, side, and is flanked by 
two unequal circular towers, the approach being through a long vaulted passage 
of pointed arches, 33 feet in length, well defended throughout by three 
gates and two portcullises. Of the keep in the SAV, angle only the basement 
remains; and the great hall has been converted into a parlour and kitchen 
for the farmer. In a square turret is a curious staircase formed of solid 
blocks of oak 5 feet long, which is undoubtedly original; there are also in the 
old I or tress some remarkable towers which well deserve examination. 
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PENZA RD 

T HIS was a castle belonging to the Talbot family in the thirteenth century, 
or perhaps only a fortified hunting lodge, tike Knepp in Susses in 

the wooded hillside above Weston, near Ross. There are still to be seen some 
fragments of massive walls and the remains of groinings {Jie>h'Hson) t 



RICHARD'S CASTLE 

T llfc. place of this name is remarkable as having been possessed and built by 
a Norman lord, one Richard FiU-Scrob, of the court of the Confessor, before 
the Conquest. It stood below the summit of the Vinmll Hill, which extends 
from Ludlow, on | he burdens of Shropshire, and commanded a grand and very 
extensive prospect 
over the rich buds 
of the Welsh fron- 
tier. Placed on the 
very high ground of 
the spur, it is simply 
defended on the VV\ 
and S* by a broad 
and deep ravine in¬ 
clining to the and 
by a leaser valley on 
the X, which meets 
the gorge below the 
castle ; upon the E. 

^ide had been raided 
vast prehistoric de¬ 
fences of earthwork. 

Just above the meet¬ 
ing of the two glens 
had been thrown up 
a vast and steep 
mound, 60 feet hi 

height, with a summit jo feet in diameter, 300 feet above (he valley, and sur¬ 
rounded by a deep ditch, beyond which was a high rampart of earth, and, on 
the E. side, a second ditch. 

The Norman parvenu coming here found himself opposed by Ear] God- 
win and the English in 1052, and again by Harold in 1056, but he appears 
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to have held his ground, and after the coming of Duke William, Fitz-Scrob 
received from the Conqueror further grants of land in this county and else¬ 
where, He probably was at the outset obliged to further fortify his position, 
and this he did hv erecting on the crown of the mound some sort of Norman 
keep, supporting it by two massive wing walls of masonry on either side, which 
ran down the sides of the mound, and thus divided it in half, N. and S.; 
lie connected their two extremities by a semicircular wall, along and round 
the counterscarp of the ditch ; then within this segmental enclosure were 
built the lodgings and other works of the castle. Outside this wall encircling 
the mound ran the outer moat, which was supplied with water from a brook 
above. 

From this founder and his sou Osbert, came Hugo Fitz-Osbert or Osborne, 
in tile reign of Henry I., whose descendant dying cir. i_!Oo, left a daughter 
Margaret at that time married 1o Robert de Mortimer, but who had, as her 
third husband, William de Stutevillc, the possessor of the manor. He died 
in 1250, and devised the manor and castle to his stepson, Hugh de Mortimer, 
who actively espoused the king's side in the Barons’ War, and received other 
lands from Henry in reward for his services. His descendants enjoyed 
the property until from want of male issue an heiress brought it in marriage 
to Sir Richard Talbot of the Eccleswall family; but after the lapse of 
many years this estate seems to have fallen tit the Crown, since we find 
Edward VI. granting Richard's Castle to Nicholas, Bishop of Worcester, 
Then one Rowland Bradshaw obtained a long lease of it, and marrying into 
the Solway family, hi-, son and grandson possessed the place, and the latter 
sold it to Richard Solway, the son of a member of the Long Parliament, 
whose descendants are still proprietors of the old ruin and of the parish of 
Richard's Castle, 

Lcbnd says: “ It stnndeth on the toppe of a very rocky hill, well wooded. 
The Keep, the walls, and the Towers of it stand, but going to Ruyne.” A serious 
engagement look place near this castle during the Civil War in 1645, between 
a body of Royalists 2000 strong, under Sir Thomas Lansford, who was sui* 
prised by the Parliamentary leader, Colonel Birch, and was routed with much 
slaughter. At the present day, all that survives to show us where this important 
old border stronghold stood are some fragments of very massive walls hidden 
in woods. The wall on the N.E. slope is “ tolerably perfect" (Clark), as is that 
on the N.VV. front. “ Farther on the wall seems to have been lifted with gun¬ 
powder, and a vast fragment lies in the ditch." The entrance was in an arch 

Oil tiie S, side* 
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SNODHILL {minor) 


HE ruin of this fortress for 200 years the abode of the Chandra family, 



1 is on Uiu top of a low hilt in the Golden Valley, and near the vanished 
castle of Durston. The manor was a barony of this family under the 
PI ant age net kings, and their manors were held subordinate to the superior 
court held within these walls* A follower of the Conqueror, with the queer 
surname of FAsne, held Snodhill at the Domesday Survey. Then we find 
(temp. Henry L) that Roger de Chandos owned it, and his descendants appear 
to have held the honour of Snodhill during the time of John and during the 
four succeeding reigns, A Roger de Chondos was knighted* and was governor 
of Hereford Castle, dying in 1355* II is grandson Sir John held this castle 
against Gkndower in 1403; he died j/. in 1421, when the Chandra ownership 
ended* The castle during the reign of Henry VI. became the property of 
Richard Nevill, the mighty Earl of Warwick, in right of his wife Anne 
Beauchamp, who after her husband's death at Barnet, and the accession of the 
Lancastrian King Henry VIL, settled this castle on the king. Queen Elizabeth 
conferred it 011 her worthless favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; 
and in 1665 we find it purchased by one William Prosser of London, whose 
initials wilh the date 1665 appear on the house of Snodhill Court, which he 
erected out of the materials of the old castle. It still continues in the Prosser 
family* 

The keep is Norman and octagonal in shape, and therefore it is likely 
that the castle was built before the end of she twelfth century* One of 
the gateways is tolerably perfect, being of Edwardian architecture, and with 
a portcullis groove, and there are still some fragments of the walls of the 
outer bailey. The place was ruinous even in LeJnnd's time, and it suffered 
severely at the hands of ihe Parliamentary forces. Many cannon-balls have 
been found among the ruins. 


STAPLETON 


N She extreme X AW confines of the county was a mediaeval castle, 



an appanage of Richard's Castle. In 1314 it became the property 
of Sir Geoffrey de Cornwall, a natural son of Richard, king of the Romans, 
brother of Henry III., and a family of the name of Cornewall held it litl 
She beginning of the eighteenth century* The castle was demolished in 
1645 by the Parliamentary troops, to prevent it falling into the king's hands, 
and a farmhouse occupies its site. 
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WEOBLEY 

'"pills castle stood on the S. side of the town of that name; it was held 
1 y one W illiam lalbot on behalf of Maud the Empress against Stephen. 
hU it u.is captured by that king, as were the neighbouring castles of Hereford 

“ “ r ^ Sk ° 1Ch ° f the pl:m of WeobIc y is to be found in the Harleiau 

’ ' * 7 ‘ >h Llbrary of ltje Britistl Museum, which shows its appearance in the 
seventeenth century. The trace is a four-sided enclosure of considerable length, 
having the S. wall much longer than that on the N. side, with circular towers 
at the four corners, and a semicircular bastion midway on each E and W 
curtain. The entrance was on the N. side between two square towers. At 
lie b. end of the area, almost touching the S. curtain, was the keep, a square 
budding with round towers at each angle, standing on a mound, and having 

owted'dwIStags.'' fr “"' ° f lh “ t “ P ” ShOU " , ' V ° ““W 

. 0( llw ,0wn brgu grassy mounds, surrounds 

n Uidt ditch, tile ground enclosed being plumed with tint.- timber trees. 

, if* T, ' 0r ‘' ‘ hiS cas " e tem P- J°h". -->"1 married to 
* , },vrj, laughter of William de Braose, the powerful lord of Bramher 

, X **** whose fami| y W(jre starved to death by John : De Braose took 

theVerd^ "if * After ^ UCy tllU Castfe was owned *" Succession by 

i , w i n’ " ’ a f d U,en by the farai| y ti{ Devcreux, and so it came 

to Walter Pevereux, the unfortunate favourite of Ehabeth, by whose daughter 

thL ^ ° f d Passed in time into the hands of the Maquis 


WIGMORE {chief) 

ri,in ™* l!ie ,naft y <**"<* of the 
abode of the warlike^ami^'^^Mortim f **"***** ,he 3plendid 

beg., ^“gtumb m ‘™ d ^ «* 

William at Hiisting^ wlmsc ' 1 kilwunn '' i'^TI ^ ft,|lowers of Duke 

Edric, Earl of Shrewsbury, the then tort oTwD^ ^ ^ 

his castle of Wigmore, after a sjeere in,! i> in. k™ 0 ™.' gaJJ1i ^ of 

king, who consigned his prisoner to Jx-metuT] 'V™ ,11IlSch m boilds *° the 
to Mortimer. Ralph's grandson l f "* his 

bn, bedug r ,..d r ti rr„ r? ",- 

generatum later «, tiud Roger de Mortimer. during B, .mS W ' ’ 

and active supporter the aide ot Henry ,‘fc. 
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daughter of William de Braose, the lord of Hr amber in Susses iq.v.) and of 
large estates m Wales, whose bloodthirsty character seems to have been inherited 
by his daughter, as we shall see. This Roger Mortimer was a young, violent 
partisan, who, m 1263, by his desolating ravages on the neighbouring pro¬ 
perties of barons opposed to (he long, which naturally provoked retaliation, 
nuiy be said to have begun the war. He was prominent at the storming of 
Northampton, and took part in the battle of Lewes in 1264, when, after being 
made prisoner, he must have found means to get back to Wigmore, since in the 
following year we find him assisting there at the escape of Prince Edward from 
the custody of the barons at Hereford. This escape was cleverly managed. The 
prince, who was treated as a prisoner on parole, was allowed the companionship 
of some of his friends, and took riding exercise with them beyond the town. 
A fine and spirited horse was presented to him, whose paces and speed he 
expressed a wish to fry in order to approve its fitness for a tournament; so the 
party with the escort repaired to the plain N. of Hereford, called Widemarsh, 
where the prince, first trying and retrying the horses of his escort, galloped them 
till they were exhausted, and then mounting his own fresh horse rode straight 
away from the party, followed by two or three of his friends who were in 
the plot, and who, meeting the horsemen sent out by Mortimer to assist him, 
conducted the prince in safety the twenty-four miles to Wigmore Castle (see 
Hereford and kenihvort/t), This escape raised at once the hopes of the 
Royalist party, and obliged a counter-movement on the part of Simon de 
Mont fort and die barons, who on both sides collected their forces, and in 
August of the same year (1565) the fatal battle of Evesham was fought, w here 
De Montfort lost bis life, and where Mortimer commanded the third division of 
the Royal army. Not however content with his death, the old hero's body was 
mutilated in a horrible manner by the Royalists, and, with an excess of savagery, 
Roger de Mortimer caused rle Monlfort's head, fixed on a spear-point, together 
with his hands, cut from the body, to be sent as a worthy offering to his wife at 
Wigmore. When the messenger arrived there with this fearful trophy he found 
the Lady Maud away from the castle, attending mass at the neighbouring abbey 
founded by the Mortimers, and thither lie followed her, still bearing the head, and 
having in his bosom the maimed hands, sewn up in a cloth. It is said that the 
lady refused to admit the hands into the castle, which implies that she received 
the head. Mortimer was rewarded for his services with the forfeited earldom of 
Oxford and the lands, but the De Veres managed to recover both shortly after. 

The grandson of this man was the historical character of Edward the 
Seconds reign. When in 1332 Queen Isabella took up her quarters at the 
lower of London, she found in prison there two Mortimers, condemned for 
treason and attack on the property of the king’s favourite, Despencer. The 
elder of them, Roger, the uncle, died of starvation ; but Roger the nephew, 
the heir of Wigmore, being a handsome fellow of good address, managed 
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to get into the good graces of the queen, and eventually became her 
paramour. With Isabella’s help, he obtained commutation of bis death- 
sentence into imprisonment in the Tower, and afterwards, whan convicted 
of further treason, be made his escape by the queen's aid, and fled 
to Paris, Then began the hostility of Isabella to the Despencers, and 
later to the king, from whom she separated in * 3-5 f° r ever > to to 
Paris to her brother Charles |e Bel, King of h ranee -the cruel Inrturei and 
murderer of the Knights Templar —where she was joined by Mortimer. The 
scandalous attachment of the queen to Mortimer, leading to the murder 
Of King Ed ward it me ted the odium of the nation against him. He was 
taken from the queen's side in Nottingham Castle in *33° ( see A titling- 
fam), conducted to London and hanged at Tyburn (being the hrst person 
executed there), and all his estates and honours, including the earldom of 
March, were forfeited to the Crown, His grandson, however, obtained 
their restoration, dying Earl of March and K.G. in 1360, His only son 
married the Lady Philippa Plantagenet, daughter and heiress of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward ill., whose son, Roger Mortimer, was, 
it) his mothers right, declared by Parliament heir presumptive to the Crown, 
failing issue of Richard 11 . He, however, was killed when Deputy in Ireland 
(1and bis only son Edmund, 5th Earl of March, died r./., when the 
representation of the great house of Mortimer devolved on the son of his 
sister Ann, married to Richard, Duke of York, grandfather of Edward IV. 

Thus Wigmore and the vast estates of the Mortimers fell to the throne, where 
they rested till Elisabeth granted them to one or two persons ; but in 1601 
Wigmore, with a large estate, was conveyed to Thomas Harley of Brampton 
Brian (q.v.) for -£2600. Here Sir Robert Harley was born, and, when I^ord 
High Treasurer to Queen Anne, took his titles of Earl of March and Baron 
Wigmore from them, and his descendants continue in possession of the property. 

The ruins of Wigmore extend over a large area, Standing on rising ground 
above the stream that flows around. On the W. and X, it is defended by 
precipitous ground, but the dismantling which it received after the Civil War 
has destroyed most of its features. It has a square trace in the outer walls 
with four corner towers. The Norman keep, placed on a still more ancient 
high artificial mound, overlooks a wide range of country, and from this tower 
a strong baukmented wall is continued to the main buildings of the castle; 
at the bottom of the hill is a second wall, each wall being defended by a 
ditch. A drawbridge led to the entrance gateway, on the S, side of the 
castle, and this is the most perfect part remaining; the right tower has a 
staircase leading to the porter's room, from which the portcullis was worked. 
Lady Brilliana Harley wished to garrison it for the Parliament, like 
Brampton (y.t-.), but Colonel Massy not being able to spare men and stores 
for Hs defence, it was decided to slight the fortress. 
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WILTON (miner) 

T I MS castle stands on the right bank of the Wye, which in former times flowed 
beneath its E. front, opposite the town of Ross, and is almost hidden by 
oversh ado wing trees. Leland says it was bnilt by Stephen in 1141, to defend 
the ford over the river, but Henry l, had before granted the manor of Vv iiton 
to Hugo de Longchamp, to hold by service of two men-at-arms in the wars in 
Wales, and so it is possible that it was Longchamp who built the castle* His 
descendant, Henry de Longchamp, had a daughter Hawisia, who brought it and 
the lands in marriage to Reginald de Grey, Lord of Monmouth, l heir desccn- 
daiit, Henry de Grey of Wilton, the fifth baton, was ancestor of that noble 
family, who held the title of Wilton till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and the lands belonged to Lord Grey de Wilton till i^ 55 f whtii 
Edward, Lord Grey, bang prisoner in France, had to sell Wilton to pay his 
ransom ; then in the reign of Elizabeth the property was conveyed to tlw Hon. 
Charles Rrydges, second son of Sir John Brydges, ltd Huron Chaudos (set. 
Sudity Castli\ Ghiueester), who was in Queen Marys household. Me was 
Deputy - Lieutenant of the Tower when the warrant was issued for die 
execution of the Princess Elizabeth, and his delay m obeying ihu mandate 
was the means of saving her life. It was In his day that the easile aas 
rebuilt and added to. His eldest sou, Giles, was created a baronet in 1627, 
whose successor, Sir John, incurred the enmity of his compeers and of the 
county by abstaining from taking any part in the war between king .uni 
Parliament, as lie preferred to keep out of the way, and betook himself to 
Ireland. On bis return after the war was over, the people of the comity 
showed their aversion to him by burning down the greater part of \Y illoti 
Castle. At his death in 1651, his only son, Sir James, succeeded to the barony 
of Chandos; he died in 1714. :md wa * succeeded by his son—the "TimniT 
of Pope—who was created Marquess of Carnarvon and Duke of Chandos. 
He parted with all Ins Hereford property about 1733, when Wilton Castle was 
purchased by the trustees of tiny's Hospital, and is still held by that institution. 
A small modern house has been incorporated with the S. end of tin iuin. 

The castle commanded the strong five-arched bridge (built 1599) which 
spans ihe rushing Wye opposite the town. It was a quadrilateral enclosure 
of 75 yards bv 65 (about an aqre), surrounded by a high curtain wall with towers 
at tile four corners. That on the X.W. angle is a tine octagonal turret of 
three storeys, in tolerable preservation, the middle floor being furnished with 
good pointed windows. The N.E. tower has vanished, as likewise that winch 
held the S.E. angle. The curtain wall, which was bat demented, remains upon 
three sides, and has a semicircular bastion on the E. face, u. fronting the river; 
the entrance was probably in l he S.W. corner (where was a gateway that has 
vol. tt. Q 
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disappeared), with a drawbridge across the broad and deep moat which still 
surrounds three of the faces. This was probably supported by a barbican. 
On the SAW angle was the keep, of which a large portion exists, and upon 
the S* side are two large portions of the walls of the sixteenth-century mansion, 
which was burnt after the Civil War. The kitchens, at a great depth below 
the present level of the ground, can also be seen, anti a fine bay-window 
in the apartments which are said to have received Queen Elizabeth, These 
later buildings arc of die soft red sandstone of the district, and the whole of 
the area within the walls is now a fertile kitchen and fruit garden* All traces 
of buildings and Of the lodgings, which must have been reared against die walls 
within the enceinte, have quite vanished, but in the cellars beneath the inha¬ 
bited part of the castle are several lancet and pointed arches of the thirteenth 
century, with stairs in perfect preservation,. Tlse three lofty openings in the \\\ 
wall mark the position o£ the great hall. 








Shropshire 

A, C T O N BUR N E L L (miner) 

L ELAND wrote that Acton Burnell was "a goodly manor place and 
castle p 4 mylcs from Shrewsbury where a Parliament was kepte in 
a great barnc* It longed once to the Lord Lovely then to the I Kike 
_J of Notfidke, & now to Sir John Dudlc. N.B, Burnelles daughter was 
married to the Lords Lovd, thereby the Love lie's lands* increased. 

Robert Hume Si was a priest who in the reign of Henry EIL was tutor to 
Prince Edward, The king wrote of hint as his 41 beloved clerk/ and sent him 
with live prince to tile Crusade j but Burnell returned home before his master, 
and at the death of Henry III. in November 1272 was appointed, with the 
Archbishop Of York and Roger de Mortimer, to the Regency during Eduard s 
absence, who on his return in *274 bestowed the Great Heal on Burn el], 
[hiving thus become Lord Chancellor as well :cs Lord treasurer, Burnell was 
the following year consecrated Bishop of Bath and W ell 4. Acton was his native 
place* anti lie purchased the manor of it, and had here a bouse nnd a park, 
Edward L stayed with him here in 1282, and two years later granted his old 
tutor a licence to strengthen with a wail of stone and liniCj and to crenel kit l 
his mansion here* and also one to cut timber in the kings forests Kir the 
building. It is likely p therefore, that the old house was pulled down, and the new 
building erected some time between *284 afl d I- 9 2 ! die year of die bishops 
death (71 //. Turner)* 

ra 5 
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This eminent man died at Berwick white attending the king, when liis 
nephew and heir, Philip Burnell, obtained his large property. He must 
have been a man of high standing, for he married Matilda, the daughter of 
Richard Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel; but he enjoyed his fortune for two years 
only, dying 1294, and was succeeded by his son Edward, who, however, 
died fp. in 1315, when his sister Maud inherited, and carried Acton to her 
husband, John Love), ancestor of the Lords Lovel, in which family the castle 
and lands continued till their forfeiture by Henry VII., after the battle of 
Stoke {see Castle Citry, .Wmvjf/), 

Henry VIII. gave Acton Burnell to the Earl of Surrey, among other 
rewards, for his great services in the war which ended in Fiodden Field. 

Afterwards the property came into the possession of the family of Lee, 
and in the reign of Charles II. Sir Edward Smythe married the heiress of Sir 
Richard Lee of Acton Burnell, and in his family it still remains, the present 
owner being Sir C* F. Smythe, Bart., whose seat is tile more modern mansion of 
at the same locality. 

I he ground plan of the building is a parallelogram measuring about 
95 feet by bo, each corner being capped by a projecting turret, and the whole 
was but demon ted throughout, and defended by a broad moat. The tower 
walls are very thick, and they contained dwelling apartments, the whole 
internal space of the building being occupied by large chambers, of which 
the hall, on the X, side, was 54 feet by 24 feet, and took up in height the 
whole of the three storeys of which the castle was composed. All this internal 
building has been destroyed, and stabling erected in its place; but the fine 
transomed pointed windows of the hall remain, and many interesting archi¬ 
tectural details which are treated of in detail, and illustrated in the valuable 
work of Mr. Hudson Turner, Since Bishop Burnell also built the episcopal 
palace at Wells, the style of both buildings is similar, being Early English 
passing into Decorated. 

Close to the castle are two curious gable walls, Ihe remains of the earlier 
buildings, which formed the two ends of a huge bam, whose length was 
157 feet, and width 40 feet, To these remains a high interest attaches, since 
this barn is supposed to have witnessed, in the autumn of 12S3, the assembly, 
by adjournment from Shrewsbury', of the first Parliament in which the 
Commons had any share by legal authority. " In this assembly we find the 
earliest legitimate traces of that popular representation of the constitution, to 
which, under God, Englishmen have been indebted for all their subsequent 
prosperity.' 1 

The nobles were probably assembled in the manor-house hall, under the 
presidency of the king, and the Commons are said to have met in a tithe 
barn near by. The laws confirmed here are known as the Statute of Acton 
Burnell, 
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ALBERBURY (minor) 

A LBERBI.JRY w;t $ a small mu nor, on the W. of Shrewsbury, held at 
Domesday by Roger Corbet of Cans, and under the Corbels there was a 
castle which served as the fortress of the b'iliswariues before they obtained 
Whittington, as feoffees of the Corbels, Apparently, in 1145 bulk FUawarine 
was here. All the family seem to have had the pre-name of bulk, and were 
men of importance and power, esteemed by their sovereigns. I he third b Un- 
war i tie of King John’s reign turned against that monarch and joined the side 
of the barons, and he was among the excommunicated ones in the Bill! of 
Innocent III. in 1215. He made his peace, however, with the young King 
Henry in 1221, and was permitted to strengthen Whittington Castle, the 
fourth Fitzwarme was killed at the battle of Lewes in 1264, lighting on the 
king's side, being drowned in crossing the river. Towards the end of this 
reign Alberbury passed to a junior branch of the Whittington family, namely 
that of Fulk Glas, who were there in 1324. 

The drawing given by Eyton shows the massive walls of a small keep of 
rectangular form, of which two corners exist, and the curtain wall is extended 
to the church, which, as usual, is close at hand. 

This castle, as well as that of Wattlesborough, stood in the ancient park 
of Lot on. 


A PL E V {/lon-rvishml) 

A PLEY is situated one mile to the X. of Wellington. It is said to lie the 
third castle built here, the original one having been erected by John de 
Ch;u hot 1, who owned the manor and married Ha wise, the heiress of Powis 
Castle; lie obtained in 1308 a licence to crenellate his house. I he present 
owner of the site, Colonel Sir Thomas Meyrick, Bart., who is a descendant 
of this founder, still holds the original document. 

There are no remains whatever of this first castle, and what is left of the 
line Jacobean mansion that succeeded it is used as an outhouse for a third 
castle of Aplev. The second house was built at a cost oi j£6ooq by one 
Thomas Hanmer, who had married the widow of Francis Charlton, and was 
living when the Civil War broke out. Being so ne:u- to Shrewsbury, the 
fortress w;is coveted by both sides, and the owner, being obliged to declare 
himself one way or the other, or have his house blown tip, fortified it for the 
king, arming his servants and tenants for a garrison. But the place w.is very 
soon taken from him, and at once dismantled, after being pluudeied to the 
extent of £1500, anti the lead of the roof taken away for the repairs of 
Shrewsbury Castle. 
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BISHOPS CASTLE, or LYDBURY (no,,-existent) 


T HIS castle, Which was six miles N. from Chin, was reported by Leland to 
be “well main Id i led mid "set on a stronge Rofcke, but not very hv." 
Ihcre are now no traces of it, — the site being occupied by a bowling' 
green attached to the Castle Hotel,—with the exception of the old will 
enclosing the green, on a level with the second floor of the inn, ft was 
built about seventy years after Domesday by a bishop of Hereford,—that 
is, between 1085 and 1154, and it was then called Lydbury Castle, its inten¬ 
tion being to guard the great episcopal manor of this name, whose lands 
had been given to the Church by a Saxon lord before the Conquest, in 
memory of liis having been cured of palsy at St. Ethelbert's shrine. The 
bishops incurred the military service of Lords Marchers by virtue of their 
tenure here* 

In the reign of Henry II. it was in the hands of Hugh de Mortimer, 
who, however, had to surrender it to the see. The bishops do not appear 
to have eared for it as a palace, for in the Barons' War we lind the king 
insisting on the personal residence of a bishop, under threats of forfeiture, 
whereon the prelate returned to Lydbury, hut only to fall into the hands 
of the rebellious barons, and Its suffer imprisonment in the castle of Eard- 
island. In July (47 Henry 111.) Sir John Fite Alan of Arundel came to Bishop's 
Castle, and took it by storm, its Constable being treacherously slain, when its 
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contents were plundered, much grain 
sure oat of the Bishop/' being taken. 

There is an account of a visit here of four days, in May 1290, by Bishop 
Swinfield with a large suite, and thirty or forty horses. The bishops of 
Hereford enjoyed full feudal lights of the seniory, with their forest lands, 
deer park, dovecotes, 111 id gardens, and the garrison of the castle was effi¬ 
ciently provided for by the tenants of the great Lydbury estates, who all 
owed service here. 

In 1610 James I. granted the manor and castle to Arthur Ingram and 
Thomas Williams, who in 1638 transferred the same to Henry, Earl of Arundel 
together with the honour of Clun. From that time the castle appears / 
have been neglected, and allowed to go to ruin, since no allusion occurs to 
it during the Civil War of the seventeenth century. 

An old sketch of the fortress shows an outer ward surrounded by a will 
on one side and a rampart on the other, with an entrance gatehouse aml 
a drum tower in front of the keep, which apjxiars as a rectangular building 
with turrets at the four corners, and its entrance flanked by two circular 
turrets. It was built in two storeys and a basement, and was evidently a 
place of great strength. ' * 
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BRIDGNORTH, anciently called BRUGGE and BRUGES 

E I'M ELI* LEDAS Mound, ruined by that Lady of the Mercians in Q12 at 
the river-side as a forti lie ation against her neighbours, is stitl there ; it 
was called in the time of Ldwurd L the Old Castle, and its modem appellation 
is Ram-pudding Hill. It is hut ;t short distance from the co mma nding site 
above the bridge over Severn whereon afterwards the fearful third Ear! of 
Shrewsbury, Robert de HclAine " The Devil Belfime "—built Ins castle. On 
the death of Hugh de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, in io^S, his elder 
brother Robert, of Bclemc in Normandy, obtained the earldom from the Red 
Ring, but retained it for four years only, being then outlawed for treason against 
Henry h, in supporting the just claims of that king’s elder brother Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, 

Dm mg his tenure he had transferred the settlement of a borough with 
a castle and church, made by his father and mother, Earl Roger and the 
Countess Adel bin, at Quid ford, a short distance down the river, to (his place, 
where he reared a very strong Norman castle on a barren rock, which was 
naturally fortified on three sides hy ravines, and on the fourth overhung the 
Severn at a still greater elevation. The original building was doubtless the 
usual square keep, called for long after in the Rolls, the Tower of Drug, and 
though it is said to have lieen erected within a year, was yet ofcufficfciU strength 
to stand a vehement siege. 

The king having with great sagacity first come to terms with his brother, 
Duke Robert, and induced him to return to Normandy, promptly proceeded 
in force against the conspirators. He cited Bel&ne to appear before httn, 
and then, proclaiming him an outlaw, went with a strong force against lifs 
castle of Arundel in Susses, which he took, and sending the Bishop of London 
to besiege the earls house of I'ickhiEI, be passed northwards against him in 
person al Bridgnorth, where he had been working day and night to complete 
the defences of the new fortress. LJdcinv had effected this before the king 
could arrive, and had garrisoned the castle with stipendiary soldiers under the 
command of Robert Corbet, while he himself retired to await the king at 
Shrewsbury Castle. Henry came with all his army to Bridgnorth, and laid 
siege to the castle j after three days he summoned the fortress a second lime, 
threatening to hang the whole garrison, whereon Corhet surrendered the place 
to him. 1 Jte king then advanced to Shrewsbury, and Robert de Bcleme, seeing 
the game was up, hastened to make peace, and meeting the king on the road, 
threw himself at his feet, and sued for mercy. His life was spared, but he 
was sent prisoner into Normandy, and his estates and castles were forfeited 
to the Drown. It is said that this Earl Robert died paralytic in St. Osylh's 
I’riory in Essex, a place founded by him as a set-off against his many crimes. 
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Thenceforth Bridgnorth was a royal castle, whose importance may be 
fairly estimated from the large amounts expended on its repairs and improve¬ 
ments during succeeding reigns, its custody being remitted to the sheriffs 
of the county. 

In 1155 Hugh tie Mortimer of Wigmore, a supporter of King Stephen, 
defying Henry II. here, was besieged by him, bui was soon forced to 
yield the place, which was at once garrisoned for the Crown. The most 
interesting story connected with this siege is that of the devotion of Hubert 
St, Clair, Constable of Colchester, who, while reconnoitring with the king, 
saved Henry's life at Use sacrifice of his own by interposing Jiis body to 
receive a shaft aimed at him from the walls. 

King John was here on live several occasions, on one of these being 
entertained with costly festivities. On smother visit here it is related of this 
scrupulous monarch that, having on a Friday indulged in food twice, he* 
atoned for this misdeed by feeding one hundred paupers with bread, fish, 
and beer. Henry III. also was frequently at Bridgnorth on account of 
the disputes between himself and Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and its 
Constable, Hamo te Strange, held the castle bravely for him against De 
Montfort. 

During the civil war, about 1311, which followed Edward I l.'s pursuit of 
Badlesnierc, the confederate barons besieged Bridgnorth, burned the town 
and look the castle, when the king came with a strong force and retook it. 
He came here again, a fugitive from Mortimer, who led him thence to his 
deposition at Kenilworth (9.11). Shakespeare makes Henry IV. name Bridg¬ 
north as the point for assembling his army before the battle of Shrewsbury, 

Charles I, in the fourth year of his reign granted the castle tr» Gilbert North, 
one of his gentlemen, who at once sold II to Sir William Whitmore of A pi try, in 
whose family it has ever since continued. The town was Royalist in the seven¬ 
teenth century, when it mid the castle were put into a state of defence in 1642, 
arid Charles and his two sons were there and lodged in the castle eight days 
before die battle of Edgehiil, He was here again in 1645. In March 1046 
the Parliamentary Committee holding Shrewsbury sent a party of horse and 
foot against Bridgnorth and summoned the place, hut received from Colonel 
Howard, commanding in the castle, a delimit reply. The Roundheads then 
attacked the town at three points, and penetrating Hi rough St. Leonard's 
churchyard opened the town gates and took possession, the Royalists retreat¬ 
ing to the castle and firing Hie town. A furious siege against tt was then 
commenced ; a battery was established on Ethclfieda’s Mound, and a bom¬ 
bardment kept up for three weeks, but with little effect. It was next 
determined to undermine the walls, and a large hole was made on the 
S. side of the hill, which can still he seen, called Lav ingslone's Hole; 
the governor, accordingly, being short of ammunition, and foreseeing that 
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•hi: explosion of ;i mine here would min his defences, capitulated with 
ait honours. 

By order of the committee, the Castle of Bridgnorth was entirely demolished, 
and in the lapse of time the whole of the ruins have been taken away with 
the exception of an immense corner fragment of the Norman keep, on 
the S.E. of (lie Caslle Hill, which having been undermined and partially 
thrown over, is ealted the Leaning Tower. 

King, in his Munimenta Antiqu n, says that, from Ihe fragment left of the 
keep, it was a building 411 feet square, containing three storeys, and had walls 
K to 9 feet thick. The side of the tower next the town was covered with iron 
honks, said by tradition to have been placed for hanging woulpacks during 
the siege ; but King thinks them far more ancient, and that they rather remind 
One of the savage custom which sometimes prevailed of fastening the bodies 
of enemies on the outside of the walls of fortresses, 

Mr. Eyton in his paper on Bridgnorth shows that in 1’Hi this castle was 
in grievous disrepair; the great tower was rotted, from the lead having been 
carried away from the roof; the chambers in the barbican were uninhabitable 
and threatened to fall; the kings and the other stables were thrown down and 
the woodwork was stolen ; the bridge, too, was in so bad a state that it 
could scarce he crossed 011 foot. Again, after the lapse of 450 years, 1 .eland 
wrote thus of the fortress : “ The walles of it be of a great height. 'There 
were 2 or 3 strouge wardes in the Castle, that nowe gi>e totally to mine. 

1 count the Castle to he more in compasse than the third part of the 
towtle. There is one mighty Gate by North in it, now stopped up, and one 
little posteme made by force thereby through the wall to enter into the 
Castell. 'Tire Caste! I ground it especially the base court hath now many 
dwelling houses of tymbre in it newly erected." 

There is a pleasant terrace walk about the ancient walls nearly 600 yards in 
compass, which was much admired by King Charles I. 


BRONCKOF T <w< 

L ITTLE is known of the origin of this castle, 1 ,eland calls it “a very 
j goodly place like a Caste 11 longghig to the Erie of Slnewsbjre. Jt stondeth 
in the Cle 1 lilies/' The present building has the appearance of a farm-house. 
It was made a royal garrison iu King Charles’ war, but, like other untenable 
quarters hereabout, was abandoned by the royal troops in January 16415, 
A strung force of 500 foot and 300 horse from Shrewsbury garrison then made 
a reconnaissance through that part of the country to block Ludlow, and viewed 
Broncroft and Ho (gate, both of which stations had Ireen greatly demolished. 

I he latter place was left untouched, but at Broncroft thev made repairs, and 
vol, 11. ' v 
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placed a garrison under Lord Calvin, who fortified it anew. If was then the 

property of Mr, John Lullcy, whose family inhabited the house for many 
generations. 

Of late years the castle, which is believed to have been built in the 
fourteenth century, has been restored, and converted into a stately residence 
by Lite present owner, Mr. James Whitaker. It lies about five miles S.E. from 
Rush bury station. 


C A U S ( minor) 

C ALS is believed to be the place called " Ah clone *' so Domesday, whose 
lord, then Roger Fit* Corbet, built a castle and called it Caux, from ids own 
Norman home. The situation is most imposing, being on an isolated eminence 
overlooking the valley of Hie Rea, about ten mites W. of Shrewsbury. 

Cans is shown to have been by some means in the hands of Pagan or 

, Flt5! J ohl1 - sheriflF t,f tllis county in 1134, :i ( which time Ordericus relates 
1 hat it was taken and burnt by the Welsh. The Curhets renewed their 
tenure at the accession of Henry II.. and Roger Corbet became baron of 
Cans* and in 1155 attended the king at the siege of Bridgnorth against 
Robert de lielcme. In 1165, probably 011 the death of this Roger and the 
minority of his heir, it was garrisoned by the king, 

In 1217 the castle was again in royal hands, owing to a recent rebellion of 
l homas Corbet, eldest son and heir of Robert, the holder of the barony, but 
was restored to the family at the end of the same year. The three grandsons 
oi [Ids [ homas Corbel all dying s.f>. before the middle of she fourteenth century, 
the barony passed (temp. Edward HI.) to the descendants of his daughter 
Alice, the wife of Robert de Stafford, and thence to the earls of that name. 
W Lth lhem il remaincd , like their other properties, til! the execution of the 
hist Duke of Buckingham, when it was forfeited to the Crown, but was at 
engtli restored to his son, by whom the property was sold In Robert Howard 
(temp. Elisabeth); from him it came to Lord Weymouth, whose family held 
it during the Civil Wars, ' 

I lie ruins of Cans Castle give no clue to the date of its erection; for 
, "Z™? is little more than rubble hearting, front which all 

Ilie ashlar lacing and dressings have been removed. The massive keep, which 
stood on the summit of a lofty conical mound, partly raised and scarped 

rom the natural hill, and proving tile prior antiquity of a former fortress 
nere, can be traced, 

. copied into J he Garrisons of Shropshire in 164.2 to 1648" 

c “‘ le " ilh ite lof, - v > nd S '“P “»und, its enceinte well formlnj,’» 

cn“!r r" d ,"r “**' 01 "" ' Vi,h » tow, at id, 

his formed the outer ward or bailey, from the E. end of which—that 
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nearest to the mound—is formed a three-sided inner ward, having another 
mu ltd tower at its inner corner, with its walls running up to the mound, 
half of which is thus included in the work, as at Castle Acre, Clare, and other 
places. The commanding keep was probably one of tin shell type, and the 
whole formed an enclosure of about six acres. At Ihe foot of the hill was a 
ditch. In the I hue of King John I here was a town which covered eight acres r M 
the base of the bill. A11 enormous well existed in the castle, which can sldE 
be traced, and vestiges of other water-works can be found on the N. side, 
near the brook supplying the great ditch, intended for the necessities of the 
crowd of country-folk who, with their cattle, might take refuge in this strong- 
bold during a sudden irruption of the Welsh. 

In the Civil War a force of 300 men held Cans for King Charles, and in June 
1642, as it still displayed the royal colours, a strong force under Colonel Hunt 
was sent against the place, and, as is related, +l sat down before Cause Castle, a place 
of great strength and little inferior to Basing : it standing on a rock not mineable ; 
which was surrendered to them after seven days" siege. By this the country is 
cleared on that side Severne to Ludlow, and so quite up to Montgomery/' 

To exemplify the effect of the war on the proprietors of such castles, Lord 
Henry F. Thynne, the owner of Caus, having submitted to the committee at 
Shrewsbury, before December 1645, was imprisoned and fined £1750. He 
then went to the Fleet, and so late as 1652 was unable to raise sufficient 
money to clear the claim. tils family appears to have been in great 
distress 


C L U N {minor) 



HE village, church, and castle of Chin stand in an amphitheatre of hills 


1 in the ancient forest of Chiu, on the left bank of a bend of the river of 
the same name. The castle is placed on a mound which has been originally 
formed by cutting and scarping a natural elevation of rock surface, surrounded 
by a deep ditch on its S* and E* sides, the river bank forming its defence X. 
and W. It was further defended on the S. and E. by three other raised anti 
scarped platforms on the other side of 'llie castle ditch, each of these again 
being separated and insulated by ditches or moats. It is not known when 
these four mounds, or hurhs, were formed, but the streiigtEi of the position 
was early recognised by a Norman follower of the Conqueror, Pi cot de Say, 
and taken possession of and held by him, together with Hopton, as a lief of 
Roger de Montgomery, the great Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Picot lived till loyK, and was succeeded by his son Henry (alive in 
1130), and next by Hdias de Say, whose daughter Isabel, the Lady of 
dun, married, first. Will tain EitzAlan ; secondly, Geoffrey de Vere 1 and 
thirdly, William Boterell, in whose time the castle was stormed and burned 
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hy Llewellyn, FitxAInn left a son, William, who inherited Cluii, and 
probably built this castle on the site of the original timber one which 
had been burnt. John, the third FitzAlan from him, acquired through 
his mother Arundel Castle in Sussed ; he (lied 1367, leaving John Fitz- 
Alan, lord of Clun and Far! of Arundel; he died in 1272. 



Cl,UN 


About that time a report was made on this fortress, in which it appears 
that ;i bridge existed, and that outside the castle was a bailey enclosed by n 
diteh and gatehouse. Clun continued to be held by the KitzAlans, but 
they no longer resided here, and when Philip, Earl of Arundel, died under 
attainder in 1595, his son Thomas did not retain Clun, which King James 
granted to the brother of that earls grandfather, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Southampton, and his descendants sold the property, It lately passed to the 
Duke of Norfolk, under whom careful restoration is proceeding. 
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The barony nr honour and hundred of Chin formed a tract of vast 
extent, having on the N. and W. sides the ancient forest of the same name, 
extending to a radius of about live miles. From this forest four streams descend¬ 
ing combine to form the river Clone or Clun p which, a short distance from their 
union, now a stream of considerable volume makes a sudden heiul to the 
S, and then again another eastward, enclosing a space in which> on the 
left or inner hank, the fortress of Clun is situated, thus surrounded on 
three sides by the riven Within this space there is a cluster of rocky knolls 
that have been artificially scarped and formed into raised platforms and 
mounds, whereon the works of the castle were placed. The most northern 
forms a lofty mound, the top of which is 40 yards in diameter, and standing 60 
feet above the enclosing ditch, which area formed the inner ward, on which are 
the remains of the keep* Southward are three other islands, forming the defences 
and approaches on this side, and divided from each other and the first mound 
by ditches. On the inner side of the platform on the W* appear the rudiments 
of the bridge which led to the central mound, the approach road from 
the village lying through this work. In the middle of the third platform on 
the E. is a hollow pool which perhaps formed a stew and was furnished 
with sluices. 

When these earthworks were formed it is impossible to decide, but it was 
probably in the ninth or tenth century {Clark) \ they were taken by the 
Normans, and made into a stronghold, which in the twelfth century developed 
into buildings of which we have now some remains* 

The keep is a rectangular tower built, like Guildford, on the edge of the 
mound, measuring 08 feel by 42 feet, with walls 1 1 feet thick, and wish three 
storeys. Its height is about So feet, and she floors were of timber* The W* 
wall has disappeared. The quoins were strengthened with pilasters of the late 
Norman style, and ended perhaps in corner turrets. Each floor had five 
windows and a fireplace, the second containing the state rooms, and the upper 
one the bed-chambers. The entrance door is on the S. side, and a mural stair¬ 
case led to the several floors, Found the summit of the mound ran a curtain 
wad attached to the keep on two sides, two large fragments of which remain, 
and within the enceinte i* a small artificial mound, which seems to have carried 
a separate tower. There are no traces of walls on the outer platforms, the 
defences of which may have been of timber. 

Further earthworks appear sonic way to the E., and beyond the fine old 
church of SI* George, where is a natural ravine, whose sides have been 
scarped. 

Clun is supposed to form the settle of Sir Walter Scott's ‘ fc Betrothed.” 
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L L L L S M li It E \nan~exislcHt) 

E LLESMERE, which lies between Oswestry and Whitchurch, was the most 
important castle entrusted or granted by Henry 1 . to his half-brother 
William Pcvmrell of Dover, and was fortified against Stephen in 1138 by his 
nephew, William Levered the younger, for this lord naturally and gallantly sup¬ 
ported the cause of his cousin, the Empress Maori, in the south, afterwards 
ending his life of devotion in Palestine. Henry II. on his accession resumed 
possession, but in 1177 gave Ellesmere to David up Owen, who had married his 
illegitimate sister Emma. 

King John held the castle himself, but gave it in 1205 to his son-indaw, 
Llewellyn ap J or worth, the husband of his natural daughter Joan, who forfeited 
it by rebellion, recovering it afterwards from Henry HI. tn the Welsh wars it 
again became royal property, and was granted to Prince Edward, after being 
repaired at the king's expense. The “ Mad Parliament'' of 1258 made Peter de 
Mont fort governor of Ellesmere, and in 1260 Hamo le Strange was rewarded 
for his loyal services by a grant of the place for seventeen years, which on the 
death of Simon de M<>11!fort was extended into possession of the fee : lie died 
at tile Crusade of 1270, j,/., when Ellesmere Was seized, but was given up in 
127b by Edward 1. to Roger le Strange, Hamo's brother, a great and successful 
mail, who was Sheriff of Yorkshire, and Justice of the Forests E. of Trent- At 
his death, it again reverted to the Crown (1311), and was farmed to different 
people till 1330, when Edward III, gave it back to the Strange family, in the 
person of Eubolo le Strange, and then to his brother, who transmitted the 
property to his descendants. Tims it continued till the heir-gene ml carried 
Ellesmere to the Stanleys. Eyton says that at present this barony is j„ abevance 
between Hie representatives of the three daughters and coheirs of Kerdinmulo 
Stanley, 5th Earl of Derby of his line (see Middie Castle). 

hi 1644 Prince Maurice took up his residence at Ellesmere, defeating a 
cavalry attack by Colonel Mytton in the neigh bo urliood ;ii QateJev H (0 The 
fortress was utterly destroyed, and its site is now occupied by a bowling-green. 


f I O L,. G A T E (minor) 

-pillS castle lies about six miles to the N, of Ludlow, in the head of Corve 
i Date, It Was owned by a soldier of the Conqueror named Hdget, whose 
son or grandson, Herbert Fite Helgd, entertained Henry- I. In 1109 at this place 
wlitch at that period must have been a timber stronghold taken from its Saxon 
ord, and strengthened by its new Norman master. In 11152 court was held 
here to settle some disputes regarding the estates of the priory of M en lock. 

In the reign of Richard t, the manor and castle passed to the Mauduits 
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of Warminster, xs collateral heirs of Hdget, hut the barony was forfeited by 
them hi the Barons' War, and, temp. Edward l v was suld to Richard, Earl of 
Corn wall, the king's uncle, who conveyed iil to Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the chancellor (see Acton Bmrndl), By an inquest held in 1295 it is thus 
recorded : w The old castle is not to be retained because it is worth nothing, 1 ' 

In the next reign the heiress of Burnell brought Holgate by marriage to the 
Loveis, with whom it rested till the forfeiture of the last lord* Francis Level* 
in the reign of Henry VI l. (see Cast it Carj\ when that king gave 

Holgate to jasper, Duke of Bedford, at whose death it reverted to the Crown ; 
Henry VIII, granted it to the Dube of Norfolk, beheaded by Elizabeth, but 
before his death he had exchanged it for lauds of the Dudley family. 

HoIgate became the property of the Cressetts before 15S4* and it continues 
with their descendnils, being now in the possession of + YJr, Thurshy IV] ham. 
When I he Civil War broke out between King Charles L and the Parliament, 
Holgate received a royal garrison, but, as it was deemed untenable, the Royalists 
abandoned it* as they did fimncnrft, and they then dismantled and demolished this 
fortress so completely, that in 1645 the Parliamentary Committee of Shrewsbury 
reported it xs too far dilapidated to be worth holding, and in this state it was left. 

The ruins consist of a line circular lower, built into the modern farm-house, 
which tower is perhaps the surviving portion of the Norman castle, while an 
ancient lofty mound* standing near it on tltc edge of what was the water 
defence, shows that a far earlier settlement had been formed, where perhaps 
the Norman lord built a keep. The lower, which has a conical roof of wood, 
has a broad spreading base, and is lighted by loops on two Jloors. When this 
castle was rebuilt is not recorded. 

The neighbouring church is Norman. 


I I O P T O N (minor) 


ME castle of floplon lies about live mites S.E. of Chin, and one mile (Tom 



1 Hopton Heath railway station. The remains consist of the strong square 
keep of a fortress of the Decorated period, in good preservation, standing on 
a knoll of gravel in a low situation, and surrounded by a circular moat ted by 
a passing streamlet. The manor was granted by the Conqueror in hi-s third 
year, as we learn hv a curious metrical deed, which runs thus : 


++ h Will kin^ h the third uf my rdgn, 
Give to die Northern Hunter, 

To me that art lioth Laine and Deare* 
The Hoppe and the Hoptoune, 

And all the hound* up and dowue t 
Under the earth to Hell, 

Above the earth to HeavenV 
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TJu- place was a lief of Clun, anti was held hv Ptcol as the successor of Edric. 
In 1165 it was held by Walter de Op ton, as two knights' fees, under Geoffrey de 

Vere, one of the three husbands of Isabel de Say (see Whtitingtott) _ that is, 

Sai ne:ir Exuics, the Norman viscounty of Earl Roger)— and by Peter de Opt on 
in 1201. Mien two Wallers tie Hop ton succeeded from 1233 to 1273, on the 
tenure of war service to Clun Castle, and the fatuity continued here for many 
generations, enjoying much of the surrounding property. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the heiress of Thomas Hop ton married, first, Sir 
Roger Corbet of Moretan ; secondly, the Earl of Worcester; and lastly, Sir William 
Stanley. Hopton went to the Corbels, and by an heiress of that family to the 
Wallops of Hampshire, one of whom, Henry Wallop, a fierce republican, owned 
it during the Civil W ar of the seventeenth century, when-the old castle was still 
strong enough to stand a violent siege. It was held for the Parliament by one 
Samuel More with a small garrison of thirty-one men, and was attacked in 
February 1644 by a Royalist force which took the outer wall, and then retired 
hir a week or so, returning soo strong, under Sir Michael Wood house, when 
the place was summoned in the name of Prince Rupert. A fierce attack fol¬ 
lowed, ill which a breach was made, hut was repulsed, whereon the Royalist 
force again retired for a week, and came back with three pieces of ordnance, 
A fresh summons being rejected they bombarded the castle ; ninety-six shots 
were fired, and a breach was again made, and unsuccessfully stormed ; but the 
next day the governor, finding the castle was mined, asked for a parley, and 
surrendered unconditionally, other terms having been refused hint, 

The Parliamentary account makes out that (he garrison were inhumanly 
mutilated and butchered by the king’s troops, which is a very unlikely story 

although 150 Royalists were killed in the siege. The fortress was then 
dismantled* 

Hopton was long the properly of M r. Salwey Beale, whose ancestor purchased 
It early 1.1 the last century, but Sir Edward Ripley, Hart., is dm present owner 

1 -rnm the tower mound with its earthworks and ditches, the work is evidently 
of baxon origin The keep measures 50 feet by 48, and the walls are ro fcc't 
thick; each angle .s strengthened by a broad projecting pilaster on both faces 
which quoins were probably carried up in turrets above the battlements The' 
Ultomce IS in the NA\. angle by a circular stair, and a gateway without port¬ 
cullis hut well guarded by a bold machicoulis chamber overhead. The base¬ 
ment form* a angle large chamber with several mural recesses and a , L.Z> 
he tloors above tins were of timber, and a spiral stair Lit to them, thl £ 
having recesses hke the lowest stage, and some windows of large size. The roof 
was formed with two gables, N. and S„ and a ridge roof mvr, and Mother 

hkV 1 S r Hbh lhan 51,1 English tower ; it is all of one date ^being 
probably the work of Walter de Hop,on, who died t 3 o 4 or no,, and whosTut 
* 0 me t)een a mail of weal III and power {Clark). 
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K N O C K Y N' {non-cxisk>:i) 


HK fortress of Knockyu, which ties six miles S.E. from Oswestry, was one 



of the outer chain of castles on the borders of Wales. Et was founded 


by Guv le Strange of Weston and Alveley (temp. Henry I ].), and passed at his 
death in 1179 to his son Ralph, who dying s.f>. 1195, left hi* three sisters his 
coheirs. They and their husbands concurred in transferring Knockyn, manor 
and castle, to their cousin John le Strange of Ness and Cheswardine, since a 
Hol der Castle and Estate was no tit matter for female coparcenary " {Eytun), 

This castle followed the fortunes of Middle Castle (g.v.), and passed to the 
Stanleys. It was lirsi demolished in the troublous times of King John, and was 
repaired by John te Strange in the following reign. 

There is now scarcely a vestige of the castle remaining, its stones having 
been appropriated for building the churchyard wall and the adjacent bridge, 
and even for road mending. The site of the keep is to be seen. 


LUDLOW {chit/) 


UDLOW, the glory of the Border castles, chief of the thirty-two that guarded 


L. the Welsh Marches, occupies the summit of a rock which stands over 
the river Tone at the point of its confluence with the Corve, from whence 
they llow together to meet the Severn. The green meadow-hinds on the N., as 
we now see them, were anciently a marsh protecting the fortress on that side 
as effectively as did the river channels elsewhere. The broad point of this 
promontory, having thus a natural defence upon two sides, was chosen, in very 
early limes probably, for the site of a fortress. One Osborne Fitz Richard 
was the Norman lord of the place called laide, after the Conquest, and from 
him Roger do Lacy is believed to have obtained enough land to build a castle 
shortly after Doomsday. Iti 10H8, however, he rebelled against Rufus in favour 
of Robert Cui those, Duke of Normandy, and again in 1095 he took part in the 
Mowbray or second rebellion, when he was exiled, and his possessions, torn 
from him, were bestowed on his more loyal brother Hugh, who died s.p. 
between tioH and 1121, when the estates were escheated to the Crown. 
Henry I. then gave Ludlow to Pagan, or Pain, Fitzjohn, but on his being slain 
by the Welsh in 1136, Stephen placed lie re a Flemish knight, Sir Joyce de 
Dtnant, who is said to have completed the building of the castle, and is called 
H a strong and valiant knight." He it was who built at this time the beautiful 
circular Norman chapel in the middle ward, and extended the structure gene¬ 
rally over the ground as we now sec it. Before, however, Sir Joyce could 
obtain his grant King Stephen had to wrest the castle from Gervase de Pagand 
vol. tl. $ 
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who in 1139 held it on hi:half of the Empress Maud, ami who offered an 
{ihstiniile and successful resistance. It was :il this siege of Ludlow that Stephen 
is said to have by bodily strength and great courage rescued his hostage, Prince 
Henry of Scotland, from being seized and dragged oif Ids horse by a grappling- 
iron (titii# ferno) thrown on him from the walls which lie had incautiously 
approached* 

On the accession of Henry II. we find Joyce de Dmant at war with Hugh 
de Mortimer, lord of Wigmore, whom he contrived to waylay and capture, and 



UruLoiv 


then immured in a high turret at Ludlow, called to this day Mortimer's Tower, 
Sir Hugh only regained hi* liberty by payment erf 3000 marks, together with 
nil his plate, horses, and hawks. Sir Joyce died s.f>. about 11 (>6, when Henry 1 I + 
gave Ludlow to Hugh de Lacy, a descendant of the original lord by a sister OJ 
Roger and Hugh de Lacy* This Hugh was a powerful baron both here and 
in Ireland; but on his suspected treachery the king seized on Ludlow in u8i, 
and retained it till i tyo, when, Hugh de Lacy being shun in Ireland, he allowed 
the lands to go to hi* son Walter, who was made to pay a line for Ludlow in 
1^06 by King John. That monarch, however, seized the castle the next year, 
and gave it in charge temporarily to several barons, restoring it at last in 1214 
to Walter de Lacy, He died in 1241, when Ludlow went to a granddaughter, 
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who was married, first to Peter de Geneva, one of the foreign favourites of 
Henry ML, and, secondly, to Geoflry de Geneville or Joinvillc, who had custody 
of Ludlow and held half the manor, Matilda's other sister Marjory having 
the other half* and being married to John de Verdon, Matilda's son Peter de 
Geneville then succeeded. 

Risbanger says that Simon de Mantfort, In his raid into Wales after the 
victory of Lewes, actually reduced Ludlow Castle (1264), hut it was certainly 
recovered by the Royalists after the escape of Prince Edward from Hereford 
Castle in May 1.265, and it was here that the prince assembled his friends and 
their forces before the hat tie of Evesham* living joined by Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, 

Peter de Geneville had Ludlow from his father and mother in 1283, but 
he predeceased them in 1292, leaving three daughters, two of whom became 
nans. The other, Joan, carried the whole Geneville property, and a moiety 
of the great estates of De Lacy, to her husband Roger de Mortimer, 1st Earl 
of March (horn 1187), famous as the paramour of Queen Isabella, the "She- 
Wolf of France/" and who, taken at Nottingham Castle by Edward 111,, 
was hung at Tyburn in 1330. 

Ludlow soon eclipsed Wigmore as the caput of the Mortimer baronies; 
hence in a short time Wigmore was deserted for Ludlow, and fell into neglect 
and consequent ruin. Roger Mortimer's story is sufficiently told in the memoirs 
of Nottingham and other castles T His eldest son Edmund died the year alter 
his father's execution, leaving a sou Roger, in whose favour Edward III. 
repealed the judgments against his grandfather,, and restored to him his title, 
with Ludlow and other large possessions. He died in 1360, and was followed 
by his son Edward (born 1551), whose marriage with the Lady Philippa, the 
daughter of Lionel* Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward HR, gave to his son 
and heir, Roger, a title to the throne of England, as heir-presumptive* which 
was recognised by Richard II,, and worked incredible woe to his country in 
the Wars of the Roses. Being appointed Viceroy of Ireland, he was slain 
there by a party of rebels when his son and heir was a child of six years. The 
fourth carl obtained by exchange with the Eerrars family the moiety of Ludlow 
which had gone to the Yerdons by the marriage of the coheiress Marjory, 
and the fifth earl therefore, Edmund, now enjoyed the entire Ludlow estates. 

This Earl Edmund held a command in the French wars under Henry 
having been as a boy, together with his brother, the jealously watched 
prisoner of Henry IV., whose right to the crown was undoubtedly second to 
hi* (see Btr&AamsieoJ and Windsor). He died s.p+ t at the age of only twenty- 
three, when his nephew Richard Pljmtagenet, Duke of York, son of his sister 
Anne, Countess of Cambridge, was returned heir to his honours, including 
Ludlow; his son, abet wards Edward lV., enjoyed them as an appanage then 
of the Crown. 
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Ludlow Cattle became famous in its Liter days as the place where tile Lords 
Marchers {Bnrmes MarcJiitf) held the courts of their peculiar jurisdiction, 

tn 1472 King Edward gave the Castle to his two young sons as a residence, 
and here they remained till 14B3, when they were taken by their mother to the 
sanctuary of Westminster, from which their uncle Richard 111 , removed them to 
their prison in the Tower of London, where they were subsequently murdered 
Henry VIL also made Ludlow the abode of his eldest son, Prince Arthur, 
coming here frequently to visit him ; and here the prince died in 150:2* Under 
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Henry VIII* it was neglected and fell into disrepair, although still used by the 
Lords President :ls the Court of Council of the Marches under the Prince of 
W iles, [n 1559, however, Sir Henry Sidney was appointed by Elisabeth Lord 
President of this Council, and he retained the post and lived here in much state 
for twenty-seven years, during which time huge alterations were made on 
tiie castle. Sidney huiH the gatehouse into the middle ward (on which is an 
inscription dated 1581) and the bridge leading to the castle, and he repaired 
the chapel and the structure generally, particularly the keep, which was used 
as a prison for the principality, the inner ward forming the exercise “round 
for the prisoners. He died in 1586, 

In 1642 the Earl of Essex with an army of 20,000 horse and foot advanced 
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against Ludlow, where Prince Rupert had entrenched himself very strongly, 
and opened batteries against it P which were replied to by gum from the 
castle. It was shortly after abandoned by Rupert and taken possession of by 
the Parliament, which could not have held it long, as in May 1643 we find Sir 
IV, Waller again besieging the castle, to which it had been planned that the 
king should retire in the event of the full of Oxford. In March 1643 Prince 
Rupert was here again preparing levies to receive the king* and in May Colonel 
Bird 1 sat down before it with 700 horse and foot, the castle being under the 
command of Sir M, Woodhouse with 250 foot and 100 horse. By July, however, 
Birch must have re* 
tired, as Charles came 
there after Naseby, and 
held a council in the 
castle, at which a levy 
was decreed of one 
foot soldier from every 
person worth £30 a 
year* to be maintained 
at his charge, and from 
those of an income of 
£’200 was demanded a 
horse and rider. In 
May 164ft Ludlow, the 
only royal garrison in 
Shropshire, was sur¬ 
rendered to the Parlia¬ 
ment. Then it was 
dismantled by order 
of the committee, and 
in 1651 the fittings and 
furniture were sold. 

The Court of the Council continued to tie held here nominally after the 
Restoration, but this was abolished by William lib, at which time the rooms of 
state were all in tolerable repair, George h, however, caused the destruction of 
the old fortress by selling the lead off the roofs. Buck's drawing of 1731 shows 
the outer walls almost uninjured, therefore much ruin must have accrued since 
that time. The Powh family held a lease of the place, which was in ittu 
converted into a freehold. 

At the site of the castle, before described, the point of the promontory was 
cut off by a great ditch like a quadrant excavated in the rock from cliff to cliff, 
13 yards wide and 4 yards deep, inside which the main fortress was erected, 
with a ling of walls following the cliff edge and carried round the curve of the 
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ditch. By prolonging the X. and W. walls and returning them on the E. and 
S. a large outer court was formed, of rectangular figure, containing about 
four acres* 

The entrance gatehouse is in the middle of the E. curtain, and N. of it is a 
square Norman tower projecting from the wall. On the VV. curtain is an 
Early English bastion of semicircular form, dosed at the gorge, called 
Mortimers lower, in three storeys; and in the SAV. corner, where was the 
junction with the town wall, arc the ruins u£ some later buildings. Against the 
E. wall is a range of Tudor stabling. 

Ihe entrance in Castle Stteet is through a Decorated gatehouse with two 
flanking walls covering the drawbridge, and under a low-pointed gateway— the 
walls here being 35 feet high and 6 feet thick. Crossing the outer ward we 
enter through a second gateway, by a bridge over the ditch, under a low arch 
which is a Tudor insei liem in the Norman wall. There is no portcullis, and the 
long passage has doors on the left into the keep and porters lodge, and on the 
right into the lodgings. 


1 lie keep, which stands on the highest part of the ground, and consists of 
a basement and three floors, was probably built by Roger de Lacy, and forms 
on its S. face part of the wall of the ward ; it is rectangular, and has had later 
constructions added to it on the E. and W. The basement is vaulted, and has 
an arcade of Norman work. A newel stair conducts to the several floors; the 
lu.st being a room 30 feet by 17! feet, having a mural chamber and a garde* 
rohe, and the stair communicates on both sides with the walls, an unusual 
TtalBfir -in :: te&p. The floors were of timber, and Tudor windows have 
replaced the Norman lights. 

The salient is formed by a group of towers with wondrous thick walls, 
having the buttery below, and giving exit to a large sewer. Set against this is 
a second tower, half octagonal, from which stretches S.E. a strong short wall 
forming the W, end of the great hall, of which the curtain continuing is its 
X, side, pierced with three tall Early English windows on the exterior. Bdow 
ihis wall on the outside is » broad platform, whence ;t second steep slope 
descends to the fields beneath, lk-yond the Hall are the state apartments, and 
attached to these, projecting from the wall, is an immense garderobc tower 
oi five stages. I hen come the private lodgings, of Decorated style, with much 
Tudor alteration and insertion. The N.E, angle of the inner ward ends in a 
Norman tower at the junction of the inner and outer curtain walls. This outer 
wall, which continues along the X. face and curves round to the first-named 
square Norman tower, seems to have been partly rebuilt in Elizabeth's reign as 
far as a small postern. The outer ditch lias been filled in for a great length of 
tune. Tile Hall was a grand chamber, 60 feci long, 30 feet broad, and « feet 
high to the springing of its open roof; all this ,md the state rooms arc of 
Decorated work of the fmirtceEitfi century. 
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The chapel of St. Mary Magdalene is "the mo>t remarkable part of the 
castle," standing alone in the centre of the ward between the gatehouse and 
the halt. Only its circular part remains, bring twelfth-century wort, with a 
good Norman doorway. This is 28 feet in diameter inside, with walls 4 feet 



LUDLOW 


thick, and there is a chancel arch on the E* side, but the chancel has vanished. 
It has three Early English windows. 

It is of interest to know that Milton was from Ludlow, and wrote his 
Cotftus there, hiking as his scene a lovely valley some two miles out on the 
Wigmore road. The masque was lirst acted in May 1633 in the banqueting- 
hdl of this castle. 
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MIDDLE CAST L E 

T HE remains of this castle lire situated between Shrewsbury and Chester, 
about si miles from Haschureh. It was embattled and fortified in 1308, 
in the reign of Edward II., by John, Ijord le Strange, who held the manor 
under the FitzAlans. The original founder is said to have received from the 
Conqueror, M yd die, Knockyn, and X esse Strange, and this manor remained in 
the same family for over 400 years, during the reigns of eighteen kings. 
In the time of Henry VII., on the failure of male issue, Joan, daughter of the 
last Lord le Strange, brought it to her husband Sir George Stanley, the son of 
Lord Stanley, who being held by Richard lit. as a hostage for his lather's 
loyalty, was ordered to be executed by the king, just before the commencement 
of the battle of Bosworth, when Lord Stanley failed to join the royal army. He 
look the title of Lord Strange, and dying before his father, was succeeded by 
his son Thomas, 2nd Lord Derby, 

The Stanleys held Middle for about no years, when William, Earl of Derby, 
sold it to the Lord Keeper Kgertun, who was created Huron Ellesmere and 
became Lord Chancellor, After his death King James made his son Earl of 
Bridgwater, and in that family Middle continued. 

The castle was a small one, of which Richard Gough (born 1634) gives a 
description as he remembered it sixty years before. It was built square, with 
a courtyard in the centre, and stood within a moat; beyond it on the E, side 
was a piece of land, nearly an acre in extent, also enclosed bv a moat, evidently 
the site of an outer ward. There was a drawbridge and a gatehouse near the 
N.E, corner of the castle moat, the latter containing two chambers on each side 
of the entrance passage which led into the courtyard. On the S. side was a 
large room, supposed to be the kitchen, having a huge fireplace, and another 
pleasant apartment ; on the W. were two rooms together, perhaps the hall and 
solar, that were used for holding “ the court teet of the manor." The castle was 
Only two storeys in height, and, had a flat roof. In the N-E. Corner of live 
inner court was a high tower with a staircase, giving access to the upper 
floors and the roof, a part of which tower was thrown down by an earthquake 
in 168H, Another stair was in the S.W. angle. The whole buildings stood 
in the N.E. corner of a pretty large park which had a lane round it, culled 
Moor Lane. 

This castle appears to have been committed to Hit charge of a constable 
or keeper, who at one time was Sir Roger Kynaston of Hordeley, being 
succeeded in the office and as tenant by his son Humphrey about 1564- a 
dissolute man who was called Wild Humphrey, and was outlawed for debt; he 
allowed the fabric to go to ruin for want of repairs, and after him it was 
never inhabited, and became a wreck. 
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M OR ETON CORBET (wbW) 


HE beautiful ruin of Moreton Corbet is situated about nine miles N. from 



Shrewsbury, having been erected in 1576 anti 1578, adjacent to the 


foundations of a more undent castle, which was probably demolished to make 
room for it* This early building may have been the work of one of (he 
Turret family who were long settled here, and front them the place received 
its name of Moreton Turret, and continued to be so called until the year 
151b. The heiress of that family married, in the reign of Henry III,, Sir 
Richard Corbel of Watttesbury, and the Corbels have possessed the place and 
lands ever since. 

The above dates are those of Sir Andrew Corbet, knight, who died in 1578, 
and of his son Robert, who, having travelled in Italy, brought back a craze for 
renaissance art and a design for a house in that style, Caniden says that he 
began to build "a most gorgeous and stately house, after the Italian model; 
but death prevented him, so that he left the new work unfinished, and the old 
castle defaced" He died of the plague in London s./>,, and Ins estates passed 
to his cousin Sir Richard, who died [606, and was succeeded by his brother 
Sir Vincent, created a baronet in 1642. He served King Charles zealously, and 
had afterwards to compound for his estates so heavily that he was obliged to 
sell a part, including Moreton Corbet, but this property was redeemed in 1743 
by Andrew Corbet of Shawbury Park, 

The ruin consists of two houses of different characters, and, not being 
defensible, could not have been noticed here, but for the fact of ils representing 
an ancient castle now vanished. It must have been sufficiently completed 
to contain, with closed doors, a small garrison of eighty foot and thirty 
horse, to keep the place for the king in 1A44, hi September of that year, 
however, a Parliamentary force was sent against Moreton Corbet under Colonel 
Kinking, who* coming from Wem in the night, surprised the garrison and 
Captured the house wilh liftte difficulty, losing only ode man. After that the 
building was ruined and the roof removed. It is now the property of Sir 
Walter O. Corbet, of Ac ton-Reyna Id, Hart, 


OSWESTRY, or OSWAL D E STRE {mn-existmt) 

O SWESTRY is so called in memory of 3 battle fought here A.D. 642, when 
Oswald, King of Northumbria, fell fighting against Pend a, the pagan 
Prince of Mercia. Within a mile is the ancient earthwork called Old Oswestry, 
the British Caer Ogyrvnn, the birthplace, it is said, of King Arthur's third wife, 
the fair and frail Guinevere. 
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Oswestry lies on lhe NAV. frontier of Salop, almost upon Welsh territory, 
having been supported l>v the castle of Whittington, two miles off. I11 Saxon 
times it was the head of the lordship, and here Was one of the many earthwork 
mounds which are found in this region, where Ihe Saxon chief had his timber 
house fortified with palisades anti ditches. 

In 1071, when Morcar and Edwin were deprived of their possessions, the 
Conqueror bestowed this district on Huger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who granted the fee lo Wariu the Laid, Sheriff of Shropshire under him “a 
man little in body but great in soul"—married to the earl’s niece. Oil the death 
of Wariu in iofh; t Oswestry, or as tlu 1 place is caller I in Domesday, Meresherie, 
w:is enjoyed by Reginald de linilleul, who married his widow, and built a castle 
here, caller! '■ Ltiure or Lucre (rV. I'fEuvre, 01 The Work), held after him by 
his stepson Hugh, the soil of Wariu, He died young, and was succeeded here 
by Alan Fit* Klaen, 

In the metrical Norman history of Fulke Kitz Warine (translated by Mr, 
I homns Wright) is given the first mention of this castle, such as it then was, 
in the year 1608, when all the NAY, and SAY. of England rose against the 
Normans, and Vork was stormed, 3000 of the usurpers Iveing massacred (a 
manifest exaggeration). William I. travelling in the Forest of Dean, learning 
this, swore “by the splendour of God" to avenge himself, ami the Norman 
garrison at Shrewsbury being besieged at the time, lie marched thither and 
relieved the place. Then he is said to have come to a little castle “which is 
called‘The tree town of Oswald, 1 hut now Oswald est re. Here the king called 
a knight Alevii or Alan Fit* Klaen and gave him Ihe little castle and the honour 
appertaining to it; and from this Alan came all the lords of England who had 
the surname of FifczAUm. Subsequently, this Alan caused the castle to be 
much enlarged.” 


Evton, however, shows that Alan did not obtain Oswestry 1 j]| after William’s 
death, and tradition trices him to the court of Macbeth in Scotland. He was 
undoubtedly of the royal house of Stuart, and the ancestor of the Fibs Alans 
of Oswestre. His eldest son William acquired also the lordship of Chin {q.v.) t 
by his second wife Isabel de Say, and both places were long held by the Fit/,- 
Alans, earls of Arundel, and afterwards by their representatives the Howards* 
His second sou was Walter, Steward of Scotland, who supported the Empress 
Maud, and during her reverses took refuge in Scotland at the court of her 
relative David L; he died in .177, and his greaFgrcat-grandson Waiter, who 
died cir. 1320, married Marjory Bruce, whose am was Robert Iiruce, King of 
Scotland, His successors were Lords Marchers, who, with other Norman nobles 
had power and lands conferred on them on condition that they kept the Welsh 
quiet, and any territory they were able to annex was to he counted their own 
It followed therefore that these Border fortresses of theirs should be strongly 
built and garrisoned, and in their dealings with the wretched natives these lords 
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were domineering, rapacious, and unscrupulous, ill-treating the inhabit unis, 
confiscating their property, and ignoring their rights. Many of the easily in 
this district were held by military service due at Oswestry Castle. 

William FilzAlan dying in n6o, during the minority of his son William, 
the sheriff, Guy le Strange, had custody of Oswestry and Cfun, with other 
castles, and in 1165 a determined onslaught was made on the Welsh by 
Henry 11., who advanced to this castle and encamped Ins forces near it. In 
littH William KitzAliUt entertained here Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Giraldus Cantbreosls ; he died in 1210, when, his son being a minor, King 
John seized the place, and during his wars in Wales made Oswestry his head¬ 
quarters, storing in the castle immense quantities of munitions of war. t pon 
his coming of age young FilzAlan was called on to pay a line for bis in¬ 
heritance of 10,000 marks (equal to about £70,000 now), and as he was unable 
to do this liis lands were given to Thomas de Eardingtoii. W illiam I' itzAlan 
died, and his brother John at once attacked and took Oswestry Castle by force, 
and joined himself to the party of the barons in their revolt. When in 1116 
the raging king proceeded In retaliate on his opponents, he name tes avenge 
himself at Oswestrv and burned that town to the ground. During the next 
reign Prince Llewellyn overran the district, burning Cbm and Redeastle, bnt 
Oswestry was loo strong for him. 

Then came King Edward l. T whom Green describes as “a born soldier, tall, 
deep-chested, long oi limb, capable alike of endurance and action, and sharing 
to the full his people's love of venture and hard lighting.' 1 He, in 1277, built 
a wall round Oswestry, including the castle in its circuit ; he visited the place 
in 1 282, and again in 1295 after an insurrection of the Welsh. During the 
minority of Richard, the young Earl of Arundel (H Edward I.), his mother 
Isabel had the custody of this castle ; lie died in 1303, and his son Karl 
Edmund became a warm supporter of Edward II., in whose defence be 
gathered a force together at Oswestry, but being taken prisoner at Shrewsbury, 
was executed at Hereford in 1326. His enemy the notorious Roger Mortimer 
then took possession of Oswestry Castle, on being made Lord of the W elsh 
Marches (from whence his descendants look their title of Earl* of Match), 
hut after his execution the family estates were restored to Earl Edmund s son 
Richard. This carl was present at Cregy with 200 retainers from Oswestry 

and dun. 

lu 1397, on the attainder and execution of Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
Richard II. gave Ins estates to William Scrope, the newly created Earl of 
Wiltshire; but when Henry IV. led that unfortunate king from Flint Castle 
to Chester, he delivered the captive prince to Thomas, the son of Ear! Richard, 
saying: “Here is the murderer of your father, you must be answerable for 
him." It was shortly before this time that Richard U. had adjourned the great 
Parliament of Shrewsbury to Oswestry, when the remarkable scene took place. 
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wrongly portrayed by Shakespeare as happening at the Tower of London, — 
when the king determined the dispute between Liulinghrokc, [hike of Hereford, 
and Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, these two nobles having there referred their 
quarrel to (he king, who directed that they should tight out their feud at 
Coventry (see H&giiitott and Catadott, ff ! i iru’ichs/tire). 

Little is heard of Oswestry during the Wars of the Hoses, and tire property 
went to heir.male, with the earldom of Arundel, till j 580, when, on the death 
ol Karl Henry Fit a A tail s.p. male, his daughter and heiress Mary married 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and carried the titles and honours of Lit/Alan lu 
the Howards, with whom the title of llaruii Oswnldvslre slit! remains, !’Inlip, 
Karl of Arundel, died in the Tower in 151)^, when the Crown look possession 
of his lands, but James I. in 1603 granted, by letters patent, the lordship, 
manor, and castle of Oswestry, to Philip's half-brother, Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk, one of the captains of the lleet which defeated the Aniiuda. 
He sold the property to Dame Klixahelh Craven, from whom St descended 
to William Herbert, Marquess of Powis, and by the female line to the present 
lord of the manor of Oswestry, the Lari of Powis. 

In June 1644, Oswestry town having been captured by the Hurl of Den¬ 
bigh with a large Parliamentary force, the besieged took refuge in the castle, 
which was held for the king; but ihe gate was blown in with a petard, 
and the garrison surrendered, 400 of them marching out. Then in 1647, 
by order of the committee, the castle was demolished, and that so 
effectually Hint after the Kestoration a proclamation was made at Oswestry 
that *' the swine market will be kept on the hill or voyd place where the 
castle is." 

The mound, which recent excavations have proved to be chiefly a natural 
elevation, has on i( some fragments of the ancient keep which crowned it, 
and this is all that is left of the historic Border fortress. The hill is about 
30 feel high and 200 feel in circumference ; according to Mr. Clark the 
keep was one of the shell type, and polygonal. The moat, which extended 
to the Beatrice Gate of the town on the one side and to the Willow (Wallia, 
or Wales) Gate on the other, has disappeared with all the walls and buildings, 
A sketch of the last century given in the Transactiont 0/ the Shropshire 
Anhadogiad Society (vol, vi. Part II,), shows that a considerable portion of 
the castle was then standing, a plain strong building with a gatehouse and 
drawbridge, Edward's “History of Oswestry" (1815) says; “It had a tower 
called Madoc's Tower, while the Bailey s Head, as we now terra it, formed 
the ball) mu or courtyard. The barbican or outer gate, where the maimed 
and blind were relieved, would Ire situate on the mound in Castle Street — 
cleared away about thirty years ago, and then called Cripple's Gate." It was 
probably approached by a bridge over the moat, which ran across the site 
of the new municipal Kuiildin^s. 
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O U A T P O R D (mn-rxisttnt) 

T HIS district is ;m important historic posit it hi oil Severn-side, where 
the Danes in their last campaign with Alfred had left then name ilt 
a ford on the river, still called Danesford. Near to this, on the right hank, 
they appear to have raised a mound, or rather scarped and fortified a natural 
eminence, which at the Domesday Survey was cal I id Oldbury, and still hears 
that name. Then, after sixteen years, came the I~idy of Mercia, Ethellfedn, 
who on a high cliff on the same side, separated from Oldbury by a marshy 
tract of laud, reared a Saxon timber fortress at the place called Brugge or 

Bridge, afterwards Bridgnorth {y.t'.J. . 

About two miles lower down the river, and on the E. side of it, is the 
ditched and scarped natural mound where was a Saxon stronghold tidied 
Quatford, and near it, on a little isolated hill, somewhat above on the river- 
side, Earl Roger de Montgomery, soon iifter tiie Conquest, with his pi"n> 
countess, erected a Norman castle and a church, and lived here when not at 
Shrewsbury or at his southern home of Arundel At his death Ins possessions 
went to his second son Hugh, who, being killed in 1094, was succeeded by 
his terrible elder brother Robert. He had hitherto been in the enjoyment 
of Ueleme (or Helesme) and alt the other family possessions m Normandy, 
and now came over to espouse the cause of his patron, Duke Robert a 
Normandy, eldest son of Ihe Conqueror, against the Red King. I his “ Devi 
of Bd&ne,” as he is called, seeing the inferiority of his father's castle at 
Quatford, demolished it, and transferred the stones to the very superior site, 
higher up the river, at Brugge, where, on a commanding position not far 
from Ethellleda's Mound, he built, in the short period of twelve months, ihe 
strong Norman castle of Bridgnorth (/'rctuitin I. 


REDCASTL E f minor) 

^PH IS ancient rum lies about four miles E. from Wum in Hawkstone Park, 
the seat of Viscount Hill. Camden wrote; " Cpon a woody hill, or 
rather rock (which was anciently called Ruddi lie), stood a castle, upon a very 
high ground, called from the reddish stone, Kedcu.dle, ami b> 'lie . 

Castle Rous, heretofore the seat of the Audleys by the bounty of Mawd he 
stranger, or l-e Strange : but now there is nothing ln be seen but decayer " J 
And Leland, dr. 1539, declared it to be “now id rumns. it hath been strong 
tk hath decay id many a Day." Henry, the Iind of the Alduhley or Audley 
family noted by Dugdale, had a licence in 16 Hen. 111. to build a castle upon 
his demesne, but it is believed that the hiU was fort Hied in earlier days. 
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The most famous of the Audleys was James, Lord Audley, who, accord¬ 
ing to Wabingham, by his extraordinary valour at die battle of Poictiers in 
30 Edward III., “brake through the French army, and canned much slaughter 
that day to the enemy.” And Froissart recounts how, with iits four esquires, 
"he fought always in the chief of the liable, lie was sore hurt m the body, 
and in the visage. As long as his breath served him lie fought ; ” fur which 
Service the Black Prince gave him a yearly fee of 300 marks, and when land 
James handed this to lib esquires, the prince added Goo marks a war more. 
He died in 1386. 

Jo 1459, James Touchet, Lord Audley, issuing from Red castle with the 
Lancastrian forces 10,000 strong, to oppose the march of the Yorkists before 
the battle of BJoreheallUa place distant ten miles only from Rcdcastle), was there 
defeated and killed. Lord James, the son of John, Lord Audley, was in 1497 
beheaded for his share in the Cornish rising, after the battle of Bkickheath 
(see Nether Sfpit/<y t fiomcrui), when his possessions were confiscated, but re¬ 
stored to his son John 25 Henry VJJI., though lie regained Ins title in 1313, 

ihen we hear no mure of that family, and Red castle |xisscd through many 
hands, a partition of it being made in 1654. 

The ruined castle atid the demesne Were purchased in the last century by 
Sir Rowland Hill, between 1737 and 1756, and his family have continued 
lliere, 1 he ruin spoken of in the sixteenth century must have been repaired 
subsequently, since during the Civil War “Mr. Rowland Hill of Hawkstone, 
a zealous Royalist, hid himself in the Tower glen, and being discovered, was 
imprisoned in the adjacent castle, commonly called Kedeastle, whilst his house 
was pillaged and ransacked by the rebels. The castle was soon after 
demolished.'’ 

A few remains exist. One ancient tower, perhaps tile keep, is still standing, 
in great dilapidation, and there is .t pail of a tower containing the well, 200 feet 
deep. A ravine divides the Castle Hill into two |xirls, and this has been fortified 
by a cross ditch, while a wall carried round the top of the rock defended the 
buildings on it. 


K O W fO N {minot) 

R '>\\ i'QN IS on the W. of Shrewsbury, near (lie Severn, and is said bv 
Camden to be the most ancient of Shropshire castles. It was field in 
Ihe twelfth century by Roger de Say, under the Honour of Montgomery, and 
from him passed to his two daughters, Lucia and Amice, Towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, Robert Burnell, Bishop of Hath and Wells, obtained a 
grant of the eslate, holding it of (lie king in mptU by the serjeantry of providing 
two archers ill Montgomery Castle in war time. The value was small. Thence 
It came to the Le Strange family, and was field by John le Strange of Knockyn, 
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when Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, levelled it to the ground, in 1282. In 1482 
William Lyster was in possession of Rowton, and Ins family retained it, as in 
the seventeenth century we find its owner was Thomas Lvster, an active 
[loyalist, whose wife, 011 Ins being taken prisoner at Shrewsbury, continued 
to hold the castle against the Parliamentary general, My i ton, and with such 
effect as to obtain good terms for its surrender. Sir Thomas, who was 
knighted by Charles 1 „ had to pay a heavy composition for its restitution. 

ll is now the property of Lord Rowton, who as Mr. Montague Carry was 
long the private secretary and close friend of Lard Ueaconsfield. 


S H u A w A R D l N E (Mw-onfctf) 

T HE name of Shrawnrdine is derived from the words Skir t -rm*-ufeor(fine 
(the county of the shire reeve, or slierill) t Ihe locality having been the 
residence of Saxon sheriffs before the Coiujuesl and of Norman ones after it. 
It occupied a commanding position guarding an important lord over Severn, 
E. of Shrewsbury, and on the E. side of the river is the Saxon or Ifanish 
mound, which was left by the Normans who built their castle opposite to it. 

Mr. Kyton says the fortress stood upon laud of the I*il/.-Mans, but was 
probably built by order of King Henry I. It was for about a hundred years 
repaired and garrisoned by the Crown, and at least twelve estates were held 
in this county and in Stafford by serjeanlry, or the service of certain quotas 
of castle-guard at Shrtiwardine, of which records exist as being returned 
as early as nhj. At the close of John's reign this castle was razed by die 
Welsh, when ils ruins were handed by Ihe king to the first Fit*Alan, who 
rebuilt it about I-’40. Its name was commonly “Castle Isabel," perhaps 
from the coincidence that one of its possessors, W illiutn f*itzAlan, married 
Isabel de Say; and his grandson the first John, who rebuilt it, married 
Isabel de Albine, a coheiress of the twirl of Arundel, white the wife of his 
son John was Isabel de Mortimer, whose dower house it became. Ceasing 
thus to be royal property, the fortress lost the feudal services rendcied 
there, which were transferred to Montgomery. 

On the death of Richard, Karl of Arundel, in 13% this castle was deemed 
of no animal value, but in iju, when Edward 11 , commenced the war 
against his barons, Earl Edmund joining him (as is shown also at Oswestry), 
came to Ins castle of Shrawnrdine, and; for long held the Welsh Marches. 
In 1326, when Queen Isabella and her “gentle" Mortimer appeared in arms 
against the king, Earl Edmund was seized by the townsfolk near Shrewsbury, 
and being handed over to the queen's party was beheaded at Hereford, when 
liisi lands were seized by Mortimer. 

NuLlmig is recorded sifter this of S lira ward ine until August 
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Henry, Duke of Richmond, on his way from Milford Haven to the field of 
Bosworth, came here desiring to pass at Shrewsbury. Lcland says the place is 
two miles from Mnntfnrd Bridge, and elsewhere mentions a child of PitzAInn's 
"which by the Neclygeance of his Noriee, fell, as is sayd, out of his nonce's 
armes, from the Unite meats of the Castle of Shrawardig, and was killed.” 

bir I hum.is Bromley, afterwards fa>rd Chancellor, who presided over the 
mock (rial of Xfarv Queen of Scots nl Fntheringhay, purchased the Shrawar- 
dine Castle estates in 1583, and his son Str Henry made the castle his chief 
residence. In the lime of his grandson Henry Bromley, the fortress was 
garrisoned for King Charles under Colonel Sir William Vaughan, who from 
his successful sallies and his long resistance in 16+4 was called "The Devil 
of Shrawardinc ; bill the castle was taken by treachery at last, burnt down 
and to laity destroyed by the Parliament forces in 1C14;;, its very stones living 
taken away for repairing Shrewsbury. Vaughan's descendant Henry was 
created Lord Montfort in 1741, a tide which died with his grandson, the third 
baron. A story is related that during the investment (which could not have 
been very close) Colonel Mytton, the Parliamentary commander, coming on 
Sir \\. Vaughan and twelve of his officers abroad, out of the castle, made 
prisoners of them and brought them before the walls, summoning the place, 
"winch upon capitulation seemed willing to surrender, but Sir William, slipping 
in, drew- up the bridge and returned a denial," when the other officers were 
carried off. 

About 17(10, after his return from India, Robert, the great Lord Clive— 
among his other purchases of land—■acquired Shrawardine ami Mont ford 
from the second Lord Montfort. 


SHREWSBURY {chief) 

B OTH Britons and Romans possessed themselves in turn of the vantage 
point of land where the river Severn, in its course southward, forms a 
large loop of Hal ground, about 500 yards across, leaving a narrow neck on 
which was a natural eminence Commanding the passage of (lie river between 


England and Wales 


Here afterwards the Saxons erected a lofty mound, 
where now is (.aura's Tower, and a line of earthworks, within which, after 
the fifth century, grew the town of Shrewsbury. 

The Conqueror bestowed nearly the whole of Shropshire on his kinsman 
Roger de Montgomery, besides 158 manors in other parts ; and here, as Earl 
of Shrewsbury, he installed die caput of his earldom, and about the year 1080 
commenced to build a Norman castle, clearing away fifty-one houses of the 
(own on the northern isthmus to procure a site for it. At first there was pro¬ 
bably only a keep with its surrounding wall; and this bis successor, Robert dc 
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Belt me (see Bridgnorth ), extended on both sides to the river bank, where 
stood the Norman Gerewald’s Tower. This (temp. Henry III.) formed 
the starting-point of the circuit of the city walls, which were carried thence 
on the W. t and round the city back to the castle again, including 011 each side 
the approaches to the two bridges over Severn. 

The same "Devil of Bdetne" fortified this castle against Henry I,, at the 
beginning of his rebellion (1102), but when his other castle of Bridgnorth 
had fallen, and Henry advanced to Shrewsbury, liar! Robert, forsaken by 
his friends and seeing no means of resistance, left his castle here, by the 
gateway which we still see, and, meeting the king on Ins road to Shrewsbury, 
threw himself at Henry's feel, giving up the keys and suing for mercy. The 
cruel and crafty rebel received a safe-conduct to the coast, but all his lands 
and honours were taken from him. Afterwards, in 1113, Ring Henry put an 
end to the mischief which Belume was still working in Normandy, by seizing 
him and sending him over to Ware ham Castle in Dorset, where he died 
in captivity. 

The castle thenceforth became royal property, and was entrusted to a sewer 
or steward, one Richard de Bel me is, and next to Pagan Fite John, and so it 
remained for twenty-four years, when Henry gave it to his second wife, who 
placed it in the hands of William dc FitzAlan, the cider brother of Walter, 
Steward of Scotland, and ancestor of the Arundel family. Fit/Akm adhered 
to the cause of the rightful heir to the crown, the Empress Maud, and 
Shrewsbury had to stand a siege in 1138 by King Step lieu, who carried the 
fortress by assault after four weeks, and ruthlessly hanged the captain, Arnulf 
de Hesding, and ninety-three men of his garrison, William Kite Alan fortu¬ 
nately escaped. When the young Duke Henry, afterwards Henry' if., Came 
over, he obtained possession of Shrewsbury C;istle, and it was once more 
attached to the Crown. 

During the Barons’ War, although this part of the country was greatly dis¬ 
turbed, no mention of this castle occurs ; it continued to be held by the sheriffs 
of Salop. In 1283 the Parliament which sat at Shrewsbury under Edward I., 
after his final defeat of the Welsh, executed the barbarous sentence for 
treason on David, the sovereign of Wales, which was carried out here, with 
all its horrors, probably in the castle-yard, under the eye of the king. After¬ 
wards the whole assembly adjourned to the castle of Bishop Burnell at Acton 
Burnett where was held the celebrated parliament in which for the first 

time the Commons of England participated. 

To Shrewsbury Henry IV. brought his forces on the eve of the battle with 
Hotspur, in 1403, arriving there only a few hours lief ore the insurgents, who 
also were advancing on this town. By this measure he secured the passage of 
the Severn and cut off the assistance which Percy was expecting from Owen 
Glendower from Oswestry. The tight, fatal to him, took place on the second day 
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:it the place since called Hat lie fie Id, three miles from Shrewsbury, hut there was 
some skirmishing the day before under the N. walls of the town. 

Many succeeding sovereigns came here ; but after the union with Wales the 
importance of this fortress, as the door of Wales, passed away, and when Leland 
visited it he wrote : "The Castle hath beene a stronge thynge. It is now much 
in ruitie" In the reign of Elizabeth it was leased to one Richard Onslow, who 
conveyed his interest in it to the corporation. 

In the Civil War of the seventeenth century the place was garrisoned for the 
king, the outer walls being repaired and the gates strengthened. Charles visited 
Shrewsbury on several occasions. In February 1645 a Parliamentary force of 
1 -oo men under Colonels Uowyer and Mytton managed to surprise the castle 
at night, a bad watch being kept, A party coming round on the E. side 
by water obtained possession of the palisading and let in the rest of the force, 
which captured the stronghold almost without a blow, losing only two men \ 
the place was surrendered the same day, upon which the town also was taken. 

Somehow the castle escaped destruction at the hands of the London Com¬ 
mittee, and at the Restoration was given back to the municipality, who kept it 
in a fortified state till the reign of James II., when the guns and ammunition 
were removed, together with the outworks, it is probable that the fine Norman 
church of St Nicholas was removed at that time. 

What remained was leased (about 1730) to a Mr. Goswell, who made the 
old place into a gloomy habitation, in which slate it remained till Sir William 
Pulteney improved the appearance of it, as now seen. 

The castle, which is built of a reddish coloured stone, still retains a consider¬ 
able portion of its old fabric. The keep is a square building with circular 
turrets at the angles, and a good deal of the walls of the inner ward remain, 
together with the old Norman gateway. Modern constructions have been erected 
on the mound. 


S T O K E SAY {minor) 


HIS fine structure stands at the foot of the hills at the X. entrance of the 



1 valley of the Onny River, seven miles from Ludlow, and is an almost 
unique specimen of a mansion of the thirteenth century, fortified subsequently 
to the erection of its domestic portion. Its principal defence consists in a moat, 
which points to its being intended rather for use as a family abode than for 
military purposes. Stokesay is of peculiar interest to the archaeologist and 
historian, since of all early embattled houses in this county it retains most 
of its original character. 

I he De Lacys of Ludlow, who from Domesday till 1241 held this and 
other manors directly from the Crown, about the year m S enfeoffed at 
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of Exmes in Normandy), had followed Duke William, and fought for him 
at Senlac. Five generations of l)e Says dwelt here, and in 1241, when the 
last of the De Lacys, their superiors* died t a blind old man, his estates were 
divided between his two sons-in-law, Peter of Geneva, married to his daughter 
Matilda, and John de Verdun, the husband of the younger, Margaret, by whom 
he obtained Stokesay with other manors. He died in 1274, and during the 
life of his son this manor was conveyed to Lawrence de Ludlow, who in 1291 
(iq Edward L} obtained a licence to crendlate his house of Stokesay and 
strengthen it with a wall of stone and lime. He seems at this time to have 
built the great S,tower, the Hall having been previously* built in all probability 
by John de Verdun, 
who was an active 
Royalist during the 
Barons' War* and re¬ 
sided here as one of 
the U>rds Marchers* 

After this, ten gene¬ 
rations of Ludlows 
held Stokesay; they 
seem to have been 
prosperous merchants, 
and to have made 
their money in trade. 

At Last, 111 1497* the 
property fell with 
Anne* daughter of 
John Ludlow, to 
Thomas Vernon* son 
of Sir Richard Vernon 
of Haddon, and they were living here when Ldand visited Stokesay Castle. 
Their son held the place and died in 1570, when Stokesay was sold to Sir 
George Mamwaring, and after being settled in 1616 on the families of 
Baker and Frauds, was in 1620 resold to a Shropshire lady, the widow 
of the wealthy Sir William Craven, knight, Alderman of London. Her 
eldest son, the heir of Stokesay, who is spoken of as one of the most 
accomplished and honoured gentlemen in Europe, distinguished himself as 
a soldier at the early age of seventeen, in the Low Countries under Henry, 
Prince of Grange, and was knighted in 1626, being created Enron Craven 
eight days after. 

The story of this nobleman's life is romantic and interesting. His admiration 

* Ail the *tyk Ilf this castle h earlier than that of Ad »n-tlnmcH, whine licence is dated U&4. il 
likely [haE ihe licence! gnipLeJ Eq Ludlow was only Cu( an add Li son loan already cibErng fortress, 
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of the beautiful but unhappy Elizabeth, daughter of James L, and wife of the 
Elector Palatine Frederic!;, called the Queen of Hearts, led him to adventure 
his life in the enterprise for phieing the Elector on the throne of Bohemia; 
he was taken prisoner, and was obliged to purchase his liberty with i‘ao t ooo! 
Then when Elizabeth's kingdom was gone, and she and her family were 
destitute, Craven continued her friend and adviser; he is said also to have 
bought Combe Abbey near Coventry, from the romantic wish to possess the 
place where Elizabeth had passed her childhood. In her early days she had 
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been placed here under the guardianship of Lord Harrington, who was 
entrusted with her education, and it was while she was here that the gun¬ 
powder plotters formed a plan to surprise Lord Harrington, and tidze the 
princess, whom they intended to proclaim a Catholic queen. She was removed 
t ien for safety to Coventry, To Craven’s munificence it was due that Elizabeth 
m 1 661 was enabled to return to her native country ; Combe Abbey was placed 
at her disposal, and it was there, tis said, that she gave her hand and was 
privately married to her devoted friend, Lord Craven (see the Vtmey Papers 
vol >.). But she died the nest year, leaving him her papers, books, 
pictures, which are still m the collection at Combe. Additional interest attaches 
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to this princess, since she was the mother of Prince Rupert, the gallant general 
of the great Civil War, and of his brother Prince Maurice, and was the 
grandmother of our first Hanoverian king, George I. 

Lord Craven lost £’3000 in assisting the Royal Family of England during 
the war, and in their exile, and was by Charles II. in 1663 created Earl of 
Craven. He died in 1697, aged nearly eighty-nine, and was succeeded in his 
estates by his cousin, on whom the barony alone descended. During Lord 
Craven's absence, Stokesay was let on a very long lease, not many years 
expired, to a family called UaUhvvn, and it was surrendered to the Parliament 
forces besieging Ludlow, thereby escaping demolition, only the battlements 
of the N. tower being re¬ 
moved. The old mansion 
recently passed into the 
hands of the late Mr. 

Allcroft, who has pre¬ 
served the fabric with 
much skill and judgment, 
and his son, Mr. H, J. 

Allcroft, is the present 
owner. 

The buildings, which 
are set in a courtyard 
of oblong shape, are 
surrounded, close to the 
walls, by a moat 22 feet 
wide, and now 6 feet 
deep, fed from a small 
stream flowing into the 
river Onny. The present 
gatehouse is a tine half-timbered Tudor building, replacing the old drawbridge 
house which led into the courtyard, where traces of several buildings may 
be seen, in existence at the beginning of the century, including the kitchen 
and buttery. 

The Hall is, with that of Winchester, the most perfect remaining of the 
thirteenth century. H is the main feature of the house, standing opposite the 
gateway, and measures 51 feet by 31 feet internally. It has a fine open roof, 
and is lighted by four Early English windows on the W. over the moat, and 
by three on the E. There is no fireplace, the fire being put into a central 
brazier, and the roof is blackened with smoke. At the N. end some steps 
lead into what is probably the oldest part of the fabric, a small defensible out¬ 
building, the ground floor of which is a cellar with a large chamber upstairs, 
and at the end of which is a smalt tower projected into the moat. At the S. 
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end are the lower apartments and ail external staircase to the solar above, from 
whence a covered passage leads into the great tower, which has the appearance 
of two octagon turrets joined together. It is in three storeys, with a conical 
roof, and is of an imposing appearance, being 66 feet high, with walls 2 yards 
thick. Hudson Turner declares Stokesay to He one of the most perfect anrl 
interesting buildings of the thirteenth century which we possess. 


T O N G (ti on-existent) 



OXG lies on I lie E. of the county, near Boscobel, Behind says of it: “There 


1 was ;iri olde Cast ell of stone caullid Tunge Castel, It sfcindeth half a myle 
from the towne, on a Broke. Sir Henry Vernoun a late dales made the Castel 
a I of bricke." 

Its early history is not known ; that ascribed to it regarding King Vortigern 
and Hengist belongs to a castle of the same name in Kent, with which this one 
has been confused. 

Tong passed through the hands of various families. At one time it was 
Owned by the Pcmbragges, the last of whom. Sir Fulkc, dying s./>., his sisier 
and heir, Benedicts, carried Tong to William Vernon of H add on ; from 
whom it came by an heiress to the Stanleys, and was purchased from them 
by a lawyer. Sir Thomas Harris, His daughter marrying William Pierre- 
point in *63$ brought the property to the dukes of Kingston. Evelyn, 
the last duke, sold Tong in 1764 to George Durant, whose family were 
here for a hundred years. The Earl of Bradford purchased Tong from 
Captain Durant 

George Durant, having as Paymaster of the Forces acquired a large fortune, 
built the present curious house in the place of Sir H, Vernon's, The view 
nf the old house, as it Was in 1731, is given by Buck. 

In Symons list of Shropshire garrisons in May 1645 it is added : "Tong 
Castle,—first the king had it, and then the rebels gotl it ; then Prince 
Rupert tooke it, and put in a Garrison, who afterwards burnt it, when he 
drew them out to the hattails of York," . . . “A fayre old Castle neerc the 
Church called lung Castle belonging to Pierrepoinl this rS years." 

1 he owner was then William Picrrepoint, second son of the Earl of 
Kingston, who was killed in Charles' service ; his son being on the side of 
the ParlbmenL 


The castle is partly surrounded by a deep artificial ditch; the entrance 
gateway is curiously carved with a representation of the ancient castle. 
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W A T T 1. ESBORO IF G H {mum,} 


HE castle of Hiss name lies to the W. of Shrewsbury, a Utile beyond 



Rowton Castle, in a district once traversed by a Roman road—a branch 


of the Walling Street. The manor was among those held by Roger Fitz Corbet 
of Cans, whose Corbel ancestor had received it from the Conqueror, and the 
house formed the Border residence of that family, A Richard Corbet is 
shown here in 1179 (26 Henry [[.), belonging to a branch of the Cans family 
and holding under them; and after four more generations of these Corbels 
the lands came to the De la Poles, by the marriage of Elizabeth, only child 
of Sir Fulke Corbet, with John de la Foie, Lord of Mawddy, or Meeting 
and other lands, through his mother, the daughter of Llewellyn- She died 
in 1403, her son, Fulke de Mavvddy* being born 1390, and her grandson, 
Sir John de Burgh—the son of her daughter Elizabeth, the wife of Hugh de 
B li rgh—su cceeded. 

The family of Leighton then obtained Wattles borough by the marriage of 
Aukaret, a daughter of lids last Sir John de Burgh, with John Leighton, whose 
family thenceforth made it their principal seat until the year I7 11 * ^"hen 
Sir Edward Leighton removed to Loton, about a mile distant* Since that 
time Wattlesborough has been used as a farmer's house. 

There is not much recorded regarding the place, except that in 15X4 

the Earl of Essex, Elizabeth's favourite, stayed here with Sir Edward 

Leighton for nearly eight weeks, perhaps “with a view of raising forces 
for the expedition against Holland " (Canon Blake's paper in the Arckmiqgical 
journal! iHfkS). 

The engraving of this building, as it lately was, shows a tolerably perfect 
square Norman keep of small size, having double pilasters at the end of 
each face, not meeting hut with an open arris, as is seen at Helmsley,. 

Yorks. Some Norman windows remain, but most of them are enlarged 

loopholes with square heads, one being of later insertion. I be roof is 
formed by a four-sided frame and is tiled. The tower now has but three 
stages, but by tradition there was formerly a fourth, and also a hat de¬ 
mented parapet; while the original roof was flat, and bad a look-out turret 


above it. 


The remains now consist of this tower only, with a small building or wing 
on the N. side ; but it is said that there once were four such towers, 
the stones of which were used in the construction of die neighbouring 
church* "[’races of foundations occur in various spots, and there are vestiges 
of the moat Connected with the tower is a large earthwork, 56 yard* square, 
of possibly prehistoric origin. 
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W HI I ECHURCH (non-zxisienf) 

W HITECH URCH was formerly called Weston, and was situated in the 
N'.W. corner of the county, near Flint and Cheshire, Some ruins of 
the wiills of this castle existed as Lite as 1760, on the Castle Hill on the side 
of the mill, hut they have now vanished entirely. The manor belonged at the 
Conquest to Harold the king, and was given by William L to his stepson-in- 
law \\ illiam, Earl \\ arren t afterwards Earl of Surrey, Eyton says that the 
Warrens held this place until the death of Retired in 1281, when Whitochureh 
passed to his sister Eleanorc, the wife oi Robert le Strange. Thenceforth the 
history of Whitechurch merges in that of the Barons le Strange of Blackmerc. 


W IIITT 1 NGTON {minor) 

T HE remains of the castle of Whittington stand on low marshy ground near 
die railway station. The manor, after the Conquest, was held by a Welsh 
owner named Tudor, under Earl Roger de Montgomery; his younger son 
Ranulph, Styled “Pefr'’ (the “Fine/' or the “Swell "), married Maud, daughter 
of Ingelric, a noble Saxon, once the mistress of the Conqueror, and who had 
by him a son called William, She had also bv her husband three other sons, 
who, being all brought lip together, bore the name of Pefr, anglicised into 
Fever ell. The kings bastard son received grants of land in Notts, North¬ 
amptonshire, and Derby, and Maud's other sons also were provided for ; one 
of them, on the attainder of Robert de Held me (see Oswestry), had Whittington, 
which afterwards went to his niece Miletta Peverell, who was the wife of Warine, 
the soil of b ulke Fitz Warine, who thus became possessed of the property, 

Henry 11 , annexed it to the Crown, placing there lirst Geoffrey de Vere, and 
then Roger de Powis, who was Lord of Whittington temp, Richard I,; but 
in the sixth year of King John, Fitz Warine succeeded in recovering his 
family property. He was a strenuous supporter of that reckless king, and 
was at one time lord of Ludlow. A story is told of his once playing si game 
of chess with King John, when the monarch, losing the game, in a rage 
broke Fitz Warine's head with the chess-board ; " but Fulke, nothing daunted, 
returned the blow 7 , and almost,” says an old writer, 11 demolished the king" 
(see Harper’s ■' Marches of Wales,” 1894). In 1319 bis son, the third Fulke, 
paid Henry HI. £262 and two chargers (destriers), for the possession of this 
castle, with licence next year to fortify it. This we can take as the date of 
the castle. Fulke was slain at Lewes in 1264, lighting on the king’s side, when 

Henry was forced by De Montfort, Ins captor, to grant Whittington to 
Llewellyn of Wales. 
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The Fourth Fulke served with such gallantry in the Welsh campaigns under 
Edward I, that Whittington was restored to him, and his son, the lillli Koike, 
w;is summoned to Parliament as a baron, in t295, till 1314, Alter him the 
descent of the Fitz Warines of Whittington Castle and manor continued for 
a long period, until by the failure of heirs male the property passed by 
Elizabeth, a sister of the tenth Fulke, to her husband, Sir Richard Hatikfurd, 
knight. Their daughter and heir, Thomas ine, married William Bourchier, 
ancestor of the Bourchiers, earls of Bath, whose descendant Earl John 
exchanged Whittington with Henry VIII., and from the Crown it passed to 
the FitzAlan family, from whom, in 1570, it was purchased by William Albany, 
and the manor has since continued with the descendants of that gentleman. 

Mr. Clark shows that this place is the site of a very early fortification, in 
which water formed the main deience, the proof of which is in an artificial 
mound, 30 feet high, with sides about 150 feet long by too, that have been 
scarped and revetted. A wall surrounded this, defended by live or six circular 
towers, of W’hich the two supporting the entrance remain entire, and there is 
the base of another. In front of this mound was another large earthen 
platform, separated from it by a moat, containing the main entrance and 
lfie outer ward. Westward of these islands are two others, likewise divided 
by water, and behind these ranges a sort of semicircular work, with three more 
islands forming long ramparts anti ditches, protecting the inner fort from the 
S.W. to the S.E. A swiftly running stream from the E. supplied water, Hooding 
the whole intermediate ground between die islands, and rendering them i|uite 
un approach able, 

Upon the mound, which must have been formed by Saxon or Danish hands, 
was the keep, or an enclosed fort within a strong revetment wall, 30 feet in 
height, with a second gatehouse and drawbridge. The outer ward was 
approached by a drawbridge and the gatehouse, of which part is still 
tolerably perfect j this enclosure was rectangular, with strong walls Hanked 
by circular towers at the angles, and having the entrance On its E. side. The 
W’hole of the older part seems of the reign of Henry 111 ., and is, no doubt, 
Fitz Warine work, hut there is a chamber in the S. wall with a sharp- 
pointed window of late Decorated style. No masonry remains on the other 
islands (Chirk), 

In a drawing of this castle dated 1790, five lowers are shown in the outer 
ward, with a large extent of curtain wall, each lower being battlemented, and 
a low-pointed entrance doorway with machicoulis over is given. In that year 
the E. tower fell, and the S. one was then undermined for the purpose of 
getting stone for road repairs. In 1H09 the smaller tower was taken dovvn to 
repair the gatehouse, which is now nearly all that remains of the castle of the 
Fitz Warines, who were lords here for nine generations. Their shield is still 

to be seen on the wall. 
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aldford {notf-fxisttttt) 

O N the right hank of the river Dee, three miles S. of Chester, and 
| near Alford, is lh« village of Aldford, and below it is the ford 
acf0SS f fom which it derives its title. On an eminence above 
are the earthworks of a castle, erected for the defence of this 
important point, the ancient junction of the North and South Walling Streets. 

The fortification is of singular shape, somewhat resembling a harp in the 
out me of its earthworks and ditches, which alone remain. The outer ward 
onus a large triangle, whose sides measure respectively 130, 120, and 55 yards 
the enclosing ditch, which is 20 yards wide, where unaltered. The 
NA\. angle of this figure is occupied by a large circular mound, 40 yards in 
diameter, surrounded by its own moat, 40 yards wide, and intersects the main 
itcies H-fore mentioned. Lpon this mound of still earlier origin was the 
- orm.m keep of the castle of a family who took their name from the locality, 
ul t ie buildings of which have quite disappeared. The country people Call 
t ie mound Hlohh Hill, and the lower or outer court, the Hall Croft, it being 

X ie s ' te 01 a mansion built by the Arderne family, which, like the castle, has 
vanished, 

,!* ,s r roll!lhl c that the Structure was built in the reign of Henry tl„ when the 
Ahhord family lived here, having succeeded to certain manors of ihe Bigods. 
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Richard dc Aldford was succeeded in his fee and castle of .Aldford, between 
10 John and 13 Henry III., by Sir John Ardcrne, who appears to have been 
cither his son or his son-in-law, and who was confirmed here by Randle, Earl 
of Chester, as Ins miles (“ pro homagjo et servitio suo "). This family of Ardcrne 
continued here in a direct line till the reign of Henry IV 7 ,, when, towards the 
end of that time, Matilda lie Ardcrne brought Aldford to her husband, 
Thomas Stanley, the third son of Sir John Stanley, of Latham and Knowsley, 
KXL (see Liverpool)* On the attainder and execution of Sir William Stanley, 
Aldford fell to the Crown, and temp, Henry VI 11, was bought by Sir William 
Brereton/ who was himself beheaded in 1346, when the properly was again 
seized by the Crown, and granted by the king to Edward Peckham. It after¬ 
wards passed to various persons, among whom was the infamous Lord Mohun, 
whose second wife sold Aldford manor to the Grosvenor family, in whom it 
is now vested. 


BEESTON {chief) 


EESTOX stands On the summit of a bold hilt of new red sandstone, which, 



IJ rising out of the tlat, plain country, attains an elevation of nearly 400 feet 
above it. Towards the S. the hill slopes evenly and swiftly downwards, but 
denudation on the N. and E. has left a precipitous cliff, on the brink of 
which Randle the Third, surnxrmed BUmdeville or Blondevilie, sixth Karl of 
Chester, in 1 >io built a magnificent castle. There arc no records of any earlier 
work, but we may well surmise that so commanding a position, overlooking an 
immense panorama of country, and so close to the main roads passing through 
this district, was occupied by the original possessors of this county long before 
Norman days. Little is known of the early history of this fortress, Randle, 
the founder, was certainly I he greatest of the Xortnan carls of Chester, and to 
his support King John was mainly indebted for his security on the throne; 
while the reign of the young king, Henry HI., was established by the victory 
which Earl Randle gained over the French troops at Lincoln. He raised an 
army, and, taking Henry with him, marched to Lincoln, where the Comte de 
Pcrche and the Dauphin lay wailing for him. Walter de Wiltlesey, the Peter¬ 
borough monk, relates how the two earls met before Lincoln Cathedral, when 
De Pcrche, observing the small stature of Randle, exclaimed, " Have l waited 
here all this while for so small a dwarf I*’ To which Randle replied, " I vow 
to Clod and Our Lady, whose church this is, that before to-morrow evening i 
will see in to thee greater and taller than that steeple." 

The following day he gave battle to the French, destroyed them, and 
slew the Comte de Pcrche, Then seizing on Louis the Dauphin in the 
cathedral, lie made him swear on the relics on the high altar never to claim 
the crown of England, and to quit the country with all his followers. This 
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being done, he sent for the young king, Henry, ;v child of ten. who had been 
waiting in the cow-house of Bardley Abbey near Lincoln, and placing him on 
the altar delivered him seisin of the kingdom by a white wand, and did 
homage to him, as did all the nobles present. This Lari Randle died without 
issue in 1132, having held his earldom fifty-one years, anti his nephew, John 
Scott, Karl of Huntingdonshire, succeeded as seventh and last Karl of Chester. 
On his death in 1237, Henry seized the castles of Chester and Bees to 11, 
and caused homage to be done to Prince Edward by the Cheshire nobles and 
gentry as Earl of Chester. 

Liter, in 1264 Simon de Montfort after the battle of Lewes took possession 
of Beeston Castle, and governed it with his supporters ; but he could not have 
held it in force, as the next year the king's men, James de Audley and Urian 
St. Pierre, took it on behalf of the king. After this, nothing is recorded about 
the place until the last year of Richard If., who, on his way to carry out his fatal 
expedition to Ireland, chose Bees ton Castle for the repository of his treasure 
and jewels, leaving them here to the amount of 200,000 marks (jC 134,000), in 
charge of a garrison of a hundred men. But on the coming of Kolingbroke alt 
was delivered over to him. The last mention of it as a regular fortress is tis 
14/10, during the Wars of the Roses, when it is recorded among the castles and 
manors belonging to the earldom. 

In Lcland’s time it was in ruins, and so continued till the Civil Wars of 
the seventeenth century. In 1/140 it was taken and held by the Parliamentarians 
with a garrison of three hundred, when occurred the only warlike incident 
connected with the place of which we have any account. In December of 
that year Captain Landlord with some Royalist soldiers came here, and, 
attended by Only eight men, sealed the steep side of the rock and got into 
the upper Ward, and then, as is believed, by the treachery of Captain Steel, the 
Parliamentarian governor, gained possession of the castle. The whole transac¬ 
tion seems to have been peaceably arranged, but, when Steel marched out 
after giving up the castle and all its contents, Ins soldiers mutinied against 
him, and he was put in prison, and finally shot for his act at Nantwich. 
Mention of his death is found in the diary of the siege of Xantwich, in 
which an entry for January 1643 records that "Steel, late governor of Beeston 
Castle, was shot to death in Tinker s-croft by two soldiers, according to the 
judgment against him . . , he confessed all his sins, among the rest, that of 
uncleanness; lie prayed a great while, and to the judgment of charity died 
penitently*" 

By the capture of Heeston Castle ammunition and stores for one and a half 
years were secured for the king, and much treasure also was taken, which 
the country people had sent in for safe custody. Further vicissitudes were in 
store for Beeston Castle, however, lor in 1644 the Parliamentarians advanced 
from their quarters at Nantwich and besieged it. The Royal garrison,, ill 
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provided with both fuel and storey gallantly held out from October till the 
middle of the following March* when the princes Rupert and Maurice came in 
force and compelled the siege to be raised. It was at this time that Prince Rupert 
caused the manor hall to be burnt, in order to avoid its being used by the enemy ; 
and it is said that, being at dinner in this building, J, he did not communicate 
his intentions to the lady of tile house until he rose from dinner, when he ex¬ 
pressed Ids regrets at being compelled thus to requite her hospitality" {Ayrton)* 
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The Roundheads returned to the attack again in the next month, and 
raised a strong mound and other works against the fortress, hut I he approach 
of the king again obliged them to retire. The Royalists continued their gallant 
resistance here till 1645, when t after the defeat of Nir Marnxaduke Langdalc 
on Rowton Heath, the king's power in that quarter was destroyed. Then 
on November 16th, after a further protracted defence of eighteen weeks, the 
garrison of lifty-nis men had to surrender the place, marching out with alt 
the honours of war. It is said there were no provisions found, with the 
exception of a turkey-pie, the garrison having been reduced even to eating all 
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the cats in the place. The next year Beeston Castle was dismantled and 
left to ruin. 

The manor of Beeston remained with the family of the name of Buntmry, 
descended from the Bunburys who held it its Hcmy ll.'s time. Sir George 
Bunbury had it in 44 Queen Elizabeth, anti at length, hv the marriage of 
the daughter of Sir Hugh to William Whitmore, it went to the latter, but was 
soon after transferred by Bridget his heir to Thomas, Viscount Savage of 
Bock Savage, whose granddaughter Bridget brought it to Sir Thomas Mostyn, 
Bart,, from whose heiress. Lady Champneys, Beeston was purchased by the 
Tollcmache family, and they still own it. 

The main fortress stands on the crown of an abrupt precipice, which 
renders it inaccessible on three sides, />. on the N., W., and S, sides, the 
X, and S. faces being connected by an immensely deep ditch at (tie base 
of the walls enclosing the inner ward, which is a rectangular space of an 
acre. The entrance to ii is by a drawbridge and a gatehouse, having two 
semicircular flanking towers, and an Early English pointed archway with 
portcullis. This gateway and the castle wait, which descends to the level of 
the brook at the foot of the cliff, 90 feet below, arc all that remains perfect 
in any degree. There are hut few vestiges of the rooms in the castle. 

From the drawbridge, externally, stretches the outer ward, a large area 
of 7 or 8 acres, sufficient to give shelter to flocks and herds, enclosed by 
an irregular circular wall, strengthened by eight mural towers, which extends 
across the neck of the hill from X. to S. The entrance to tills ward was 
by a gatehouse similar to that of the inner ward, and it was defended by a 
strong square tower. Owing to the repairs and additions of the seventeenth 
century all the masonry of the thirteenth has now quite vanished. 


BRUNS T A T H, or BR 1 MSTAGE (minor) 

X a bleak traet of moorland lies this original settlement of the Doravilles, 



who were probably a younger branch of the barons of Montalt, under 
whom they held their lands. The elder line is represented by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and another branch continued in uninterrupted male descent at 
l.ymme in this county until the beginning of the last century, 

Tlu; first 11 ugh Domville appears in the reign of Henry 111 ., and his descen¬ 
dants continued until the time of Richard II., when an heiress brought the 
lands to Kir Hugh de Holes or Hulse, by whose granddaughter they passed 
to the Trout hecks in 10 Henry VI,, and from them the property came to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, as it is now vested. 

At the end of the village is the hall, a building of no great antiquity j but 
attached to il is a lofty and ancient peel tower, the surviving member of the 
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former fabric. It is a massive building of four storeys, connected hy a newel 
staircase, and surmounted with a heavy crenellated parapet and machicoulis. 
The lowest stage has a stone ribbed vault, said to have formed the chapel, 

Hugh Hulse and his wife Margery had a licence in 139ft to build an 
oratory at this place, and the tower is supposed to have been built temp. 
Henry V, The period of the castle's demolition is uncertain ; it was habitable 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and was then tenanted by John Pool of 
Poole, :c» the superior bailiff of the Talbots. 


C H E S T ER CAS T L E (r hi,/) 


HE foundation of this castle is ascribed by Ofdericus Vitaljs to William 



i the Conqueror three years after the Conquest. It was not only the chief 
stronghold, but often also the palace of the powerful carls of Chester, and 
this dual character it retained until alterations made at the beginning of the 
present century utterly destroyed its interesting details; a Grecian barrack 
or court-house was then erected, with a Doric temple by way of entrance. 
One portion only of the old building remains in the shape of a square tower, 
called Cesar's or Julius Agricola’s Tower, which was long used as a powder 
magazine. This tower dates from a period later than the Conquest, lieing 
Transitional Norman in style, and stands partly on the Roman walls of the 
ancient city. Within it is the Chapel of St. Mary, infra cast rum, built between 
1190 and lioo, measuring 19 feet 4 inches by 16$ feet in area, and 16J feel in 
height, the roof being vaulted and groined. In this chapel King James II. 
received mass on his visit lo Chester, 

The castle is situated near the S.W. angle of the city walls, the upper ward 
standing on high ground which falls precipitously on the h. and \V„, and it is 
further defended on the N. hy an artificial elevation. Pennant describes the 
castle of his time (1784) as "composed of two parts !l11 upper and a lower, 
each with a strong gate, defended hy a round bastion on either side with a 
ditch, and formerly with drawbridges. Within the precincts of the upper 
ballium are to be seen some towers of Norman architecture, square, with 
square projections at each corner, slightly salient. The handsomest is llial 
called after Julius Cmsar. The arsenal, some batteries, and certain habitable 
buildings occupy the remaining part. On the side of the lower court stands 
the noble room called Hugh Lupus” Hall, in which the courts of justice for 
the county are held ; its length is very nearly 99 feet, and the breadth 
43 feet; the height is tremendous, being 50 feet, and the chamber is fitting 
for tlie state apartments of a great baron. Adjoining the end of this great 
hall is the Court of Exchequer, or the Chancery of the County Palatine of 
Chester. This very building is said to have been the Parliament bouse of 
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the little kings of the palatinate. It savours of antiquity in architecture* and 
within are a number of neatly curved seats enclosed by i jothie arches and 
pillars. At the upper end are two chairs of state, one for the earl* tSie 
other for the abbot The eight others are allotted to fib eight barons* and 
occupy one side of the room." Ortnerod gives the rare plate by Hollar* ol 
Earl Lupus holding his parliament here- I his beautiful Halt was ruthlessly 
demolished in 1830 to make room for the Grecian designs of Mr. Thomas 
Harrison* The upper ward remained little altered* however, except that the 
gatehouse and its towers were removed, Ly sons’ Mqgm Britannia gives a 
bird's-eye view taken from the Harkkm MSS, IT073.) W illiam 1 . grunted to his 
nephew Hugh, surnamed Lupus, son of Richard, Earl of Av ranches, the County 
Palatine of Chester * 4 to hold by the sword, as he held England by the crown 
(as see under //Wtoi), Hugh divided the county between four barons; 1. his 
cousin* bir Nigel of Haltou; 2. Sir Pier- Malban of Nantwieh: 3 . bsr Eustace of 
Mat pas; 4. Sir Warren Vernon of Shiphrook. Hugh’s son Richard was drowned 
at Barfleur in the shipwreck which caused the death of Prince William* son of 
Henry L„ in 1120; and as lie left no issue, the earldom of Chester then descended 
to his cousin, Ranulph Bohon* as third each Ranulph married Maud, slaughter 
of Aubrey de We, Earl of Oxford, and died in 1130, being succeeded by his 
son Ranulph, who took the side of the Empress Maud, and w as the great warrior 
by whom Stephen was defeated (see Lmwlri)* He married Alice, daughter of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and died in 1152. His son* Hugh, the Lifth earl, 
took the part of the sons of Henry 1 L against their father, whom he fought 
in Normandy , but was defeated and made prisoner by she king. Hugh died 
in ii8t, and his son Ranulph, sumaiued Bkmdeville* became sixth Earl of 
Chester* being also Earl uf Lincoln. This earl was not only a very learned 
man* but also a good soldier* He defeated the French army at Lincoln, thus 
ending the claim uf the Dauphin to the English throne* His first wife was 
Constance, widow of Geoffrey,, third soft ot Henry U- f and father of Prince 
Arthur, killed bv King John at Rouen, and of the hapless Princess Isabel, his 
sister. Earl Ranulph died at Ins castle of Wallingford in 1 £32* when his 
lands were divided, his nephew John, surnamed " Scot," succeeding seventh 
earl* John married Jane, daughter of Llewellyn* Prince of Wales, by whom 
he was poisoned {Matthew Paris) in 1237. Dying without issue* his four sisters 
became his heirs 1. Margaret* married to the Earl of Galloway; 2. Isabel* 
married to Robert Bruce* and grandmother to King Robert Bruce; 3- Maud, 
died j/. ; 4. Eva* wife ot Henry, lord of Abergavenny, one of the competitors 
for the crown of Scotland, temp* Edward L At Earl John s death Henry HL 
annexed Chester and ils title tu the Crown* and his descendants were earls 
until the time of Edward the Black Prince, since when the eldest sons of 
all sovereigns of England have from their birth borne the title of Earls of 
Chester, 
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It was in Chcstei Cystic, in the year 1477, that Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, was confined. The most memorable event which occurred in its 
history was the great siege, begun in 1643, and lasting, on and off, lor three 
years, The castle itself is not especially mentioned in the accounts of this 
siege, but we are told that the city had received a tolerably strong line of 
fortifications, and was able to sustain repeated attacks of the enemy—Lord 
Byron being in command, with twelve commissioners. The besieged refused 
nine summonses for capitulation from the Parliamentarian general, Sir William 
there ton; but at hist, towards the end of January 1645, having consumed all 
their horses, dogs, and cats, they made an offer to treat* Articles of surrender 
were drawn up and at Length agreed to, and Chester and its castle were on 
very honourable terms given up on February 3, 1(145. 

The old walls which surround the city and their towers are still kept in 
good order, and afford a pleasant promenade, two miles in length. At their NAY. 
angle is the Water Tower, which has been rebuilt on tire site of the ancient one 
which stood on the N. bank of Dee for five hundred years* It is described by 
Fuller in 1662, and in an old record of events at Chester by Hemingway it is 
said : 11 1322. In this year the tiew Tower was. built at the cost of the city by 
John Helpstonc, a mason, who conditioned to build the same for the sum of 
JL1 00A It is of circular shape, io| yards in diameter and 24 yards in height, 
having at convenient distances loopholes for the discharge of missile weapons. 
Hut by the desertion of the old river channel, and the sanding up nf the haven, 
this ancient tower has been left high and dry ever since the days of Richard U. 


n o D D I N G T O N C A S T L E {turner) 

I S the fourth year of Henry IV/s reign John de Delves had licence to crenel- 
late a tower in Doddingtun Hark, about four miles 5.E. of Nantwich, where 
there is a sumptuous house, built about fifty years since. A short distance N. 
of this modern building are the ancient remains of a castle, or fortified mansion, 
erected by Sir John Delves in 1364, to which, perhaps, the above mentioned 
licence applied* Whether the tower was a detached building or an addi¬ 
tion to the castle does not appear. 

The Delves family was in Staffordshire in the time of Edward L, and its 
members were esquires of the lords And ley. In 3# Edward 111 . Sir John Delves 
had a licence to fortify Doddiugton, winch he had purchased thirteen years 
previously from John de Brescy (25 Edward III.), It was his gnmdson who 
obtained permission from Henry IV. to build the tower [ his great-grandson. Sir 
John Delves, knight, being sl ain at Tewkesbury. This Sir John's son, also called 
John, was beheaded rafter that battle. In 1621 Sir Thomas Delves of Doddington 
was made a baronet, and his great-grandson, also Sir Thomas, left an only daughter 
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,irtil lifircss, Elizabeth, who brought Doddington to her husband, Sir Brian 
Broughton—whence the family of Del ves-Broughton, the present owners, 

T he drawing in Onuerqd shows a, square tower of two storeys, of four¬ 
teenth-century style, with a later outer stair of approach, having a hat tie-men led 
turret capping each angle. "A mansion of middle date, built in the reign of 
Elizabeth near (his cast diet, and which was thrice occupied by the Parlia¬ 
mentary troops during the Civil Wars, lias been wholly taken down ; hut five 
statues of Lord Attriley and his esquires, which decorated the portico, and 
some oilier ornamental stone-work of the mansion, are preserved in the outer 
staircase attached to the remains of the castollet." 

In January 1643 the Royalists besieged Doddington Nall, when held by 
Captain Harwar and 160 men, and took it, but it was retaken in February by 
the Parliament, who planted '■ great ordnance " against it. 


1) O D L £ S I ONE {»on-f,\i<uiit) 

O X the S,W. of Chester, opposite to Eaton, is the site of a castle, once 
the seat of a family named Boydel, descendants of Osbcin Fitz Testzou 
or Foisson, who held Dotllestone at the Domesday Survey. This Texzoii 
family was an illustrious one in Normandy, and once held in fee a fifth 
part of that province, being seigneurs of Cinqueleiz, Raval Taisson fought 
at Hostings, and seems to have been the first of this English branch {Ormctyd). 
Osbern s son was Hugh, and Ids grandson, I lotto, who assumed the name 
of lie Boydd, He had two brothers, Alan and William, who both succeeded 
during the reign of King John, and were known as benefactors to the Church. 
The son of the latter brother, Sir William de Boydel, knight, made grants 
also in 1245 to the abbey of Dieulaeres. 


Here the Boydels continued for many generations, maintaining themselves 
"wiifia degree of consequence little inferior to that of the barons of the 
earldom." A partition of the estate look place temp. Edward III, when 
Dot! lest one toll to Howe! ap Owaiu Vaughan, whose sou and heir, William, 
assumed the name of Boydel, and l.is descendants continued here till 3 
Henry \ l, when the eiisito and lands were brought m marriage by a daughter 
to Hugh de Radyche or Redishe. This family remained long in possession, 
unt' an heiress, Maud, in the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, married 
VVuIiam Merbury, when a part of the property was sold to the Crosvenont. 
they conveyed it afterwards to Thomas Egerton, the Lord Chancellor, who 
made Jus residence at Dodtcstone Hall, The residue of the estate was sold 
in 1627 by I llamas Merbury to several holders, from whom it came to the 
Drosvenor family, its present owners. 

1 he site of the old home of the Hoy dels can still he traced on the W. of 
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Uie church, where is :i rectangular enclosure, about a Cheshire acre in extent, 
formed by the moat, having in its X.E. corner a circular mound, the '.ite of 
the ancient keep, surrounded by its own moat, which is connected with the 


principal ditch, outside of which again are the remains of a circular earthwork. 
The Manleys of Lathe erected within this enclosure a house which formed the 
headquarters of Sir William lirereton during the siege of Chester, but it has now 
vanished* 


D U N 11 A M-M ASS V 

T H1 h # castle of I hinhain-Massy was formerly the sent of the ancient Borons 
Massy, and was situated near Altrincham* The first baron, Hamon Massy, 
hdd his lands under Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, temp. William tlie Conqueror, 
Sir Human, I lit: sijdli and last baron, left four daughters* the eldest of whom, 
Cicely, married John Piston of Hollin. temp. Edward !L On the death of Sir 
Hunion, who had sold Dunham to Oliver de Ingham, a judge of Chester, a law- 
smi subvened, after the settlement of which Ingham held Dunham till his death, 
when the Pit to ns entered into possession. Thereafter Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 
bought the manor and gave it to Roger le Strange, hard of Knocking, whose wife 
was to Ingham. Dunham seems, however, to have reverted to the Tiltons, 
and from them to have come, through the Venables of Knulcrtnn, to Sir Robert 
Booth of Barton, Lancaster, descending from the Ft I to ns by an arrangement 
dated it Henry VI. In the first year of Richard lll/s reign George Bathe, 
a son of William Bothe, jwZh, was seised of the moiety of Dunham- 
Massy among Others, His descendant, Sir George Booth, having represented 
ihe County tn the Long Parliament, and having been actively engaged in the 
service of the Conitn on wealthy *" conceived a subsequent disgust" for that 
cause, and became a prime mover in the Restoration* For this tardy piece 
ol loyalty, and fur his losses, he subsequently received £io t ooo t and was 
created Baron Dehunere of Dunham-Massy, His son Henry, who strongly 
espoused the cause of the Prince of Orange, was raised in iffrqo to the earldom 
of Warrington, and his granddaughter and sole heiress married in 1736 Harry, 
-|lh Earl of Stamford, whence came the union of these titles. 

I lie Norman barons constituted Dunham the chief seat of their barony, 
and built a Castle at this place, of which, however, nothing whatever remains, 
Xor p indeed, are there any local traditions of it having existed, although there 
are charters which mention both the castle and the dependent fort of Ullers- 
ford, A drawing exists of the mansion of Dunham as it appeared jog years ago, 
standing within a garden surrounded by a moat* and having in one angle of 
the grounds a high circular mound, similar to all such round mounds, on 
which sometimes were built the Norman shell or hollow keeps. Doubtless 
this drawing represents the last relic of the fortress of Hamon de Masci. 
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FRODSHAM < Mnsxatent) 

T HE town of this name lies at the foot of the lofty and precipitous Overtoil 
Hill, on the S. side of the Weaver River near its confluence with the Mersey 
estuary. The lauds here were among the possessions of the Norman earls 
palatine of Chester, and there exists a charter to the burgesses of Krodsham, 
dated in the early part of the twelfth century, from Handle Hlundeville, Earl of 
Chester, who appears to have lived in Krodsham Castle, built perhaps by his 
ancestors. 

The position of this castle was important, commanding as it did a narrow 
pass on the road to Chester from Lancashire, between some marshes and the 
steep sides of Overton Hill; in ancient times it was protected by the waters of 
die Mersey, and in front by marshes. There are no longer any remains of the 
fortress, the site of which was at the \\ . end of the town, hut in the collections 
of the Bucks is a drawing of it as it appeared in 1727, when a good deal 
of the Norman fabric still existed. Ormcrod says that the building was of 
stone with semicircular arches of early Norman work, and walls of enormous 
thickness. 

From the reign of Edward III. to that of Elizabeth the castle seems 
to have been used as a manor gaol, and the office of Constable to it was 
hereditary. After its acquisition by the Savages of Rock Savage (a place 
on the opposite side of the stream), that family resided there till 1654, 
when the castle was consumed by fire, on the day of the death in it of 
John, Earl Rivers. 

The ruins were taken down to make room For the erection of the house 
called Castle Park, the residence of Mr. I). Ashley, who bought the site, under 
an Act of r.trhunient, from the Daniels of Dnreshury. They had acquired 
it in 1721 by purchase from the trustees of Lord Barrymore, Then from 
Mr. Ashley the property came for a time to descendants of his, called Wright. 
Portions of the foundation walls of the old castle form the cellars of the 
modern house. 

I hi. niartor is sud to have been grunted by the b^rk of Chester at an early 
period to a family who assumed the name of Krodsham, the first of the name 
whom we meet with being Hugh de Krodsham ftemp, Henry I].), but there is 
no proof that they possessed a castle for a Jong period after this, In John's 

reign they farmed the lands here, and there is a pedigree of their familv up 
to sjrjd. 

In 1279 Edward l. granted the place and lands to David, brother of 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, with whom he had been at variance, in order 
to give him an interest outside Ids own country; but David, being afterwards 
reconciled to his brother, broke his Irmly with Edward |„ and having surprised 
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anti captured the castle of Hawarder! in Flint, put its garrison to the sword. 
For this, after Llewellyn's death, and the subjugation of Wales, David, though 
a sovereign .prince, was seized by lid ward and tried lor high treason at Shrews¬ 
bury in 1was pul to death there with every circumstance of horrible 
cruelty borne in the sentence, which was now for the first time passed and 
practised, the savage king looking on w'hile his royal victim was partially 
hanged, hut cut dow r n alive and disembowelled, his members being then 
severed and distributed through die kingdom (see Shrewsbury), 

It* Uo7 Thomasde Frodesham performed important services for Edward III. 
and the Black Prince in Gascony and at Poic tiers, for which he obtained 
rewards. 

Henry VI. in his thirty-second year granted Frodsham and its appurtenances 
to Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the father of Henry VI!., though the 
lordship was still attached to the my a I earldom of Chester. 

At llie beginning of the seventeenth century the property was bestowed on 
Hie Savages of Clifton, whose representative, the Earl of Rivers, enjoyed it till 
deprived of it by litigation (temp. George !,>. At a later date it passed to 
Dtdy Penelope Barry, the wife of Lord Barrymore, and daughter and heir 
of Earl Rivers. She afterwards brought the estate in marriage to the Earl 
of Cholmondeley, whose descendants still own the lands. 


H ALTON (chief) 



T the head of the Mersey estuary, to the N.E. of Chester, on the brow 


/\ of a lofty hill, was built this fortress shortly after the Conquest. When 
William I, had concluded the pacification of the kingdom in 1070, lie ap¬ 
pointed all this pari of the country to one of his Norman earls, Hugh Lupus, 
" hold from him by the sword as he himself held the realm of England by 
the crown.” Hugh at once divided his great palatinate between his eiglil 
followers, who were const itilled barons, on condition of supporting him, in 
some manner, by the SWOrd. One of these was Nigel, a Norman warrior, who 
became the first baron of Halton, and made it the head of his barony, it being 
his chief fortress, Nothing, however, remains now of the Norman castle, which 
in ils general plan, before its dismantling, resembled Beeslon. 

Nigel’s son and grandson succeeded, and at the death of the latter in 
Normandy temp. Stephen, r./., his sister's husband, Eustace Fit 7. Roger, 
acquired the lands and castle as fourth Baron of Halton. This man had 
already inherited Knaresborough (Yorks) from his uncle, Serlo de Burgh, and 
had also obtained the valuable baronies of Halton and Alnwick through his 
lirst wife, the daughter and heiress of Ivo de Vescy, and to him Karl Randle 
Gcmons gave the hereditary Constahlcship of Cheshire. He fell in the Welsh 
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campaign of 1*57, and was succeeded by his son Richard, whose son John 
after his mother’s accession to the vast estates of Robert de Lacy, her half- 
brother, assumed the great name of Lacy, hie died in the Crusade before 
Tyre in 1190, 

His son Roger followed as seventh Baron of Hal ton (see Clitkcroe, Lanca¬ 
shire), and was known as a valiant soldier who fought together with Occur de 
Lion at Acre in 1191. He it was who defended the Chateau GniDard so long 
against the hrench king, and was taken prisoner when, vanquished by famine, 
he and his men were trying to cut their way through the French host. 

Roger Lacy married Maud efe Clare, and dying in 1211, was succeeded by 
his son John, who was one of the Magna Charta barons appointed to see that 
I he faithless king executed the requirements laid upon him. In i«8, after 
serving in the Crusade at Damietta, he obtained from Henry III, the earldom 
of Lincoln, I Ins elevation of the I^icys, however, brought ruin to Halton, 
since, no longer needing that castle for their constant abode, it was deserted 
and negiected by them. 

John de Lacy died in 1140, and his son Edmund dying before his mother, 
never became Earl of Lincoln, but lived as Baron of HaJton only, He died 
in 125W, being followed by his son Henry, tenth baron, whose name is historic. 
After receiving knighthood from Henry III,, in the fifty-seventh year of that 
kings reign, lie became a companion-in-arms,'and likewise a trusty councillor, 
of Edward L, whom in energy of character and in bravery he resembled. In 
1272 he assisted Edmund, Lhe king's brother, in the siege of Cliartley Castle, 
which had been seised by Robert, Earl Ferrers. In [290 Edward appointed 
him Chief Commissioner for reforming Jaw abuses. In 1296 he commanded 
the English forces in the south of France, when he expelled the French from 
Toulouse. We next find Bacon Henry in 1299 leading the van at the battle 
of Falkirk, where 40,000 Scots are said to have been slain. 

At the Parliament of Carlisle of 1307 our Baron of HaJton was placed above 
all peers except the kings son ; and such was his high standing in the country, 
that when Edward II. advanced into Scotland, Henry de Lacy was appointed 
Protector of the Realm during lhe king’s absence. He died in bis great 
mansion of Lincoln s Inn in 1310, when, leaving no son, bis honours fell to his 
young daughter Alice, who, as a child of nine, was married to Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, whose rebellion in 1321, nnd retreat from Tutbury, with the toss 
of his treasure-chest, are mentioned in the account of Tutbwry (Stafford) 
Taken prisoner at iJorot.ghbridgu and then beheaded at Pontefract Ins posses¬ 
sions were seized by the Crown, and we hear no more of his poor child-wife. 
Although probably a weak man, he was idolised by the monks, who after 
their own fashion, canonised him after his death, Edward II. came soon 
alter this to inspect Halton Castle, and stayed there several days. 

When ,he lands were restored, it was Henry of Lincoln, sumamed 
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Grismoud, who ohisinud them as twelfth liiiron of Hal ton, and was succeeded 
at Hal ton in 1345 by his son Henry, Earl, and afterwards Duke, of Lancaster. 
He claimed the right to have his castle of Hatton crenellated and embattled, 
together with a castle ward and a prison. Hoke Henry’s daughter HI.niche 
brought Hutton to John of Gaunt, as fourteenth baron, and he seems to have 
built here as he did in so many other places, so that his name still lingers in 
the neighbourhood. At the death of "time-honoured Lancaster,” Halton 
fell to his son Bolingbroke as the fifteenth and last baron, and on his death 
passed to the Crown. 

In 10 Henry VI. Sir John Savage was made Constable of Halton Castle, 
and mustered the Cheshire men under it> walk Afterwards, Jittle is heard 
of the fortress during the Wars of the Roses, and in 1579, after a century of 
neglect, this proud castle, so long the head of a great barony, was turned 
into a prison. 

James I. came here in August 1617 to hunt, and killed a buck in the park. 
The importance of Halton was recognised at the opening of the Civil War, 
when a garrison was placed there for the king by Earl Rivers in June 1643, 

bill a year after the post was reduced and taken possession of for the 

Parliament by the force under Sir William Brcreton. Shortly afterwards the 
castle wus dismantled and turned into a ruin. 

Ait ancient print reproducer! by the Historic Society of Cheshire {Journal, 
vol. u.) shows the old fortress standing on a cliff over the river, with the town 
below it ; the enclosure of high embattled walls is of circular form, holding 
nine large square mural lowers, at intervals, the lower gatehouse being ilauked 
by two of them. Ori the opposite side ot the enceinte is shown a similar 
gateway, leading probably to an inner ward not seen. Ormerod loo gives a 

sketch of the ruins as they may have been at the beginning of the present 

century. This view shows half-octagonal Hanking towers to the entrance 
gateway, with the lofty Edwardian windows of John of Gaunt’s period. 


KIND I:. R T O N C A S i 1 . E (non-rxis/rni) 

S I J UATKD on (he river Dane at Middlewkh, this place belonged at the 
Domesday Survey to Gilbert de Venables, a Norman from the town of 
\ enables, between Rouen and Paris, and near to Vernon, This Gilbert is 
supposed to have been a younger brother of Stephen, Earl of Blois, and his 
descendants continued here as Barons of Kindertou for many generations. 
Sir Richard de Venables was beheaded after the battle of Shrewsbury, in which 
be took part against Henry IV. Sir Hugh served on the side of Lancaster 
under Lord Audiey, and was slain at Bio reheat h. Peter, the Baron of Kindertou, 
died in 1679, and his sister’s daughter, Anne, the sole heiress, having married 
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Henry Vernon of Sudbury, county Derby, lier son George Venables Vernon 
was in 1762 created Baron Vernon of Kinder ton. 

The ancient hall of Kinderton stood near the banks of the Dane, two lidds 
distant from the supposed Roman work of Condatc. A part only of the moat 
remains, but formerly it enclosed a parallelogram of several acres, in the SAY. 
angle of which is still left a large circular mound. All remains of the ancient 
castle and of the later hall which succeeded it have been removed, and a brick 
mansion cal ted Kinderton Lodge was erected by Lord Norrcys in another part 
of the manor; this also has in its turn vanished. It was a large quadrangular 
fabric of timber and plaster, decorated on the exterior of the upper storey with 
imaginary portraits of the Barons of Kinder Ion. 


M AC.CL I*: S F I E L D 


ACCLESb'lELD was a castle which belonged in demesne to the Earls of 


1V1 Chester and seems to have been fortified at the Domesday period by a 
/fain or palisade. At the extinction of the load earldom, the manor passed 
to the Crown, where it is still vested. 

On the S. of the church, and in a steep and narrow pathway leading 
from the town to the river, called Hie Black Wall Gate, is a lofty stone wall, 
behind which were once the remains of a castellated palace built by Humphrey, 
Duke of Lancaster. In the lower part of the wall is a small doorway under 
a pointed arch of considerable antiquity, 

Ormerod also says that near the Congleton road is a place called Castle 
Field, which is probably the site of the local palace of the Earls oi Chester, 
In this a circular mound, or tumulus, is still remaining. 


M A L F A S {mm-rxtsknt) 


HIS position was chosen by the first Earl of Chester ns the site of one of 



I his many Border castles, and was given by him to one of the eight barons 
of his court, Robert FitzHugh, who was said to be his bastard son* Jle 
obtained the forfeited estates of Hie dispossessed Earl Edwin, and of other 
Saxon owners, and at his death male. Ins two daughters divided his lands 
between them. Due of them, Letitia, was the wife of Richard Patric, whose 
heiress (temp. Henry II.) carried the Malp;ts manor, with others, to the family 
of De Sutton of Shropshire ; the other, Mabel, married to William Belward f 
became the ancestress of the elder line of Egerlon, afterwards represented by 
the lireretoiis. 

The FitzHugh estates, thus divided, were reunited in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth by purchases carried out by the Egertons ; and in 
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the eleventh year of Charles 1, Sir Richard Egerton of Shot lack (./,;■,) and his 
brothers parted with the property, which was afterwards conveyed to Robert, 
Viscount Cholmondelcy, ancestor of the present marquess, whose second title 
is Da rou Mai pas, and in whose family (lie Malpas estates remain. 

The Castle of Malpas, the original head of the barony, has long been 
destroyed. The only remains are those of the circular mound, measuring 
40 yards in diameter, the relic of a still earlier fortress, on which it is likely 
that the new Norman lord erected his tower nr keep, soon after the Conquest, 
to strengthen the earldom against the Welsh, The castle ditch has been traced 
out for a long distance. 

Like most fortresses in Cheshire upon the Welsh marches, (his castle was 
situated immediately adjacent to the church, which most probably was compre¬ 
hended within the works. 

The intricate pedigrees of the various families connected with the succession 
to these lands, are given at length by Ormerod 


NOKTHW 1 CH (tm-cxistttn) 

T HE site of the ancient fortress lies on the road to Chester from Xorth- 
wich. After passing the bridge the road ascends a very steep hill, on 
the right of which are the remains of this stronghold, in a small field 
hounded on one side by a brook, ll commanded the junction of the Dane 
with the Weaver at a point where the latter stream was crossed by the Watting 
Street. 

However important this point may have been in Roman or Savon times, 
it is doubtful whether any stone fortress was ever placed here, since no 
mention is made of any military' service connected with the castle, nor was 
it ever in the hands of any but obscure families. 

The remains consist of two high mounds of unequal height; the higher 
is nearly circular, and about 30 yards in diameter, while the lower one 
measures only 17 yards across. There are no remains of walls or of 
other earthworks ; but for all Shat, a formidable stronghold may have been 
formed here in Saxon times in timber with palisades. 


O L IK'AS 1’ L E 

O LDCASTLE was situated S.E. of Malpas, directly on the Welsh frontier, 
from which a little brook divides it. The surface of the land here 
rises in a number of small hills and inequalities, and on the summit of 
one of them are indications of the works of this ancient fortress, which was 

perhaps one of a line of forts erected along the 1 lor tier after the Norman 
vol. 11. 2 
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Conquest, or may be of still earlier derivation, a* might be inferred from 
tlie name. 

On the subdivision of the Malpas estates, Oldcastle pissed to the St. Pierre 
family, and from them to the Cokesays; thence it went to the Dudleys, and 
in the reign of Henry V"III. to Sir Rowland 11 til. 

In 1644 OIdeastit' Heath was the scene of a bloody encounter between 
2500 Royalist cavalry, who had been driven out of Lancashire, and goo 
Parliamentary troops from Nantwicli h when the king's troopers were routed, 
leaving Colonel Vane and Colonel Conyers dead on the tie Id, with sixty 
of their men. 


PULFORD 

* I "HIS fortress stood on the road from Chester to Wrexham, in a flat country, 
1 on the bank of a smalt brook dividing Cheshire from Denbighshire* All 
that remains is a strong semicircular earthwork facing the N\E + , containing 
within it a round mound, the rear of the work being protected by the brook. 
Tin? whole encloses about an acre, and in front stands a church, the prede¬ 
cessor of which was there in the time of the Confessor. 

Hugh Fitz Osborn ejected the Saxon owner of the place, and was succeeded 
in it by his son. Subsequently it was divided between the Ormesbu-s and the 
Pulfords, the latter family being the supposed descendants of the Norman 
grantee; but their estates were united again {28 Henry 111 .) by Ralph de 
Qrmesbie, who gave his moiety to Robert de Pulford, with the castle of 
Ptflfordi The father of Robert had granted some of Iris lands to the neigh¬ 
bouring Cistercian abbey of Pulton, which no longer invisible. 

The Pul lords were a numerous and strong family, and retained the property 
til) the reign of Richard lb, when Joan, the sister and heiress of the last Pulford 
owner, married, first, Thomas tie Helgrave U^) w and second, Sis Robert le 
Grosvenor of Holme, becoming the ancestress of the Grosvenor family, to 
whom these lands descended* In the time of Edward IV. they passed by 
an heiress to the Winuingtous, who held them under Henry VII. as Earl of 
Chester ; and thence they came by marriage, at the end of Henry VIll/s reign, 
to the Warbu lions. In this family the estate descended regularly until early in 
the present century, when it was bought by the Earl of Grosvcnor, to whose 
domain of Eaton ir is contiguous. 

There is little recorded about the castle ; the last occasion on which its 
defences were in requisition, was during the rebellion of Owen Glendowcr 
4 Henry IV*), when Sir Thomas tie Grosvenor received a mandate to hasten 
to his castle of Pulford for the defence of the marches of Wales. 
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SHIP BROOK (iwihtM 1 #/) 


HI PR ROOK is situated on the J>. of Xorthwich, on tlie right hank of the 



leaver, anti opposite to thv town of Dave nil am. The position, being a 
strong* one on high ground, was chosen by the Norman lords of Shipbrook for 
their residence, and the site of their castle is still indicated by the name of 
Castle Hill attached to an elevation between Shipbrook Bridge and Shipbrook 
barm. The remains existed till the middle of the last century, when they arc 
said to have been cleared away by one Tomkinsuii, a tenant, 

Richard dc Vernon, deriving from Vernon in Normandy, was grantee of the 
lands at the Domesday Survey, and Ins descendants continued here till the reign 
of Henry Vl. f —one of them, eatled “Sir Ralptie the Olde,” living as is alleged to 
the age of 150 years, and dying during the reign of Edward II, 


S H O T L A C K {mn-exiit(ut) 



HOT LACK was a Welsh frontier fortress on the hanks of the Dee, The 


^3 manor was held at Domesday by Robert Fit/Hugh of Mai pas, who had 
dispossessed Dot the Saxon proprietor, and at his death it passed to the Suttons 
and the St, bier res. John de Sutton held it 17 Edward III., and at the end 
of the reign of Henry VI)., it had come from that family to Lord Dudley, the 
j udge; and, again (.temp. Henry VHLX from Dudley by the family of Hill to 
Sir Richard Corbett of Stoke, who sold it in the fourteenth year of Elizabeth 
to Sir Randolph Breretcm, knight, from whom it went by marriage tu I he 
Egertons. At the wreck of the Egerton property, in the reign of Charted L, 
H passed by purchase to the Pu lesions of EuiniL The Breretons were high 
to the favour of Henry VII Lj. Sir William being Groom of the Chamber to 
that king* but lie was one of iFio unfortunates whose head Henry brought 
to the block at the time of the Inal of Queen Anne Boteyn (153b)* 

Shot luck formed an important link in tlie chain of Cheshire castles 
between Aid ford and Malpas, the Chester scad pacing through the fortress* 
Lord Dudley claimed the right, in 15 Henry VIL. to maintain tins castle 
fortified, ditched* and crenellated ; and :is he does not mention the castle of 
MalpaSp it is possible that that castle was not in such good repair as Shotlack. 
The earthworks of i lie place were very strong, occupying an important pass*, 
near the church, where the present road to Chester crosses a deep ravine, 
watered by a small brook. On the \V + side of die road is a lofty circular mound 
or burh, 20 ted high, of very early derivation, on the top of which the 
Normans placed their keep; it is half encircled by a deep ditch, close to the 
road, and on the left or W. side, where must have existed the castle buildings, 
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the '’round falls rapidly towards the ravine. On the E. side of the road is 
another raised platform, shaped like a kite, also of ancient formation, which 
seems to have protected the communications between the Watting Street on 
the N T . and that on the S., commanding as it did the road passing through. 
The area of the castle occupied about an acre, and its situation, protected as 
ii must have been by marshes and forests, would be impregnable. 

There are now no vestiges of the masonry of this castle, and " the fair and 
goodly seat" of Sir Richard Egerton, called Shotlack Hall, js also completely 
destroyed. 


SHO J W 1 K {}tufi-rxi±{c>ti) 


T HIS was one of the Norman forts erected by the Earls of Chester to 
protect their frontier from the Welsh, Sholwiek being intended to guard 
the shallow channel of Dee in the Wirral Hundred. In later times, u-lieit ihe 
river at Chester shrunk back, tile embarkation of soldiers for Ireland became 


difficult there, and (lie Cheshire 
archers and other troops were then 
collected on Ihe shores of Wirral 
anti embarked from this point. 
The castle was more than once 
honoured hy the presence of the 
sovereign when starting on tliesc 
oxpedilions, I-viand speaks of it 
as ousting in his day. “A inyle 
tower is Shottewik Castle, on the 
very shore, longing to the king, 
and therhy ys a parke." 



In the Haileian MBS, is 

a drawing and plan of this fortress 
by Rendle Holme, as it appeared 
then, in a ruinous condition. Its 
trace was a pentagon strengthened 
by six towers, one of which, ac- 
cording to Camden, was live storeys 


Shotwj ck 


high. The wash of the tides, and the cultivation of the lands, have not 
ipiile obliterated these remains, those seen al present consisting merely of a 
large mound, supported bv a huge earthwork of crescent form, and two deep 
entrenchments on the hind side. 

In 125b Fillco de Orrehy, Justiciary of Cheshire, received charge of 
Shotewyke Castle as one of the chief strongholds of the palatinate. Various 
persons are spoken of as being wardens of it, or of the royal park, during 
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successive reigns, but alter a time the castle is mu longer mentioned, and in 
i? Charles II. this and other manors were sold to Thomas Wjlbraham* 

j 7 J4 the property was bequeathed to Hie Rrcneton family, and afterwards 
passed from them to the Trelsiwneys of Shot wide Park at the beginning of the 
present century. 


S I OCK PORT (nofi-f.xisUnt) 



H b family of De Stockport, or Stokejxart, derived the manors at this locality 


1 from \\ altheof, in the reign of Richard L, and, in ter mingled in blood with 
another i-unity named De Eton, were here at the end of the reign of Edward III. 
Stockport is finely situated on the Mersey, and appears to have been a place of 
importance from the time of the Romans to that of William I., although it is not 
noticed in the Domesday Survey, 

On tlie X. of the church is the site of the ancient castle, and of some Roman 
works which originally held the position and guarded the fords and passes to 
Chester, The castle, which may have been founded by Ihe Earls of Chester, 
was in ttjj field against Henry tl. by GeoJTry de Cdtentin* a Xortnao sup¬ 
porter of Henry s son whose title is obscure. Afterwards the place became Ihu 
property of the Despeucers, and was held under them by tlic Stuckports. 
Subsequently, alter the forfeiture of Hugh Despencer, Ear! of Winche1$ca» for 
the part he took with Simon de Montfort, the headship reverted to the Earls of 
Chester. From the Stockport* the property descended to the family of Warren 
of Foynton, and through them to the Lords Vernon. 


U L L E R S F O R I ) C A S T L E 


O X a neighbouring part of the property of Hamou de Masci was a place 
called tlie Ollerswode, lo the X* of Bollin, also called in one deed Ulres- 
lord, whence came the tiame given to another fortress held by the same Baron 
Hamou, together with Ins baronial castle of Dunham, against Henry 1L About 
one mile W. of this point and at the back of liolliu is Castle Mill p where there 
are vestiges of earthworks, being the site of UHersford Castle, which was 
perhaps ;m outwork of Dunham Castle. 


i 
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B U K Y (ttQH-i'.visterff ) 

I n 1865 some labourers, while constructing a sewer in » piece of waste 
ground called Castle Croft, came upon the foundations of the ancient 
castle of Bury. Further examination showed the walls, 6 feet thick, 
nf an entire parallelogram measuring 82 feet by 63; and more extended 
investigation opened up the miter walls, which proved to form a figure 120 feet 
by 113, in the centre of which stood the inner enclosure, or bailey, built with 
very thin walk. It was evident that a mound had also existed, on which this 
inner court abutted. There was little to show the date of the building, but 
some pieces of carved stone which lay about were of the Decorated period. 

Aiken $ map shows that the castle of Bury was protected on the X. and W by 
a steep bank, below which ran the IrweU. The name and the mound both point 
to a Saxon settlement and stronghold at this spot, probably of the usual type 
The earliest known reference to the place occurs temp. Henry II when 
Kohert dc Lacy made a grant of lands here; and the name of Adam dl Burv 
is entered in 12 Henry III., in the Lansdowne MSS. 

The chief part of the lands was afterwards held by Pilkington of 
Pilkmgtou and Burv, which family came under forfeiture at the termination 
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of tht Wars of the Roses, and Henry VII. conferred the estate on his 
supporter. Lord Stanley, afterwards first Karl of Derby of lhe present family, 
with whose heirs it continues.. Lei and speaks of the ruins of a castle here, 
and there remained some portions aboveground at the end of the last 
centurv. 


C L ml E R O E Unifier) 

T HIS name may come from CUd~du*r (Brit., 41 The rock by the water"). The 
castle stands oil the summit of a bare isolated limestone hill, or rock* that 
rises boldly in the valley of the Kibble which flows at some distance below. 
Camden says that Roger dc Poictou at the time of the Domesday Survey 
owned all the laud 
between the Kibble 
and the Mersey; he 
was the son of Roger 
tie Montgomery who 
commanded the centre 
division of the Nor¬ 
man host at Seiliac* 
and upon whom the 
Coi iqueror eonfer red 
the two earldoms of 
Shrewsbury and Arun¬ 
del. Roger dc Poictou 
obtained the lordship 
and honour for seig¬ 
niory) of Lancaster, 
but taking part with 
the cause of the Em- 
press Maud, his pro¬ 
perty was confiscated 
by Stephen. 

Whitaker (History 
of Whalley) says* 4 there 
can be little doubt that 
Roger of Poictou was 

the real founder of the castle of Chtheme,' though Gregson believes it to have 
been built by Knher! De Lacv (temp. Henry ll-h It was certainly one of the 
residences of the De L&cy fatnilv in Norman times, the other being at Ponte¬ 
fract. Alice, daughter of Henry, Earl of Lincoln, the last ot die De Lacj% 
in 3310 brought the honour of Clitheroe by marriage to Thomas Plautagpnet, 
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Earl of Lancaster, the son of Edmund Crouch back, fourth son of Henry III. 
by Blanche, Queen-Dowager of Navarre. He being beheaded Edward II. 
(1322), Cl it lie roe was forfeited and became Crown property, being absorbed 
into the Duchy of Lancaster, where it remained until Charles 1L gave it to 
General Monk, from whom it passed to the Duke of Hticcleuch. 

The cap of the rock on which this castle is built is not sufficiently large 
to admit of a very spacious structure, and nothing more appears to have 
been intended by the founder than to provide a temporary residence when 
called to this pari of his domains. The castle was slighted by order of 
Parliament after the Civil War, and therefore little now remains of it; but, 
from a drawing made ju>t before its destruction, it appears that there was a 
tine entrance gate-tower of circular form, on the site of the present gates, 
having a semicircular Norman archway, and a lofty embattled watl running 
round the brink of the hill, turning lirsl on the back of the present steward's 
house, and secondly behind the present courthouse, towards the keep. It 
is recorded that coeval with the foundation of the castle, and funning pari 
of it, was the chapel of St. Michael de Castro, erected and endowed by the 
founder, but within the whole bailey there is no appearance of this chapel, 
nor of any other building except the keep, which is of the usual Norman 
form, square, with llal square towers at each of l he four corners, or rather 
turrets, one of which Inis a spiral staircase. This keep is well built and 
is of small dimensions, and though much undermined, stands as firm as the 
rock upon which it was erected. The other remains consist of portions of 
the castle wall, several feet in height, and of great thickness. 


DA LTO N (minor) 

T HIS castle is near UIverston, in the Furness district. What is called the 
Castle of Dalton stands in the town of that name, formerly the capital 
nf Furness, and occupies Ihe site of a castellum of Agricola, of the fosse of 
which there are yet traces to be seen in an advantageous position commanding 
the valley below {Gregion). AH that remains is a plain oblong structure of 
two storeys, the upper part of which is of the Decorated period, perhaps temp. 
Edward HI. The Abbot oi Furness held his secular court here, and for 
many years the duel chamber has been used as a gaol for debtors. In 
Baines' " History of Lancashire/' we are told that the frequent irruptions of 
the Scots, and ihe exposed situation of the northern parts of Lancashire to 
their inroads, during die reigns of the early Edwards, rendered frontier for¬ 
tresses necessary for the protection of the inhabitants, and the tower of 
Dalton, which is supposed to have been erected by the monks of Furness, as 
well as the peel of Kouldry, contributed to their security. In the district of 
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Furness a number of beacons were erected, and when the hills of Langdata 
and Comston were illuminated with these ominous presages, the more opulent 
inhabitants flocked to their castles, and removed their effects out of the reach 
nf their unwelcome visitors, to await more tranquil times. 

For some time before the Dissolution this castle had been falling lo ruin, 
and hi 1544 a commission ordered its repair with stone, lead, and timber from 
the dismantled abbey of Furness ; after which it lf was used for a pryson and 
common gaole for the whole lordship and domvnyon of Furness in the 
liberties of the same*" Later on, the courts of the Duke of Bucdeudi, lord of 
the liberties and manors ol Furness, were amenable litre, and in iH 5 q the 
'.'hi tower was put into a thorough state of repair. It is now also used as the 
armoury of the Rifle Volunteers. 


F A R L E T O N (witr^xistettf) 

A I litis place, about a mile S. from Hornby, on low ground near the banks 
t of die Lame, is the site of a castle which in the fifteenth century belonged 
to a younger branch of the Harrington family. How the lords of Hornby 
became possessed of it cannot now be ascertained, but in a survey of that 
honour in 1581, the park and castle of Farleton are enumerated* Even at 
that time it was probably much dilapidated* 

Adam de Mont Begem gave to Geoffrey de Valons, to be held by knights’ 
service, certain lands 111 Farleton and Cancefield, which in an inquisition of 
12 Edward IL are described as live manor of Farleton, being then in the hands 
of the lady of the castle and honour of Hornby, Margaret, widow of Geoffrey 
Nevile (see Hornby). As it was then a dependence of Hornby, it followed the 
fortunes of that estate, and in the reign of Edward HI* a younger branch of 
the Harringtons of Aldingham was seated here, and Sir William Harrington, 
who fell at Agincourt, became lord of the property wth Hornby* 

There was formerly a park with the castle, but two and a half centuries 
ago the castle had gone into rum p and the park lias quite disappeared* 
lliere are still some vestiges of tile castle. 


F O U L D R Y inunor) 


T HE strong castle called the PieJ (or peel) of Fouldry stands on a small 
flat island of nineteen acres extent on the N. shore of Mo recam be Bay, 
just where the coast-line turns towards the open sea, a fordable narrow 
channel separating the island from the shore. It is thought that the Danes had 
a fortification here of earlier date, but this stronghold was built originally in 

the reign of Stephen for the protection of the excellent harbour, as well as 
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against Border inroads. It was rebuilt in the fourteenth century as an outpost, 
and in nil probability greatly strengthened by the Abbot of Furness and his 
monks, who were alarmed by the terrible invasion of Scots which followed their 
victory of Bannockburn in 1322, Here, in 1487 (temp* Henry VII.), a landing 
took place of the Earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovd, with 2000 German soldiers, 
in support of Lambert Kinmul t who was joined by ^ir Thomas Broughton at 
this place, in their attempt to dethrone the king, -an attempt which ended 
in the battle of Stoke* In the Survey of Elizabeth's reign the fortress is called 
4i ane old decayed CastdL" 

The castle is an early instance of a concentric fortress—a keep or central 
tower surrounded by an inner girdle of fortified wall, and, beyond that, an 
outer wall of curtains and bajiiions, each wall being protected by a wide ditch* 

Buck gives a view of the work as it was in 1737, from which we see that a 

considerable change has taken place* There is no trace of Hie outer entrance, 
and the NJi. tower lias lost its sea front and its wooden floors on both 

storeys, most of the outer towers being of similar construction. Adjoining 

tli is tower was the chapel, which was small, measuring 34 feet by 15 feet. 
There arc steps up to the ramparts which commonicated with each of the 
towers, and the wall, including battlements, was 8 feet thick ; part of it has 
vanished, but most of the towers remain. Across this outer ward is the moat 
defending the inner wall, through which the entrance lies on the \V\ side, where 
is the barbican with drawbridge and portcullis groove ; and the other towers 
with the curtains remain. The entrance to the central tower or keep is on the 
N. side, through a projected approach guarded by a portcullis at either end, 
and partly vaulted* The main staircase is here, and there is another on the 
S» side. The keep was a square of about 6o feed inside, hut its E. face lias 
gone. It has two lofty storeys* and its corners were supported by grand and 
bold buttresses, the total height being 45 feet, with two centre and four corner 
turrets of fine construction. The roof and floors were of wood ; the pointed 
windows had mulltons and quatrefoils. 

Before the days of artillery the castle must have been impregnable. It is 
constructed of excellent concrete formed of the shingle of the beach, but the 
whole has been much injured by the action of the sea. The port of Fouldry 
is very large and commodious, and a battle-ship of the first class could float 
safely in it at low water* Some fifty years ago there were dredged up at 
W alney Island, off the coast at 1 1 ris spot, some specimens of early English 
guns, the origin of which has been referred to the time of Etichard Ih, when 
John Bolton* Abbot of Furness* made an attempt to demolish the peel of 
houldry, rather than be at the cost of keeping it up against the enemies of the 
country, the Scots* 1 his was a difficult measure for a churchman to adopt, 
when so little could be known about the power of artillery, and so little 
strength was in either guns or powder; the pickaxe would have been more 
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certain t The guns in those days were only rough tubes of either brass or 
sheet-iron, welded at the overlap on a mandrel, and having iron hoops shrunk 
or driven on them (IVy/ie), 

At the Restoration this castle and its manors were given to the Duke of 
Albemarle by Charles lL f and through him came to the Pukes of Euccleuch* 
The whole edifice was repaired, and some restorations made, by the late duke. 


G L PI AST O N {minor) 

T HIS castle lies at the foot of a hill in Dalton hi Furness, two miles E* of 
Furness Abbey, and is pleasantly situated on a trout stream flowing 
through tlie fertile valley. 

The castle is a quadrangular figure whose N\ end is larger than that on the S., 
and consists oi four corner to were connected by curtain walls, which enclose 
a ward about 265 feet in length, and measuring 170 feet at the N., and 120 feet 
at the S a end. The walls are three yards in thickness, and the towers were of 
great strength and lofty, but the masonry in bad, and the lime mortar used tor 
She hearting earthy and poor, so that a great part has crumbled away into 
mere mounds. 

I lie keep was at the NAY. corner, at the highest point of the ground, and 
was exterior to the enceinte. Two fragments of ii remain, from 30 to 40 feet 
high, showing that it consisted of two floors and a dungeon or cellar. Close to 
it is a postern in the W_ wall- In the centre of the wall was a semicircular 
bastion, which has fallen. At the end of this curtain is the SAY. lower, which 
Ls square and has a basement without lights, with three floors over, the whole 
being 43 feet high, with a newel stair leading £0 die battlements and several 
garderobes. At a distance of izq feet from this, and connected by a straight 
curtain, stands the S.E. tower, of larger size than the last, having two floors 
only ; there is a newel staircase, and the upper room led on to the allure. The 
greater part of the X.E. tower and (he whole of the X, curtain have perished* 
Buck gives a drawing showing the ruin to have been m much the same 
condition in 1727 as we see it now. It is diflicull to say where the principal 
entrance was situated, and there is no dileh. 

Hie lands at the Conquest were posseted by one Krmilpb, who gave way 
to a Fleming named Michael, and his domain was formed into a manor called 
Muehland, after him (Michael being corrupted into the old Northern word 
mickle , Or much)* After three or Four generations of Flemings* the manor 
passed (about 1270) by an heiress to a family named Canccfield, from whom it 
went \vith an heiress in 129.3 Robert de Harrington, whose family remained 
here till 1457, when the property was again transferred by an heiress to Lord 
Bony die of Shatom He took the name of Lord Harrington, and his grand- 
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daughter brought it in marriage to Thomas Grey, created Duke of Suffolk, the 
father of Lady jane Grey, In 1554, after Wyatt's rebellion, he with Ins two 
brothers, his daughter—the nine-days' queen—and her husband, Lord Guildford 
Dudley* were beheaded, when his estate^ including Gtension, were forfeited to 
the Crown, being afterwards bestowed separately on various people, first to the 
queens of Charles L and IL, and afterwards to the Duke of Montague on lease. 
At a point on the coast ij miles S.E* of this casile as the ancient montul, 
called Aldingham Moat Mill, where no doubt Ernulph and the Flemings had 
their "burh” and wooden fort h before the building of Gleastom The writer 
of a paper in the 7 rtmstutwrjs of the Cutnbetidnd Antiquarian Society (J L S. 
Cowpcr, I-.S.A.) is of opinion that this castle is the work of the owners, Cm ice¬ 
fields or Harringtons, late in the thirteenth century, or letup* Edward I. In 1340 
John de Harrington had leave to enclose a part The dwellings and domestic 
buildings were probably built of wood or wattle against the inside of the 
curtain wall* 


G R E E N H A L G H 


ti[S is about a mile N,E. of Garstang* and is called by Gough “a pretty 



1 cas *^ e *' 1C J^^d of Derby ; only one tower remains near the town j H this 
lower is now in a very shattered state* There appear to have been seven or 
eight towers of great height and strength. GreenhaJgh Castle wlls erected by 
1110 mas Stanley, Earl of Derby, under a licence dated at Lancaster, August 2, 
5 Henry VII. (1490), “to build and crcndhte and embattle/" also to make 
there a park, with free warren and chase. He built the cattle for his pro¬ 
tection, being under apprehension of danger from certain of the nobilily of this 
county who had been outlawed, and whose estates, having been confiscated by 
Henry; had been conferred upon him ; several hostile attempts had already been 
iimde against him. “The Wyr; a little river coming from Wierdale, runs with 
a swift stream by Greenhaugh Castle"" {Camden). The plan of the work was a 
rectangle, approaching a square, with a tower at each corner standing diagonally 
to each adjoining walk Between the walls the distance was only 14 yards on 
one side and 16 yards on the other, and the whole was surrounded by a circular 
moat. The masonry of what is left is extremely plain and unfeatured* 

The castle was garrisoned for the king in 1643 by James, Earl of Derby, 
and it was besieged unsuccessfully in 1644. Rush worth, in his * Historical 
Collection* says: “There remained, in 1645 , of garrisons belonging to the 
king unreduced, Lathom House and Green Castle in Lancashire, besieged 
l>y the Lancashire forces." On the death of the governor, however, Green- 
lialgh surrendered, and was dismantled and destroyed in 1649 or 1 <150* In 
l J 7 ~ I ennant speaks of the single lower as * 4 the poor remains of Greenhaugh 
CasUe/ J A few years since Lord Derby sold the castle In Lord Kenlis. 
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H OGHTON T 0 W E R (som etimes spei.t Houghton) {chief) 

I N the valley of the Kibble, five and a half miles to the W.SAV, of Black- 
1 burn, is si lofty ridge of rock on the summit of which stands the old 
mansion of the Hugh ton family, between the two streams of the Derwent 
and the Orr, It is an eminently Jine situation for a stronghold ; on (he 
t. tile chh is steep and very nigged, and I he h 1E E slopes gently to the N. 
and W. It is the only specimen in this neighhourhood of a true baronial 
residence, and is well worthy of comparison even with H addon Hall, for 
its extent is such that from a distance Hoghton appears almost like a fortified 
town, 

J lie family of De Hoghton held properly here in the time of Henry II., 
hut their first residence was built down at the foot of the hill, by the riverside. 
The existing castle was built by Thomas Hoghton in 1565, after the most 
approved rules then observed in domestic architecture, with an upper and 
a lower court, divided by a very strong tower or gatehouse, which in the 
Civil \\ or appears to have been used for storing powder, and was accidentally 
blown up, together with the adjacent buildings, when Captain Starkey and 
200 men were killed. The stables and offices of the farm constitute the 
lower court, in exact conformity with Andrew Horde’s directions for the con¬ 
struction of great houses (154J). 

For ages the castle was a dilapidated ruin, and Britton wrote in 1818: 
“ Within a few years the roof of (he gallery and some of its walls have fallen 
prostrate, though some parts of this ancient and extensive building are 
inhabited by a few families of the lower class. The building is falling fast 
to decay, and presents a view at once picturesque, grand, melancholy, and 
venerable." It is satisfactory to hud that the old fabric has since then been 
put into partial repair. 

Sir Richard Hoghton obtained (xmmssion to enclose a park, and the 
place was once surrounded with a large park full of fine timber, though 
too closely planted, which has now mostly disappeared. In those days ii 
was well stocked with game of all sorts; there were wild cattle of the white 
Roman breed, red deer, and wild Ixiars, and we possess ;ni account (given 
by Whitaker) in the Journal of Nicholas Assheton, of a sporting entertain¬ 
ment offered here to King James t. in id 17, He came from Preston, on 
one of his royal progresses, on August 15, with a great train of courtiers and 
servants, and half Lancashire came to assist at the sports, and to pay respects 
to their sovereign, — Sir Richard Hoghton, the proprietor, meeting the king 
at the foot of the hilt with a large company of the chief country gentry. 
James remained al the Tower until August j H, arid was amused each day 
with sports of various kinds, feasts, dancing, masques, and stag hunts. The 
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diary contains the following entries, which give ns some insight into court 
life 300 years ago :— > 

“ Soe away to Houghton: there a speche made. Bunted and killed a 
siagg. Wee attended at the Lord's table [that means as gentlemen waiters], 
August 16—The king hunting—a gieat corapante: Killed afore dinner a brace 
of slaggs, Veric hoi ; we went in to dinner. About 4 o'clock the king went 
down to the Allotnc [alum] mines, and was there an hower and viewd them 
precisely, and then went and shot at a siagg and missed. The king shot again 
and brake the thigh bone. A dogge long in coming, and my laird Compton 
shott again and killed him. Late in to supper. August 17 (Sunday). V* t 
served the lands with hriskett, wyne, and jellie. The Bbdiopp of Chester 
preached before the king. To dinner. About 4 o'clock there was n rush- 
bearing and pipe ring afore them, afore the king in the Middle Court : 
then to supper. Then about 10 or 1 1 o'clock a maske of noblemen, knights, 
and gentlemen, and courtiers afore the king [see Caitermole’s painting of 
this], in the middle room in the garden. Some speeches : of the rest, 
dancing the H nclder, Toro Bedlo [' Tom of Bedlam” an interlude], and 
the Cowp Justice of Peace. August 18. The king went away about n to 
Lathom. Ther was a man almost slaync with fighting. Wee back with 
Sir Richard ; ns nieme as Robin Hood and all his fellowes. It was dm ing 
one of these banquets at Hoghton that King James is said to have knighted 
the loin of beef, and ordered it ever after to be called Sir 1 -oiti, although, 
according to some, the joint was already called un-loin, and Ins Majesty only 

made a pun. _ 

The main building, which is entered from the quadrangle by a circular (light 
of steps, contains some fine rooms, including the King's Room, where James I. 
was lodged at his visit above described. 


HORNBY (minor) 

T URNER has placed this castle and the surpassingly beautiful scenery of 
the Lune valley among his grand delineations of English hill and dale. 
On a tongue of land between the rivers Lune and We mi ing, about a mile 
distant from their confluence, the Romans selected the site of a post for 
guarding the fords here, and some remains of their buildings, coins, and 
perhaps of a villa, have been found. The termination by would lead to the 
inference that a Dane named Horne had his dwelling here (there is a town in 
Denmark called Hornby), and not far off are the earthworks of a grand Saxon 
fortress, of elliptical trace* covering 2 acres 9 perches, and proving the position 
to have been one of importance. 

The Norman builder chose for the site of his castle an abrupt cone-shaped 
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mcfr, :it the base of which flows Hit- Wenning River, but the date or this 
construction is not known. Alric, a Saxon. is mentioned as Jiving here at 
thc a '« 3 grandson Adam Fib-Swain left two daughters, one of 

whom, Maud, married a Norman named Adam de Monlbegon. In thc tilth 
year of Stephen we lind Roger de Montbegon here, and again in ,-5 the 
castle is given into the custody of William, Earl Warren ; but only temporarily, 
ff>r three years later (13 Henry tfcfe king granted the manor, castle, and 
honour os Hornby So his great minister and justiciar Hubert de Burgh mid 
his wife Margaret; and after the death of Hubert in 1242, bis widow. Countess 
of Kent, continued in possession during her lifetime. 

On her death in 1259 claimants deriving from the Monthegous appeared 
in 1 he family of Lunguevillers, who succeeded in recovering the property, 
Which passed with an heiress Margaret, daughter of Sir John Longue vi llers’ 
m marriage to Geoffrey Nevile, who obtained from Edward I. a grant of 
free-warren here and a market. 

This Geoffrey died in 12K5, and Jiis widow held Hornby until 131M, when 
it went to her grandson John Xevile, and at his death to hts cousin Sir Robert 
Revile, Who dying in 1413, left the estates to bis daughter Margaret, the wife of 
Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter. This nobleman left Hornby to two cousins 
nt the Nevtles, John Lnngton and Sir William Harrington, between whom the 
property was partitioned, Hornby Castle falling to Harrington, who was killed 
■il AgincouiL .After him, his son Sir Thomas and his grandson Sir John both 
tell at the battle of Wakefield, fighting on the over-matched Yorkist side. The 
great rampart and ditch forming 4 boundary between Hornby and the forest of 
Howland are called the Harrington Dyke. 

Sir Thomas left a son James, and Sir John two daughters, Anne and 
Elizabeth, who were harsh lv treated and imprisoned by their uncle James. 
He took possession of Hornby, and ruled there until Lord Stanley obtained 
from Edward IV. the custody of the castle, and a deed of wardship over the 
asters and heiresses, together with the attainder of James Harrington ; then 
Lord Stanley married. Anne, the elder girl, to his own son Ed ward Stanley, 
and Elizabeth to his nephew. John Stanley of Melllng, Edward Stanley and 
Jiis wife took up their abode in the castle in 1485, and, on Anne's death 
(4 Henry Ml.), Stanley obtained a right to one moiety of the estates. At 
the death of John and Elizabeth Stanley, he obtained from his father, now 
Earl of Derby, a re-lease of the entire property in his own favour, and 
he is sud to have even caused the 1 death of Ins cousin John, a son left 
by the attainted James Harrington, by means of poison administered by 
a servant. 

Murderer and perjurer as Sir Edward Stanley is said, on no certain founda¬ 
tion, to have been, lie must Jiave been a stout soldier. At Bosworth he 
commanded a wing of his father's troops, and at Hodden field, in 1513, where 
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lie led the third line or rear of the English forces, under the Burl of Surrey t 
he stopped and routed, with the arc I let > of Lancashire and Cheshire, the lieice 
attack of the Highlanders under Lennox and Argyll, and, later in the day, by 
a (lank movement over the hill, brought his men upon the rear of the Scottish 
troops that were lighting round their king, completing their overthrow. For 
these services, Sir Edward was created Lord Monteagle by the king at Eli ham. 
He died tti 1524, and sometime before had, by way of strengthening the credit 
side of his account, begun to build the chapel of St. Margaret near the castle, 
whereon is still read Ihe inscription : 

0 ^ranlr*: tailed: 5>n3i ntf fieri ffeh 

The octagonal tower and chancel were finished soon after his death, but the 
nave was completed by the parish in an inferior manner. Jt lias all, however, 
been restored recently in excellent taste. 

On the S. side of the tower Sir Edward's shield of arms, surrounded by 
the motto of the Garter, is still perfect. His will is dated in April 1523, and 
in it he gives explicit directions for his burial, and temporary interment in 
the priory ground pending the completion of the “new Chancell to lie made 
at his cost and charges and with all convenient haste at the East ende of the 
Chapelt of Saint Margaret at Horncby." Whitaker gives an engraving of the 
old chapel with its Stanley additions. During the ownership of Mr. Marsden 
the old nave was totally destroyed, the pillars and arches removed, and the 
walls taken down and reconstructed; and thus this poor edifice stood until 
Colonel Forster and his brothers restored the church and rebuilt the nave 
in admirable manner. The work of Sir E, Stanley remains in excellent 
preservation. 

Of bis son Thomas, the second lord, there was a tradition, long preserved 
in the country, that it was his hand which gave the final coup tie grace to 
King James at pludden ; he died 1564, and his sou William held Hornby 
until his death in 1581. This third lord left a daughter Elizabeth, married 
to Edward Parker, Lord M or ley, whose son William became fourth laud 
Murky and Monteagle; lie was one of the commissioners who sat at the 
trial, ending in the judicial murder, of Mary Queen of Scots at Pother ingay, 
but he was an enthusiast for the Catholic cause, and in [601 was sent to the 
Tower, and heavily fined for participation in the rebellion of Essex. On the 
accession of James, Monteagle modified his ways, and was in full favour at 
court. He it was who on October 26, 1605, while at supper in his house at 
Hoxton, received the letter, now preserved in the Record Office, warning him 
of the “terrible blow" intended for those who would come to the meeting of 
Parliament on November 5th. Monteagle at once took the letter to Whitehall, 
whereupon the arrest of Guy Fawkes and the other conspirators followed, and 
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he was rewarded with a grant of £200 a year in land, and a further annual 
pension of £$flo. The letter was written by Francis 'Fresham, the brother 
of Lady Montcagle. In 1617, King James stayed with Lord Mont eagle at 
Hornby Castle for the night of August nth- 

Tins lord was succeeded in 16 it by his son Henry, who as a Catholic 
suffered severely under the Penal Acta* his castle being searched for arms 
in 1625, when all that were found, with the armour, were confiscated. 

During the Civil War, Hornby received a royal garrison, and repulsed a 
strong assault made on it in May 1643 by three companies of foot under 
Colonel Ralph Assheton. Having, however, acquired the knowledge that the 
east window of the hall was a vulnerable point, the Roundheads renewed 
the attack on the gates, while a second party provided with ladders assailed 
the back of the castle. After a stout resistance of two hours the defenders, 
taken in rear, were driven back and the fortress was captured. Its demolition 
was at once decreed by Parliament, but could only have been carried out 
partially, since at the time of the second siege of Thurland Castle the 
Parliamentary forces made it their headquarters. 

Lord Morlcy and Monteagle was deprived of his estates after the war, 
and died in 165^, and his SOP, though he recovered the castle, was reduced 
to part with it and its lands in 1663 to Robert, 2nd Earl of Cardigan, whose 
successor George, the third ear], sold Hornby in 1713 for ^14,500 to Colonel 
Francis Charter is. This disreputable man. who had been turned out of 
Marlborough's army in the Low Countries, amassed a fortune by gambling and 
cheating at cards, and liver I at the castle, which he altered and disfigured* His 
only daughter married the fourth Earl of Wemyss, and their son Earl Francis 
sold the property in 17B0 to John Marsden of Wennington HalL Mr* Marsden 
died in 1^36, and bis will, devising Hornby, was contested by his cousin 
Admiral Tathatn, whereon ensued the memorable lawsuit of Tathmn v w Wright, 
commenced in 1830, in which the ablest judges and barristers of the day 
were concerned, and which was only ended in 1838, when the family of 
Lisler-Marsden were ejected finally by Admiral Tat ham, who then entered 
into possession. He died seventeen months after, and was succeeded by a 
relative, Mr. Pudsey Dawson* His nephew sold the estates and castle to 
Mr. John Foster of Queensbury, Yorks, whose grandson. Colonel W. H. 
Foster, M. 1 % is the present owner. 

Nothing now r remains of (he original castle of the Montbegons, but the 
foundations of two round towers and of the ancient keep, 36 feet across, 
were laid bare during various rebuild tngs: these were perhaps early Nevile 
work. The oldest existing portion Is the great tower erected by the first 
Lord Monteagle, which bears his crest of an eagle's claw. In front of 
this tower was a large quadrangle, while an outer or lower court extended 
to the town* All this was perhaps destroyed after the Civil War. A new 
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front seems to have been built by the Char tens family, as shown by Buck's 
drawing, with its octagonal eagle tower built by Lord WVmyss m 1741. 
Lord hleho slept at Hornby during his march south in ^vith the 

Pretender s army, and when Lord Wemyss returned here a year or two 
later, he was so .11 received that he left Hornby in disgust, and allowed the 
e.istk- to go to rum. Liter restorations and additions to the fabric bv 
udsey Dawson and the Foster family "have built up a castle which adorns a 
landscape scarcely rivalled for beauty in the length and breadth of England:' 


l. JV L 4 h I t, K (chief) 

W H HJiE this castle stands, «n a hill above the river Line, or Loyne, was 
the Roman camp and settlement of Longovicum, and Stukeley declares 
nat portmns of Roman walls might be seen there in .7.1; traces certainly of 
he Ron an fosse are St,It to be found on the X. side of .he- Castle Mil,. Then 
followed a fl« wooden fort or blockhouse, which gave way to Norman 
crec ions a ,1 k* hands of Roger do Rue ton, to whom the Conqueror gifted 

Lanc-isR" TT"' grading the honour and nearly the whole county of 
Lancashire, and who bmlt the Lunges* Tower in 1094. He was the younger 

Z* ° Ver With 1>u) “ William, and bSh 

and sot sc-cm to have deserved welt at the Conqueror s hands by their 

services at Sen ac, Roger de Poictou fell on evil days in the time of Stephen 

h - S f" ... own : 

John kept court here in nod, receiving within the walls an embassy from 

*■>* *»■*•* 

sirr ,ri.r ■- «»“ eks 

Ed»,,d III. by his descendan,' aL«H oilTStaS*^, 5 ; 
in marriage by tier to Edward's fourth son lolm of r ! V ? 

««“ M. Of Lancaster, and hseT i,i! til^'thi 7 

made several noble additions to the fabric Tn t ’ ® asUe a " d 

Henry of Boliugbroke i„ the title nf tl - T I* •» 

accession in 1399, was absorbed in the CroZ.^ As nlnrv |v^L hU 
court for some time here (clt t a - ^ 1 held his 

of llK- gate-tower received II, e King .iTSc'ell"", Small ‘ :r ro,,ms 

ambassadors. "* " bcoltmd . and also the French 

zzirr ■—™ 

raised for hreacinng #.«* ma^lii. be 
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Prince Charles Edward entered Lancaster on his march to Derby! passing 
there again on lib retreat. This was not the first Scottish invasion which 
Lancaster had seen, since the Scots under Bruce, in their Southern foray 
after the English defeat at Bannockburn, laid waste the town and indicted 
much injury upon the 
castle. 



Tiie great feature 
of the building is the 
superb gatehouse* 66 
feet high, erected by 
John of Gaunt, partly 
with Norman materials, 

11 has two fine octa¬ 
gonal fiat 3 k i ng to we rs, 
a four-centred arch to 
the gateway and port¬ 
cullis* a fine machicou¬ 
lis carrying an allure, 
or rampart terrace, and 
a battlement (Parker). 

The oldest portion is 
the massive keep 
of Roger de Poictou, 

80 feet square, with 
walls 10 feet thick ; 
ibis too was much 
altered by John of 
Gaunt, but the original 
Norman windows are 
intact. The upper 
portion was rebuilt* 
temp. Elizabeth, though 
the SAV* turret is still 
popularly known as 
John of Gaunfs Chair. 

There is a chapel in 

the basement* and the dungeons are placed in two floors below the ground 
level (Grmdoffs Lancashire). There are now four grand towers in all, the ancient 
dungeon tower on the S. side, which had been used as a debtors 1 prison, having 
been demolished in i8t 2. The entire area of the castle measures 380 feet by 
350 feet, but tlie old courtyard has now a sufficiently modernised appearance 
from the erection of modern courts and prisons necessary for the adaptation 
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of the castle to its present purposes of county buildings, courts, add jail. Here 
too are held the assizes of the county of Lancashire* 

Hadrian's Tower was cased over, at the lime when the new buildings were 
formed, and made into a muniment store for the county records* 


L A T H O M 11 O U S B {non-exisitni) 

L ATHOM is a township, three mites N.E. of Grmskirk, where was the ancient 
f baronial residence of the Lathams of Latham, a family who had held these 
estates from Saxon times, and whose heiress brought them in marriage to Sir 
John Stanley in the reign of Edward III, (see Liverpool T&iver). The estates 
continued in the Derby family for 300 years, and at the death of the ninth earl 
they were sold to the Bootle Wilbrahams, ancestors of Lord Skeltnersdaie, who 
was created Earl of Lathom in 1880, and whose seat the existing structure is. 

The old house was a noble and strong fortress* and from its siege in the 
seventeenth century has a memory of unfading historic interest; second to 
few in the country* Of this structure nothing whatever remains, and as the 
line mansion built in its place in 1724 has nothing in common with it, St 
wilt be well to record here what was the nature of the old place, called Latham 
House, and also, briefly* the outlines of the siege which it stood so gallantly 
in 1643, under the command of an heroic woman, against very superior forces. 

the house stood on a low site, on soft and boggy earth, and was surrounded 
by a high stone wall, 2 yards thick, furnished with a very fine gatehouse 
defended by two dan king towers, and having no less than nine strong towers 
in the length of the wait, on each of which were mounted six guns* Outside 
the wall was a moat, 8 yards wade and 2 yards deep* encircling the whole, 
and between the moat and the wall was a strong row of stout palisades* The 
mansion, in the venire, which is described in Bishop Hatter’s MS. as being 
large enough to receive three kings and their trains* had in its midst a high 
and strong building called the Eagle Tower. On all sides the house was 
screened by high rising ground which effectually covered the place, so that an 
enemy could not open batteries for direct fire upon the walls; and thus we 
fmd the garrison annoyed by the fire of “grenades,” or shells— that is, by vertical 
lire, from which they suffered latterly. 

At Uil time of the outbreak of civil war in England, James, ylh Earl of 
Derby, the owner of Uthom, had been sent, as Lord of the Isle of Man, lo 
preserve the peace in that island among the Manx population, who being 
disaffected, were also expecting there an invasion of a Scottish force; thus 
he was long detained there, and during his absence his Countess Charlotte, 
*** De 151 Tranouille* a worthy descendant of the renowned Count William 
ui Nassau, u,ts in charge of Lathom House and her husband's property in 
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the district. This was the state of affairs when, in May Parliamentary 

general at the nearest station sent her a summons to yield up House. 

Her answer was a refusal: that she had been entrusted with the place, and 
that without contrary orders from the earl she would hold and defend it to the 
last extremity; and drawing all her garrison within the walls and dosing the 
gates, she endured something like a state of siege there tilt February 1644, 
At this time Sir Thomas Fairfax sent her a fresh summons, and repeated it 
several times, ottering the countess leave to transport her arms and goods, 
and liberty for all to move where they pleased, on yielding up the house; 
but she returned a final reply, that not a man should depart from her house 
—that she would keep it, whilst God enabled her, against all the king's 
enemies, and that she would await her lord’s pleasure. Her garrison con¬ 
sisted of eleven officers and three hundred men. Little went on during the 
first few days, while the besiegers were drawing their lines and raising 
batteries against the place; but on March 12th a notable sally was made hv 
a party of horse, who killed thirty of the enemy and took several prisoners. 
Then batteries were advanced, but the guns could make no impression on 
the big walls; while it does not appear that the “grenades," when they 
managed to throw them into the enceinte, did much harm, though they were 
an object of dread to the plucky garrison, including the countess and her 
children and chaplain (see “Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson”). Thus the 
siege lingered on, the forces of the Parliament being variously put at from 
1000 to 2000 men, until on May 29th Prince Rupert came to the relief of 
the sore-tried and gallant tie fenders, when their enehiy raised the siege and 
decamped. Of the garrison only six men had been lost. 

In July the siege was renewed by General Eger ton, with a force of 4000 men ; 
hut just at that moment occurred the battle of Mars ton Moor, which cleared 
the North of the friends of Latliom, and gave Rupert other work to look after 
than its relief. The place also was badly provided with munitions of war, 
and necessaries and food for the garrison. The king therefore advised that 
both parties should treat, and coin miss toners were being named, when, through 
the treachery of an Irish soldier connected with Latliom House, this compromise 
was defeated and the defenders were led to surrender to the Parliamentary forces 
on the 2nd of December. U was one of the hist places that held out for Charles. 
Then the order caine for its demolition, which was carried out effectively, the 
materials being sold, and part given away to any who chose to help themselves. 

At the Restoration, Lathom returned into tlie possession of the Earl of 
Derby, but as the house was almost destroyed, the family residence was now 
fixed at Knows lev. The ninth earl, intending to rebuild it, erected a sumptuous 
and grand front, part of the S. front of the present house, but did not live 
to complete his design, the execution of which should have devolved upon 
his eldest daughter Henrietta, the wife first of the Earl of Anglesey, and secondly 
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of Lord Ashbumham. She, however, sold the place to Henry Furocse, from 
whom it was purchased in 1734 by Sir Thomas Bootle, Chancellor to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, whose niece and heiress married Richard Wilbraham of Bode 
1 lull, Cheshire; the estate thus came to Lord Skelmcrsdale, the eldest son of 
that marriage, and is now possessed by the same family. To finish the personal 
history: the brave countess joined her husband in the Isle of Man, but she had 
to send her children to England, under a safe-conduct from Fairfax, in spite of 
which they were made prisoners by order of the Parliament. 

In 1651 the Earl of Derby joined Charles ll., and after the defeat of Wor¬ 
cester surrendered as prisoner of war, and was beheaded by the Parliamentary 
generals on October 15th, in his own town of Bolton -1 e-Moors, upon a scaffold 
made of timbers taken from Latliom House. His heroic countess, betrayed 
into her enemies* hands, remained a prisoner til] the Restoration, and died at 
Knowsley in 1663. 

“Of fathom-house by line came out, 

Whose blood will never turn their back." 

—Ballad of Fhidden Ft't/d. 

It is believed that no drawings or plans are in existence to show what 
Lathom House was, or the nature of its fortifications; and we have therefore 
to content ourselves with the little that is known of this famous place, as 
repeated by Whitaker (“ Richmonrishire/' vol ii, p. 154). 

“The whole must have been surrounded by a deep fosse, immediately 
within which, and beyond the drawbridge, would appear a strong gateway, 
more lofty and of larger dimensions than the other towers. The curtain walls 
ranging off to right and left from the great gateway would have eight angles, 
in each of which was placed a flanking tower. Within this outer enclosure 
would be another fosse, with its drawbridge, and an inner gateway opposite to 
the former; but the eight towers of the second enclosure, instead of Hanking 
a curtain wall like the former, must have been attached to the walls and angles 
of the body of the house, and from the lime at which they were erected, may 
have been either square or octagonal. One of these was unquestionably the 
Eagle Tower, known from the account of the great siege to have contained 
70 yards of flooring, in which were probably the principal apartments." 


L IV 1*. R P O O 1. {tion-exis-lent) 

A CCORDING to Camden, Roger of Poictou, lord of the honour of 
t Lancaster, who at ihe time of the Domesday Survey owned all the lands 
between the Mersey and the Kibble, built the castle of Liverpool on the 
south side of the town in 1076, and bestowed ihe custody of it on tire noble 
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family of Molyneux, whose seat was at Seftorip their descendants being the 
Earls of Seftou, who were constables of this castle. 

The keep of Liverpool Castle was a square building, heavily battlemented, 
having four circular flanking towers at the angles, with an enclosed area of 
50 square acres. It was surrounded by a deep moat 30 yards broad, with a 
drawbridge and a fosse partly cut out of the live rock; there was also an 
entrance gatehouse, — the strongest part of the fortress, — and other buildings 
were enclosed. The whole structure had been pulled down before 1603, and 
since then, the church of St. George has been built on ilic site of it Early 
in the fifteenth century Sir Richard Molyneux was hereditary Constable of 
thiSp the king's castle, while Sir John Stanley lived in his own tower, 
higher up the river; between these two there were constant lighting and 
disturbances, highly prejudicial to the town and its prosperity. 


LIVERPOOL TOWER (nonexistent) 

HERE was also a strongly fortified tower at the bottom of Water Street, 



1 called the Tower of Liverpool, the origin of which is quite forgotten. 
Sir John Stanley, a young knight, attended a tournament in London in the 
reign of Edward 111., and being conspicuous by his courage and his good 
looks thereat, did gain the affections of the beautiful daughter of Sir Thomas 
Latham of Lathom, Isabella, whom her father unwillingly gave to this knight 
in marriage; being the heiress of Lathom, -she brought that estate, and also 
this tower by the river, to the Stanleys. Sir John Stanley obtained a licence 
in 1405 to fortify his house, and he built or enlarged this tower in 1406, 
after which, through the reign of Henry VI,, it served as an occasional residence 
lor the Stanley family, lords of Man, and was their town abode. It was a 
square embattled building with comer towers, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, and commanded both the town and the Mersey, w here lay the 
ships of the Stanleys, in which they sailed to their new kingdom of the 
Isle of Man. Jn the lapse of lime the destinies of the old tower changed* 
and it became an assembly-room, and latterly a prison. It was raxed to 
the ground in r8ao, and the site of it is now covered by Tower Buildings, 
The area it occupied was 3700 square yards. 


To w e a ( iwn-txisictit) 


A T one time there was, commanding the Pool cm the west side of 
k Liverpool, a fortatice built by King John, who was wliidhound here 
when on an expedition to Ireland, and conceived the necessity of the fortress. 
This has of course vanished. 
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MANCHESTER {non-txktmt) 


C AMDEN says : “ Two flyte shottes without tilt town beneth on the same 
side of Irwell yet may he seen the dikes and foundations of old Man 
Castel yn a ground now enclosed : the stones of the ruins of this castd were 
translated towards making of bridges for the town/' 


P E N W ORTH A M {iiait-exislenf) 

T HE Castle Hill of Pen wortham is on the N.K. spur of the heights 
below Preston; in front of it is a level area, and on the S. it is 
divided by a deep gully from the site of the church. I n early times the 
river Kibble, when the channel of that stream was larger than it now is, 
washed two sides of the conical rocky cliff whereon the castle stood, 
and on the W, a sunk lane ran below it. Thus the position was an 
extremely strong one, and had been selected in very early times for a 
stronghold, since, in 1856, some excavations made in the hill exposed the 
remains of prehistoric wooden dwellings of probably British origin, and a 
Saxon kitchen-midden ; a prick-spur and some ironwork of refined make 
were also found. 

The Conqueror bestowed Penwortliam manor on Roger de Busli, and 
his son, Warm de Busli, or Busscl, succeeded him, and ranks as the first 
baron of Penwortham ; he it probably was—if not Roger de Poictou— who 
reared a fortalice at this spot. The property remained with his family until 
the lime of John, who succeeded in wresting the estate from Hugh, the 
fourth baron, and then sold it to Roger de Lucy for 310 marks of silver. 
Next it is recorded that Ranulph, Earl of Chester, held ids courts at Pen¬ 
wortham Castle, anti after the Earls of Chester and Lincoln, the haronv 
passed by marriage to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and became merged in 
that duchy. 

'Die castle has totally disappeared, owing perhaps to the great land- 
ships which have taken place on the river banks, and no signs of a 
tlitch or of lhe walls are to be seen ; but the memory of the place is 
retained, as usually is the case, in the name of Castle Hill, ft is believed 
to have been a strong square Norman keep, surrounded by a rampart and 
ditch. 
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RADCL1 F F E T O W E R (mimr) 

A BLUFF, or cliff of red stone immediately opposite and overhanging the 
river Irwell al this point, seems to have tueen the origin of the name of 
one of the noblest, most ancient* and most honourable families in this kingdom. 
Sir Bernard Burke, no mean authority, declares that the house of kaddiffe has 
produced fourteen carls, one viscount, five barons, seven knights of the Garter, 
several bannerets and knights of the Bath, together with many privy coun¬ 
cillors! warriors, and statesmen* It is stated in Murray's guide-book that 
Edward the Confessor bestowed Radchile on Roger dc Poiclou; but there was 
an Edward Radccliue here at the time of she Domesday Survey, therefore Roger 
Cannot have held it long, and the manor appears to have fallen to the Crown 
and so remained till the reign of Stephen* when it was given to Ramilph tie 
Germans, Earl of Chester, It is in the time of Henry IL that we first hear of 
a De Radedive, and the pedigree of that family shows that in 6 Richard I. there 
was a William de Radedive of Raddifle Tower, Sheriff of Lancaster; and these 
lords bear this name down to the sixteenth century. In tile time of Henry IV.. 
James liaddylTe had a licence to enclose his manor of Kaddiffe p and to crenel- 
late and embattle lib house and walls. One of the family, Sir Jolm Radclyffe, 
was a great commander of the armies of Henry V., his father being Sir Richard 
R 4 ddyffe p Seneschal of the Royal Forests; his grandson Sir John married the 
heiress of Walter, Lord FitzwaJter, and succeeded to that title, and it was he 
who, riding without his helmet, was killed at the skirmish at Ferrybridge, the 
night before the bloody battle of Towton. One of the Sir John Radcltffies 
Lost five sons in different battles in the years 1598-99, and Ids daughter, who 
was maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, died of grief for the loss of her 
brothers. 

't he grandson of the Lord Fitgwalter slain as above, named Robert, Lord 
Fiimaltt-r, succeeded in 1518 to Raddiffe Tower, and \\*m created Earl of 
Sussex in 1529. Edward RadclilTe, the sixth and last EarJ of Sussex, died 
without issue in 1641* aged eighty-seven. 

What was called Radeliffe Tower was enlarged into a manor-house of the 
first rank. It has been a quadrangular structure, but two sides only remain. In 
1801 it contained a noble old hall, 42 feet in length, with a splendid ancient 
roof of oak, and oaken windows and doors, and other fittings in good order; 
hut now, ahiSp all this has disappeared, and the fine old mansion, a mixture 
of stone and timber, has been all but destroyed* In decay it shows traces 
of strung masonry _ but the lower storey; done l* now remaining; the old hall 
and the adjoining tower having been taken down of late to make room for a 
row of modern cottages. 

To this ancient building and to the family that owned it are attached the 
VOL. (L * 3 C 
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fctllad and tradition given in Dr. Percy** u Rdiques ,r under the mime of “The 
Lady Isabella's Tragedy; or, The Stepmother 1 * Cruelty/'which are sometimes 
given under the title of “ Fair Ellen of Rstdclyflfc/’ The story is that of the 
sacrifice and murder of a young and beautiful heiress by her stepmother, the 
Lady of Radelyffe, who causes the cook to kill the fair Isabella, “the white 
doe/ 1 and serve her up for Ihe repast of her father. This Thytslian story is 
related in this wise 


** Pair Isabella was she called.. 

A creature fair was she; 

She was her father's only joyc, 

As you shall after see. 

Therefore her cruel step-mother 
Hid envy her so much, 

That daye by daye she sought her life, 

Her malice it was such.™ 

So the dame ■" bargains with the master-cook to take her life a wave/ 1 and 
then sends the fair Isabella In him with this message ;■— 

u An d hid him dress to dinner straight 
That fair and milk-white doe* 

That in the park doth shine so bright, 

There’s none so fair to shorn,” 

lint when she gives the cook the message lie says, “Thrnt art die doe that I must 
dress/' arid prepares accordingly. 

11 O then cried out ihe scullion boyo. 

As loud as loud might bee, 

1 Q save her life, good master-cook^ 

And make your pyes of mee ! f pp 


However, the tragedy is accomplished, and the pve is made ; and when the 
lord of the tower comes home from the chase, and is set down to dinner 
with the pve before him, he calls for his daughter dearc, and says lit- will 
neither eat nor drink, until he did her see. 

" O then out spake the scullion boye. 

With a loud voice so hye, 

4 If now yoti will your daughter see. 

My lord 3 cut up that pye, 
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* Wherein her flesh is minced 
And parched with the fire, 

All caused by her stcp-muiher, 

Who did her death desire/ 

Then. all in black this lord did motimc. 

And for his daughter's sake, 
l ie judged her cruel step-mother 
To i)e burnt at a stake, 

Likewise he judged the master-cook 
[11 boiling lead to stand, 

And made the simple scullion boye 
The heir of all his land." 


T II U R LAND (minor) 

T HE castle stands on slightly elevated ground in the Vale of Lime* about 
twelve miles from the county town, near the high-road, but shrouded by 
trees* It is one of die few otd moated mansions in Lancashire* In very early 
times a fortress was placed at this point to assist in repressing the border 
forays, which perhaps served as an abode to the Ttinstalls who owned 
the lands. 

There appear to have been lords of TunstaU in the county of Lan¬ 
caster since the lime of William the Contyuerer, as Topsi, the then lord, 
gave one messuage and one loft in Bolton (le Sands) to the Abbot of 
Kivaiilx ; and they are frequently mentioned in Henry L and following 
reigns. Sir Thomas Tunstall is spoken of by Camden as an {qua ituratus 
living here under Edward 111,, Richard 33 .> and Henry IV. and V\, serving 
with the la>t king in hi> French wars, and being present at AgincourL In 
1402 (4 Henry IV.) this knight obtained a licence kernel fare maneriuin 
suum de Thorslond,** and also to enclose the manor. This date, therefore, 
may be taken for the foundation, of the existing castle. The grandson of 
this man, Sir Richard Tunyl.dk was a man of high renown during the Wars 
of the Hoses, and a staunch Lancastrian^ holding Harlech for Henry VI. 
longer than any place in England ; still in spite of this he was highly 
esteemed by ihe Yorkist kings, and Richard IIL employed him and made 
him a Knight of the Garter, He died in >49-- His nephew was the great 
Bishop Tunslull of Durham t the friend of Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, and 
other great men little liked by Henry VU 1 +J who placed him in confinement 
in Lambeth Palace* where he died in 1550, aged eighty-five. Sir Richards 
son, Bryan Tunstall, must have been a warrior of note, having confided to 
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him, with Sir Edward Howard, the command of Ihe English right wing al 
FJodden. 

The poet of this terrible tight makes a most important character of this 
"stainless Knight of Floddcn," and in the ballad many stanzas ;ire devoted to 
him. descriptive of his valour and of his slaying. 

“ And never a nobleman of fame, 

But Bryan Tunstal bold, alas! 
tVhose corpse home to his burial came. 

With worship great, as worthy was.” 

—{See also “ Mannion. lr ) 

I here is no record of Bryan Tun stall having been knighted, and he is 
described elsewhere in the ballad as "that bold Esquire.” Neither is there 
any authority for believing that his body vu- brought home. He is not 
buried in Tunstall Church. His son Sir Mannaduke succeeded him at Thur- 
land, and his descendant of the third generation, Francis Thurland, owing to 
the encumbered condition of die estate, exchanged the manor of T mas tall, 
Thurland Castle, &c. p for the manor of Hutton Longvillers. 

Thurland Castle has changed hands several times. The Timstilb were, 
with the exception of a period between 14W) and 1474, the owners until 1598, 
Sii Richard 1 unstall, the son of Francis, having been attainted, forfeited his 
estates; but these, including the castle, were restored to him in 3474. In 1598 
the castle and manor were sold to John Girlington, (lie head of a wealthy 
Catholic family, whose grandson, Sir John Girlington, fought and died for 
Charles I. In 1643 this Sir John garrisoned his house, and sustained a short 
siege in it by Colonel Assheton, but had to yield, ll is said that a large 
quantity of money and plate, together with a number of disaffected ladies 
and gentlemen of the county who had shut themselves up in the castle, fell 
into the enemy's hands. 

A month later, however, we find Sir John holding the castle against a 
fresh enemy, Colonel Rigby: he sustained a seven weeks' siege and again 
had to yield possession, Ihe castle was then dismantled, and il remained in 
ruins till 1663, Sir John is said to have been killed in a light at Melton 
Mowbray, and his family sank into poverty. In 1698 Thurland was sold to 
John Borreti of Shoreham, Kent, from whom it passed to his daughter, whose 
husband, Evelyn, sold it in 1771 to one Welch, of Leek, from whom it 
was purchased by Miles North, of Kirkby Lonsdale, in 1781. It was sold by 
North's grand-nephew in 1885 to the present owner, Colonel Edward ti. Lees. 

Hie castle was rebuilt early in the present century from the designs of 
Wyatt, and liltle remains of the Original massive pile. A small stone vaulted 
building with one narrow window, called by Whitaker the gatehouse, is all 
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tli.it is ItH of a large block of buildings that extended along the western side 
of the court, removed, together with a fine gateway which spanned the 
approach near the gatehouse, some seventy or eighty years ago. 

The castle stands on a gravel mound about 40 feet high, and is surrounded 
by a moat, 30 feet wide and 6 feet deep. It is a L -shaped building, the walls 
in the old part being from 6 to 14 feet thick. During recent altera lions, several 
portions of human skeletons have been discovered. 


TURTON TOWER (minor) 



OUR miles N.E. from Holton, is one of the oldest halls in England, 


P and as it is said to have been built originally in the time of Henry II., 
it follows that in those times it must have been a defensible work, although, 
rebuilt as it was, it can scarcely be called a castle now, being duellv an 
Elizabethan house, with a square stone tower, bat demented. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a moat, of which there are slitt some traces, and is a picturesque, 
irregular old pile, partly of stone and partly half-tiinhered, or “black-and- 
white," the latter portion being gabled, with each of the four storeys pro¬ 
jecting. The walls of the lower, which is three storeys high, are ^ feet in 
th ickness. 

The manor of Tnrton in the reign of John was held by Roger Kit/ Robert 
(Dc Holland); afterwards it belonged to flic good Duke of Lancaster, from 
whom it passed into the I lands of an ancient and famous familv called 
Orrell, whose seat it was from 1408 to 1628, when they became impoverished 
and sold Tnrton to the philanthropist Humphrey Chet ham for £.4000. He 
resided here, and dying in 1O53 the place nest went to the 1 hands by 4 
Cheiham heiress, from whom it came by ft similar wav to the Greenes, 
and from them by marriage to the hither of Sir Henry liar tie Krere, and 
thence by purchase to Mr, J. Kay, with whose family Till' ton remains. It 
was almost entirely rebuilt in 151/1 by William Orrell, who carefully retained 
the old timber and plaster construction and the ancient square tower. Mr. 
Kay m 1835 restored and renewed the fabric in the state in which we 
ROW see it. 

The chief curiosity here is a number of subterranean passages. One is 
entered at the foot of the staircase and leads towards I he neigh bo tiring 
village of Chapel Ion — originally, it is said, to Bolton ; and there are others. 
In the breakfast-room is a secret niche behind the panelling, where, it is 
said, a concealed spy overheard the orders of Cromwell when he rested 
here on his way to meet the Royalist forces after lie had gained the victory 
at Dunbar. He ordered an attack on Wigan that somewhat failed, owing, 
OS said, to the plan being divulged. Near the dining-room, off the passage 
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to the billiard-room, is a, priests hole, giving access to the battlements* and 
another has been found lately- A steep circular stair leads to the cellars, and 
beyond, to a circular chamber supposed to be a dungeon, with loop-holed 
walls. The old house was well Idled with curious oak furniture, which has 
of late years been in great measure sold and dispersed. 


W KAYS HO LME {milter) 


HIS tower is on the way to Gleaston, a little Sk of the village of Allithwaite. 



1 All that remains of the place is a massive tower There is a tradition 
that the last of the English wolves was killed near this building ( Grifu&m) % 
which is an ancient ped, erected on the marches, and once belonged to the 
Harrington family. 


MIPULKIIAM 


liorUsbire 

R A R D E N T O W E R i minor } 

I N the neighbourhood of Bolton Priory, where the Sit rid comes down 
from the high moors* m the old forest of the Cliffords, is this ancient 
building. Originally rme of the six lodges with which the Barden forest 

_was provided p it was chosen for a retreat hy Henry Clifford* the 

Shepherd lord of Skipton, whose story is noticed under Sfcipton* It is probable 
that during his twenty-four years of exile from society, he came frequently into 
this district and got to love the place, so that when the accession of Henry \ If. 
enabled him to return to his property, he rebuilt this house, to form for himself 
a quiet home for study and retirement* And here he generally dwelt, resorting 
to the company of the monks of Bolton for assistance in his favourite studies 
of astrology and alchemy. After his death the tower was neglected, and st3 
in the time of Countes| Anne had become ruinous* and was repaired and rebuilt 
by her in 1639. Whitaker saw it entire, he says, in 1774, but it is once more 
n ruin, U is a large square building, and has a chapel attached. The walls 
are strong, hut il does not seem more capable of defence than an ordinary 
peel tower would be. 

»7 
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Lj f, J > A i,r (non-existent) 

X H f^ V ™ * < * ai]e herC hel0n g‘ 0 g *0 Sir Hrian KiteAbm, the viceroy 
1 of Edward l. for Scotland, whose tomb, together with that of his wife, 
is m the dm re 11 of Bedale. He was a very distinguished baron in the reigns 

1 °. 1 ° Linr - V * IJ ‘ :md of Son (see Richmond, Yorks). This was his 
residence, and was probably built hy him ; it was placed in a position, without 
any natural advantage, a little to the S.W. of the church, and its foundations 

,]" | l >LU1 ^ lo :i "'^erable distance, extending from the gardens of 
house of i he owner of Hu* site into a field N.VV, of the church : no vestiges 
however, remain above-ground. L ' 


u VJ L I u 


r / * 


r“ ; K 'r ° f lilL ‘ Sero l w ®> which they built in the 

* i^hard II,, and inhabited with baronial splendour till nearly the 

mZn on L ^ ° n the “** <>f hi ^ bleak, and barren 

Wenslev - in dfour < U ^ oydale ' in the N ‘ R>dm & three miles from 

£%* r r. . 

it as their hom,- lv i,iU o , * ' eaith > tropes continued lo use 

to the grey ruin in ihe '^ ,m,ch :itlditi Cnal interest attaches 
Scots Til ‘ «. ^ y MC 1 w ’| s onc> °f the prisons of Mary Oueen of 

perhaps deriving Tro.^Nor^ ^ ***" ° f pJebdan ori - iu ' 

Robert le Scrope, who * ^, "'n !“ *** * ™ 

The elevation of the famiN was df , °, . =l r ™ tir5 « Yorkshire, 

William le Sc rope (temp Ed^rd I , ItTff ^ ,?t ‘' V ° aWe SOlls of Sir 
he Chief Justice of the Kind r< ' !! ° Richmond, who both rose to 

r 33^ and was followed by |„ S Rlc . . / ' . H l1,y t( -' Scro E*' died m 
Edward Mb, and was twice Chancellor h l *!", ****** of 

I itlur in Herts, Middlesex, Yorkshire -m I tl "’T ^ ^ propert >’ from his 
Bolton Castle. Uland ”* ** * he * 

«■ Chtmcelor of i„ HichU "ij* ’ rr t f *?« 

H was a making xviii Vis tnd the T “* * ^ 

came by yere [annually] to rcoo marks, ' ‘ n f ^ Bnyklin fi e 

the a dyed. , „ . M os t n-irte of th t i n ' [l,l!>bed or King Richard 

r..rte ol the- fymber that was occupied i„ balding of 
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this CastdI wvts felt out of the Forest of Engteby in Cumberland, end Richard 
Lord Scrope for conveyance of it, had layde by llie way clyvers draughts of 
oxen to carry it from place to place till it came to Bolton. ' 

This first lord of Bolton was actively employed in the French wars of 
Edward L, and in (he forty-fifth year of that monarch's reign was made 
Treasurer of the Exchequer; in 2 Richard II. he became Chancellor of 
England and Keeper of the Great Seal, He died in 1403, leaving three sons— 
William, created Earl of Wilts, who was beheaded at Bristol in the revolution 
of 1399 for fidelity to King Richard; Roger, who became second lord of 
Bolton, and died six months after his father; and Stephen, who was Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, The brother of Sir Henry the Chief justice was Sir 
GeofTry Scrope, who also rose to be Chief justice, temp. Richard II. Henry was 
also a brave soldier, and was knighted for his prowess at a royal tournament. 
He purchased Upsall and Clifton on the river Lire, a short distance to the 
S.E* of Masham, and his son Henry became first lord of Masham* Henry was 
a wry warlike personage, as id of great repute, who served actively in all the 
foreign and other wars of Edward UL (sec Wflk t u* 197). and his third son 
Richard, horn 1346, was the pugnacious Archbishop of York, who, opposing 
the distasteful rule of Henry IV,, was ruthlessly beheaded by him. This 
Archbishop Scrape had been one of Henry's strongest supporters at his 
outset, and had himself obtained from Ring Richard in the Tower hi* renuncia¬ 
tion of the throne; he had read it to the Parliament at Westminster, and 
had assisted in placing the crown on Henry's head. Soon after, with the 
Percvs, he became hostile to the king p and being taken in arms at the insurrec¬ 
tion of £405, was brought from Pontefract to hi" palace at Bishopihurpe* The 
Chief Justice Gascoigne refused to pass sentence on a prelate of his rank; lie 
was, however, condemned by a mock tribunal at Henry's bidding, and executed 
at once in the fields near York, Hb tomb is in that Minster* The eighth Lord 
Sc rope of Bolton was a stout Yorkist during the Wars of the Roses t and 
Henry ( the ninth lord, b celebrated in the Ballad of FJoddcn Field a* bringing 
thither all the men of that country-side with him to join the English host, and 
marshalling them below this castle. 

When Queen Mary of Scotland sought an asylum in England, after the 
fatal battle of Langside, in May 1568, she was brought to Carlisle, being there 
attended by Henry, rath Lord Scrape, as Warden of the Marches, and was 
by him, in compliance with orders from Loudon, conducted tu his castle of 
Bolton, where his wife, sister to the Duke of Norfolk, was detailed to wait 
on her. But when Mary realised the intentions of the English 10 make a 
prisoner of her p she warned her captors that they would have a difficult task, 
and so* for fear of her escaping; the queen's windows at Bolton were grated 
with iron, her male servants were sent qul of tlu- castle at sunset, and when 

she walked or rode out she was attended by a hundred men of the Berwick 
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guard. She came to Holton in July 156$ and remained until January 26, 
1568-9, when, after the discovery that Lady Scrope had acted as a means 
of communication between the queen and the Duke of Norfolk, she was 
removed to Ttitbury in Staffordshire and placed under the care of that dour 
and grim pair, the Earl of Shrewsbury and bin wife. An episode in Mary's 
life at Bolton is given in Froude's History (voL m*) f affording an interesting 
view of life in that fortress. Many plots were formed to effect the queen's 
escape during her detention here, but they all miscarried, including the one 
of local tradition, which tells how\ having passed through one of the w indows 
in the SAW lower close to which her apartments are said to have been 
located, she had managed to escape as far as the * f Queen's Gap" on Leyboumc 
Shaw, when she was overtaken and brought back. Her signature, "Marie R p ,r 
long remained scratched on a window-pane of her room, hut this being 
removed for better preservation to Bolton [fall, it was accidentally broken ; 
the fragments, however, are preserved. The Queen's Hoorn hsis one window 
looking into the court, and another over the country to the W. In 1645, 
after the reduction of Tic kh ill, Knarcsfaorough, Scarborough, and other York¬ 
shire castles, licilltju, which was held by a garrison For the king under 
Colonel Scrope and Colonel Henry Chaytor of Croft, was seriously attacked 
by a strong Parliamentary force, ami after a lengthened resistance, in which 
the garrison were reduced to the eating of their horses, was surrendered, and its 
defenders were removed to Pontefract 

The structure consists of a huge square central block, having a quadrangular 
courtyard in its midst, round which the apartments stand, and at each of the 
angles were the great strong towers of Lelaud, one of which has disappeared, 
for the N.E. tower, having been injured by artillery fire in the siege, fell to 
the ground suddenly in 1649; the rest of the walls are nearly perfect. The 
great hall is on the N. side, and there k on the 5 . front also a banqueting-ha!I p 
with the kitchens and offices. The only entrance is at the E. end through a 
well-protected gateway, and each of the small doors into the buildings from 
the court is said to have had a portcullis—the tire from which would have 
rendered iliis courtyard untenable by an enemy. There is no ditch, nor are 
there any outworks to the castle, which is gaunt and devoid of ornament, while 
the rooms are small, and many of them dark and sombre. The chapel is 
outside the walls. The ground rooms were vaulted, and the upper floors were 
of timber, and the roofs nearly flat. The garderobe* are placed in a turret in 
the centre of the S. front, and have passages leading to them in the walls. 
Bolton is altogether the most perfect house of its period remaining in 
England (FarJbtr) w 
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B O W E S (mitior) 

O RIGINALLY written Boghes, near Barnard Castle, on the crest of the hil] 
S, of the town p this castle was erected by the Earls of Richmond at the 
site of the Roman station of l.jivalr:o r the stones of which furnished a vast and 
ready quarry for the building of the castle and the church. The fortress was 
intended as a defence on that side against the incursions of Ihe Scots, and they 
placed at tins spot a large Norman rectangular tower, with the usual pilasters in 
the centre of the faces and double at the angles, with watts 4 yards in thickness* 
It is called Bowes Caustic, but, as is observed by Mr. Clark, a keep or tower like 
this is only a part of a castle proper, ,f a single structure being usually termed 
a tower or poet/' It is evident that no other buildings ever existed here* It 
stands near the high road, which replaces the Roman road from Greta Bridge 
by Brough, Appleby, and Brougham, and is actually within the camp of the 
Roman station, Roman remains have been discovered round it. 

Little is known as to the history of this tower, which was always field by 
the Earls of Richmond, who had highway rights, and set up a gallows. King 
John was here in 1206, anti again in in 2, What part of the country did that 
restless and active monarch not visit ? Roghes or Bowes is mentioned in 
many grants, in conjunction with Richmond, from Henry HI* to Henry VI. 

The tower is very late Norman, built probably in the twelfth century, St is 
82 feet long by 6o feci, and about 50 feet high, and contained a basement and 
two upper storeys* I t is built in the usual way, with broad double pilasters at 
the angles, and a single one in the centre of each face ; the top storey is ruined, 
and there are no remains of battlements. One angle on the S.E. held I tie 
staircase, which probably terminated in a turret. Two cross wails divided the 
basement into three chambers, whose roofs were vaulted, and one of these 
cross walls, rising, divided 1 he llrst floor into a large hall and a solar; the 
entrance was on this Hoar, on the E* side* 10 feet above the ground, under a 
round areh T and defended only by a door. Several small apartments and a 
gardefobe were contrived in the thickness of the walls, lighted by loops, and 
three windows lighted the targe rooms* The floor above was timber. A mill 
on the river Greta ground the corn for the garrison* 


CASTLETON (ttotrt&stotf) 

O N the N. face of Cleveland, near the station of Dun by, on the railway from 
Whitby to Stockton, is a village of this name, which has a mound called 
Castle Hill, and probably represents one of the earliest holdings of the Bruces 
in England. After the Conquest Robert de Brus was granted the manor of 
Dauby at this place, which he must have fortified. The presence of a 
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mound refers almost invariably to a settlement of Anglo-Saxons or Danes, atid 
we have the Danish name I Jan by to prove the residence of some settler of 
the latter nation. And we Can still see the trace of the early fortress — tile 
usual mound surrounded by a ditch formed by the dehhi, and protected 
by a close double palisading, somewhat like that of a New Zealand Prah, 
This fort tiled point must have been adopted, as in other places, by the 
incoming Norman, who strengthened it with further defences, and perhaps 
with stone work, and whose representatives continued in it until the building 
of a fit and proper castle at Dan by (£.u.). 


C A W o O D PALACE (minor) 

O RIGINALLY, it is said, King Athenian had a stronghold here, which 
was held by the archbishops as a palace tong before the Conquest, 
probably try royal grant. In the reign of Richard 11., his faithful friend 
Archbishop Ncvil! user! tins house in preference to his other palaces in the 
county, Bishopthnrpe, Slier bum, Ripon, and Otley; but :it the deposition of 
that prince he had to flee the country, dying in extreme poverty at Louvain, 

The palace was fortified and made into a castle temp. Henry IV,, and 
was added to and strengthened by Archbishop Bowett, temp. Henry VI., and 
by his successor Archbishop and Chancellor John Kempe, who added the great 
gatehouse which is still remaining. He was translated to Canterbury, and died 
in 1415. 

The chief interest of the place is its association with Wolsey, at his fall. 
In 1529, when bis relations with the king were broken off, Wolsey came to 
Cawood to brood over his disgrace, and passed the autumn at this palace. 
Then the Earl of Northumberland was sent hither to arrest him, and on 
November bib he was removed by tile earl, through Pontefract and Doncaster, 
to Sheffield Castle, where he was received by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and was 
treated with every mark of respect. Wolsey remained here for Osteen days, 
and it appears that the profound melancholy in which he was plunged resulted 
in a mortal attack of dysentery. Ill as he was, however, he was urged on, by 
orders from London, where he was to take his trial for high treason, and came 
tlu- lirst night to Hardwick Hall (Shrewsbury's house atsoj, and the next to Not' 
tingham, and thence to Newark. On arriving at Leicester Abbey next day he 
was unable to proceed, and there on the 2SU1 he died, in his fifty-ninth year. 

In 164’ Cawood received a garrison for King Charles, which did good service 
the next July in attacking the retreating forces of Sir Thomas Fairfax while 
crossing the ferry at Selby after the repulse at Adderton Moor. But tn 1644 
the castle was surrendered to Sir John Meldrum, the Parliamentary chief, 
and two years after was dismantled and made untenable. 
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The principal building remaining is Kempe-s Gatehouse, a large and lofty 
structure with buttresses at the angles, and between them are the broad entrance, 
under a low-pointed archway, — tli rough which the dejected cardinal must have 
ridden on his mule,- — and a narrow one for foot-passers. On a broad panel 
running across are displayed eleven shields of arms, not decipherable. In 
ihe chamber above is still held the court of the manor, and above this there 
is another storey ; both rooms have pointed lights. There is also a chapel of 
brick, now used as a barn, on the right of the tower, white a modern farm¬ 
house is joined on the left. 

Cawood stands in a flat country by the river Ouse, about live miles 
from Selby. 

C L 1 F 1 ' O N-U P O N-U R E {non-txisttiit) 

‘'T'HIS ancient stronghold of the Scropes stands four miles to the N. of 


1 Mash am, mid its possession generally followed that of Upsalt 
There are but scanty vestige of it remaining; some tottering piles of masonry 
with small-pointed windows* standing on the banks of the lire, are all 
Lehnd says (hat Clifton was only ;i lower or casilet, and Camden speaks ai 
ii ns in mitts, u formerly the seat of the Lords Scrope of Mashatn," part of it 
being then inhabited by a farmer* And it is evident that, being so small, 
the abode of Ihe Scropes mnsi have generally been at I'psall and not here. 

In White’s u Gazetteer of Yorkshire 11 we are told that Hie manor of Clifton 
passed (like b'psalt) from the lords Scrope to Sir Ralph Fit/ Randolph, and 
afterwards In the Wyvills, the Dteiltnus, and the Prestons, a member of which 
last family sold Clifton to John Hutton in 1735* 

From its nearness to Mush am, Clifton seems lo have stood in the place of a 
manor-house In I hat town. 


C O N 1NGSB O R O U G 1 1 ichitj) 


HE town of this name is on the hanks of the Don, five miles from 



Doncaster, and was a place of importance in earliest limes. Flic manor 


was in Earl Godwin's family, and belonged at the Conquest to King Harold. 
At Domesday it was held by William de Ware one, the first Earl of Surrey, 
who was sun-in-law to King William, and one of the most important of his 
Norman followers. He seems to have lived much here when in England, 
and would no doubt strengthen and fortify the old dwelling of his Saxon 
predecessors, until the time arrived for the building of a strong fortress. 
This place* which became the caput of his Yorkshire estates, was tu Earl 
Wareiine the same as Lewes was to his great possessions in Sussex, and be 
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cemented the connection between the two districts by giving the church of 
Corungsborough to Lewes Priory. 

Ht> son William, 2nd Earl of Surrey, was a supporter at tarsi of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, but made Ids peace later with Henry L, atid retained and 



CONING.S BOROUGH 


transmitted the estates and honours of his earldom, which were enjoyed by his 
son, who left but one daughter, Isabel do Wartime, who in 1163 married as her 
second i ms hand Hameline Plantagenel, the brother of Henry 1L He became, 
js,r,- uxoris, Earl Wareune, being an active soldier, and serving with Richard 
ttonr do Lion; their son William succeeded in 1201 ;ls iifth Earl of Surrey, 
and was Olio of the great barons concerned in Magna Chart*. His son and 
K,r wa * 1,1 c “ herct and blunt soldier who defied the " On a Warranto” 
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edict of Edward l.; lie was summoned to Parliament a* Earl of Surrey and 
Sussex. His grandson, the last earl, John, died in 1347* his will being dated at 
Conesburgh Castle, when his title of Surrey, in default of legitimate heirs, went 
to Hugh, Earl of Arundel, his sister's son, This estate was left, by royal 
permission, to his natural 
sons- In 1 Edward III. 
homage had been done 
for this castle by Thomas 


Earl of Lancaster, but 
soon after John, Earl 
WarermCp held it for his 
lifetime,, and after his death 
it fell to the Crown, when 
King Edward granted 
Comngsborough to Ed¬ 
mund of Langley p Iris fifth 
son, who died 1402, when 
it went to his son Edward, 
Duke of York, who was 
stifled in his armour at 
Agincourt, 1415. He was 
succeeded by his brother 
Richard, called of Coniv 
burgh, Earl of Cambridge 
(he I 1 eaded 1415), w!lose 
soil and successor was 
Richard, Duke of York, 
the father of Edward IV. 
anti Richard J 11 . His 
second wife and widow, 
Maud Clifford, had this 
castle in dower, and died 


there in 144b, when Con- 

, . _ mi k£mj> 

utgaborough again be¬ 
came Crown property, and 

appears thenceforth to have been neglected. Edward IV.. its owner, was kmg K 
and did not want the castle,and his brother Richard of Cluster had MiddLeham 
and Barnard. Constables were appointed and stewards, &€., of ** the lordships 
of Cowysburowe M from time to time, and at Iasi James 1L bestowed the place 
on Carey, E;tr] of Dover ; it in later times became Conyers" property* 

Coningsborough is best known in its connection with 14 Ivanhoe, 11 where she 
Wbtard of the North has described its position thus: "There are few more 
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beautiful or striking scenes in England, than is presented by the vicinity of 
this ancient Saxon fortress. The soft and gentle river Don sweeps through an 
amphitheatre in winch cultivation t> richly blended with woodland, and on a 
mount ascending from the river, well defended by walls and ditches, rises this 
ancient edifice, which, as its: Slixoii name implies, was, previous to the Con¬ 
quest, a royal residence of the Kings of England/ 1 The natural mound of 
gravel and rock, steep on all sides, rises 1 75 feet above the river, its summit 
having been levelled into a platform measuring f of an acre, 60 feet below 
which the scarped sides end in an immense ditch. On the W, side is the 
village, between which and the hill is the outer ward of the castle, from 
whence a path rises to the entrance between lofty parallel waits. There is 
no gatehouse into the inner ward, and none perhaps ever existed, though the 
entrance may have been well protecied in the passage through the dwellings, 
which were built against Use curtain wall ■ right and left extended a range 
of these containing the hall, kitchen, and offices, and probably a chapel. The 
wall of tins ward follows the edge of the platform, and is from 20 to 35 feet 
high, but the allures and battlements have disappeared* On the S. and E. 
sides some flanking defence was obtained by five half-round turrets, and other 
towers may have stood where (be wall is broken. 

But the chief object and glory of this castle is (he Keep standing at the 
N.E. corner, on the line of the curtain which abuts on it, and without any 
special ditch of its own. It is huge cylindrical building, almost solid below', 
being 60 feet in diameter, and even now 90 feet in height * iis base is broadly 
splayed, and the side.', are supported by six huge buttresses, each of which pro¬ 
jects 9 feet, and is also splayed outwards for 10 feet above the foundations. The 
masonry is magnificent. Entrance is had by an outer staircase to (he level of 
the first floor, through a flat-beaded doorway which bad no protection. There 
are four stages, the uppermost being in the roof, which was conical, and all the 
apartments are circular. The room On the first stage is 11 fuel in diameter and 
had no light or air except from the doorway ; it was doubtless a store, A small 
mural stair with a loop conducts to the next, or state floor, *3 feet in diameter, 
Lighted by a square-headed window, in two lights. Opposite is a huge tire place, 
and near the entrance is a wall passage conducting to a gardtrobe furnished 
with a loophole. On the opposite side is the opening of the staircase which leads 
to the third stage, or oratory floor, 27 feet in diameter, containing a window 
and other arrangements as the floor below, both of these rooms having had 
timber floors. The remarkable feature is the small oratory, contrived within I he 
S.E. buttress, the roof being groined and vaulted, and ornamented with Norman 
mouldings. The piscina is there, but the altar h gone ; it had a vestry' and three 
lights. Another wall staircase leads to the uppermost stage, the opening being 
on the allure behind the parapet Above this parapet the buttresses rise in 
turrets, three of them containing a half-round cavity, one forming an oven, 
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and two being cisterns: the third was a dove-cote P in all probability. Below 
the first Hour is a large domed cellar, and in the centre of it is the well opening. 
The thickness of the wall at the ground level is ; yards between the hut tresses* 
The curtain wall and buildings attached are the work of liii early Norman 
owner, perhaps (if Willi am, the third and last original Earl Ware line, while the 
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keep is certainly fifty years later, and may be the building of Hameline 
Pkmtagcnet, who held the place from 1163 to 1201* The keep of Orford, 
Sutlolkp somewhat resembles this one (Cfark), 


C O T 11 E H S T O N E (m**risim§ 

T HIS was another manor of the Filzlmglis, in which they occasionally 
resided from very early times. The date of the castle is uncertain, but in 
a charter given between the years 11H2 and 1201 mention is made of the Porta 
de Culherslon f then the residence of tile Surd. Thu tradition runs that it was 
burnt and destroyed in one of the Scottish raids, the plunderers having been 
irritated at some expressions used by the tndv of the castle. But the marauding 
VOL, 1L J t E 
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hordes who came for booty would not want u reason for their acts. At all 
events, fragments of charred wood have been dug up on the site. Cot hers tone 
stands in a highly picturesque position near the confluence of the Balder Beck 
with the Tees, on an eminence between the streams, but only some fragments of 
the tower survive. In the chapel garth have been dug up some stones of pointed 
windows, and ati ancient font, proving that a domestic chapel must have existed. 

The Fitxhughs, deriving from one Bodcn, lord of Kavenswath before the 
Conquest, continued in Richmond shire until the fourth year of Henry VIII., 
when their ancient line ended in George, lord of Ravcmwath, who died s.p. 
One of them, Henry Fit:! Henry, was summoned to Parliament as a baron in 
15 Edward II.; his grandson adopted the name of Fitzluigh, and this man's 
son attended Henry V, in France, They are described as a noble and chivalrous 
race (sec Kirkby Raven twtttit, Yorks), 


COTTINGHAM, or BAYNARD'S CASTLE (non-rxkutii) 

A BOUT three miles from Beverley stood this old twelfth-century fortress 
k of the Stutevilles ami Wakes. Inland says : “ Entering into the South 
part of the great I'plandish Town of Cotingham, I saw wher Stutevilles Cast el Ic, 
dobill dikid and mot id, stOode, of the which nothing now remaynith." 

Robert de Stuteville was Sheriff of Yorkshire in *1 Henry II., and is said 
to have built the castle. His descendant William, who was here in John’s 
reign, quarrelled with the churchmen at York, and was excommunicated by 
the archbishop; and the king, with a fellow-feeling, paid him a visit to inquire 
into the nutter, which ended in a victory for the layman, and permission 
granted to fortify his house, William’s great-granddaughter Joan brought 
the manor and castle of Cottingham to her husband, of the De Wake family, 
ami her son Baldwin de Wake inherited these, with many other lands. 

In i^ty Thomas de Wake obtained a charter of confirmation, and a further 
licence to convert his manor-house into a castle of defence, tinder the name 
of Baynard’s Castle, with authority to keep it armed and garrisoned, which 
patent was renewed by Edward III, on his accession, 

The vast property of the Wakes then came to royal hands, by the marriage of 
Edmond of Woodstock, youngest sou of Edward !., to Margaret, the sister of 
Thomas de Wake ; she bore him a daughter, Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, who 
had as her first husband the warrior Thomas, Earl of Holland, and after his early 
death held the manor of Cottingham and its dependencies; afterwards, becoming 
the wife of the Black Prince, she was the mother of King Richard II. 

Nothing is known as to the description of the buddings which composed 
this castle. It was burnt to the ground in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
Wits never rebuilt. There is a story given by Allen, hut scarcely worthy 
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of belief, that the Lord Wake during that period himself caused his house 
to be destroyed by fire, to prevent the coming tliilhcr of the king, whose power 
and fascinations lie dreaded on behalf of his beautiful wife. 

The last Wake dying *./>., the manor was divided into three parts, in favour 
uf his three daughters, who Were married respectively to the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Westmorland, and Lord Powis, and the names of these nobles 
are still attached to the properties. 

The area covered by the castle was about two acres, but nothing now 
remains to mark its site except the traces of the outer and inner moats and 
some banks. 


C R A Y K E (minor) 

T HREE miles from Easing wo Id, on the summit of a hill, stand the remains 
of this old castle of the Bishops of Durham, the lands of it having been 
made Church property as far back as a.o. 6X5, There was an early castle 
here, built by one of the bishops in Norman days, but the existing later 

structures were added by Bishop Nevill 

Lei and described the castle thus: “There remaineth at this tvme snuml 
shew of any Castel that hath beene there. There is a Haul, with other offices, 
and. a great stable voltid with stone, of a meatiy auncyenl building. The great 
sou;«r towre, that is thereby, as in the toppe of the hillc, and supplement of 
loggings, is very fair, and was erected 'M// by Neviil, bishop of Duresme. And 
there is a survey extant, made a hundred years after Bishop Neviil, m Elizabeth > 
time, from which it appears that the bishop only added to an earlier castle. H 
appears that the base of the “New Tower ' belongs to a work built between i*#o 
and 1320, and that at the beginning of the fifteenth century the Great Chamber, 
U, the present castle, was built, after which the New Tower, containing a hall 
and solar, was erected on the N.K. Then were appended by Bishop Nev, I the 
kitchen and larder to the Great Chamber. The parlour of the tower has a 
garderobe attached, with a sunk pond below for drainage. There are some traces 
Of the gatehouse near the present entrance to the grounds, but the ban. and the 
Chanel have disappeared, together with the surround mg wall. I he whole stood 
onC e in a large and well-wooded park, which was provided with sunk 
called a salt cry (saltot&rium), or trap for deer, which leaping mto, they could 
not leave again (Canon Raine in Architectural SotUtus Rtperf, 

The committee that sat in London on the castles, doomed this one to 
destruction, and it was accordingly slighted, and remained m this ruined state 
until restored by Mr. Waite, who made the place into .1 modern residence. 

As we see it, it is a square building of Tudor style, four storeys in height, 
with a battlemented parapet, from which a lovely view of the Vale oi 
Mowbray is obtained, and away to the hills of Craven and Westmorland, 
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D A N B Y {minor) 


Dauby and in the neighbour in;* ancient fortress of CasTLETOn, the 



Norman follower of Duke William, Robert cle Bros, obtained his first 


shelter in this part of Cleveland. He held ninety-three manors in all in 
Yorkshire, and dying eir. 1094, was followed by his direct descendants, lords 
of Skelton, who continued here till 55 Henry III., when, by the marriage of 
Lucia de Hr us, a coheiress, Dan by went to Marmaduke Thweng. There had 
been a break, however, and a difficulty with the Crown, for Adam de Bros 
took part with King Stephen, and when Henry tl. ascended the throne, it 
was natural that he should, in his raid against the Stephanie strongholds, 
remember his grudge against De Urns. Accordingly, he seized Dauby Castle 
—which proves that some edifice existed here at that time—anti it was not 
recovered until 2 John, when Peter de Urns had to yield lands and a large 
sum of money to the king for its restoration. 

From the Thwengs the manor and lordship pressed, temp. Edward L, with 
Lucia, heiress of Robert de Thweng, to the powerful La timers, and from lliein 
through their heiress Elizabeth, eir, 1374, to the Nevills of Rahy (Vy.:*.). John Xovill, 
4II1 Lord Latimer (temp, Elizabeth), left four daughters, the youngest of whom, 
Elizabeth, brought Danhy in marriage to Sir John Danvers, whose grandson, Sir 
Henry, sold the property to five freeholders; and from them, in 1656, Danhy 
was acquired by John Dawncy, an ancestor of the present owner, Lord Downe. 

The castle is a picturesque ruin,commanding from its elevated site, atput two 
miles from Casllcton, a very fine prospect over the Evk valley. The present build¬ 
ing is not earlier than the reign of Edward L, and was probably built by William 
Latimer on acquiring the manor from the Thwengs [ 0 m). The Latimer arms, 
with those of Bruce and J hweng, appear on the walls, as if anterior to the 
Xevili marriage. The buildings covered a space about j 20 feel square, with a 
court in the centre, and corner turrets projecting diagonally at each exterior 
angle, which latter seem to have been additions, A farm-house occupies part of 
the later buildings. 1 he kitchens, a room in the W, tower, and other parts are 
tolerably perfect, and tile S. watt exhibits the magnificence of the ancient fabric. 

A tradition exists that the bridge near the castle was built by three sisters, that 
■S fcy Lucy, Margaret, and Catherine de ['hweng, daughters of Mar mad like tie 
Fbweng. And it is asserted that a Queen of England once lived here, a tradi¬ 
tion which refers to Queen Catherine Parr, the sixth wife of Henry VIII., and 
daughter of Hir Thomas Parr of Kendal Castle 0 /.:.), She married john N’evill, 
3rd Lord Latimer, as her second husband, and subsequently the king, and imme¬ 
diately after his death—as her fourth husband—Admiral Seymour, the luckless 
brother of the Protector Somerset. They were both beheaded (see SmkUy, 
GhmtnUrsUre). As Lady Latimer she must have resided at Danhy. 
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GILL INC (minor) 


HIS castle of the Fairfaxes is near Bykind Abbey, and the- name must 



not be confounded with the parish in Richmondshire, the patrimony of 


Karl Edwin. It stands on an eminence on the \V. side of the village of that 
name, and was originally a fee of ihe Mowbray family, lords of Thirst mid the 
Vale of Mowbray. 

One of the most notable warriors who came over to the Com] nest of 
England was Roger de Mowbray (spelt variously), whose name is in the roll 
of Hattie Abbey, and his son Robert succeeded to the large tract of country 
with which his father had been endowed by William i. He look part with 
Duke Robert against the Red King, with whom he was afterwards reconciled, 
and was by him created Earl of Northumberland. He did good service 
in 1093 in repelling the invasion of Malcolm, King of Scotland, but soon after 
he again broke into rebellion. Rufus came against him at Hamburgh {q.v.) t 
and in the end Mow’bray was captured, bind died a prisoner at Windsor 
after thirty years of confinement. All the Mowbray estates were confiscated, 
and were held by the Crown until granted by Henry L to Nigel de Alhini, 
brother to the Karl of Arundel, who assumed the name of Mow’bray. His son 
Roger succeeded him, and was one of the leaders at the Hattie of the Standard 
(1138). Besides Gil ling, he owned in Yorkshire the castles of t'hirsk, Slingsby, 
and Kirkby Malzeard, bold he it was who founded the abbey 5 d Hyland, whither 
he retired to die in peace at the close of his long and troublous life i>cc 
Bumburgh'). 

This great house of Mowbray, and their successors, sire intimately woven 
into the history of the country, but there is little regarding them connected 
with (rilling Castle, which in after-times became the property and the seat 
of the Elton family. 

In the seventh year of Henry VII. Thomas Fairfax of Walton married the 
heiress, Elizabeth EttOI), and (rilling has been in Ihe possession of bis descen¬ 
dants or representatives ever since, though on some occasions it ha.-, passed h\ 
marriage. Francis Cliotmeley received it through his wife, Hamel Fairfax, 
and the present owner is Mr. Hugh C. Fairfax-Cholmetey. 

The keep is a square one of Edwardian architecture, built temp. Edward II,, 
and the basement of the eastern portion contains much Decorated work. 
The buildings on the other side are of Tudor date, llie rooms being 
ornamented with tine sixteenth-century carvings and painted glass. I he 
castle is W'ell situated and surrounded by timber, and the views enatwaid 
are very fine. 
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GU1SBOROUGH (wimhcviM) 

C > UISBOROUGH Priory, in Cleveland, where was buried Robert Brute, 
J who contested the crown of Scotland with Baliol, was built in 1120, and 
it is likely that a castle of some sort existed here even earlier than this date. 
The manor was among the many given to Robert le Bras by the Conqueror, 
and here, as at Castkton (y.r.), was an ancient stronghold, probably a British 
earthwork, but no appearance of masonry remains. 

It stood in a field near the lane leading from Church Street to Redcar, 
called War's Field, and can still he traced by the moat in this and in the adjoin¬ 
ing field, having well elevated ridges and uneven surfaces, the whole occupying 
several acres of ground (Grd). 


HA REWOOD (tumor) 

C AMDEN, who passed here about the year 15W2, says: “Afterwards the 
river [Wharfe] runs between the bunks of limestone, bv Hare wood, where 
I saw a handsome and well-fortified castle, which has often changed its lords 
by the vicissitudes of time. It formerly belonged to the Curceys; but canie 
by their heiress, Alice, to Warin Fit/-Geraid, who married her ; whose {laughter 
and coheiress, Margery, was given in marriage, with the fine estate belonging 
to her, to Baldwin Rivers, Earl of Devon, who died before his father; after¬ 
wards 10 Falcasius dc Brent, by favour of King John, for his good services in 
pillaging. But upon the death of Isabella de Rivers, Countess of Devon, j/,, 
this castle fell to Robert de Lisle, son of Warin, as kinsman and coheir. Lastly, 
by die family of AMburgh, it came to Rubers," 

The original ancient date of the castle is shown in the drawing given by 
King in ArLUtnoiogia, where two windows of late Norman type appear—now 
not in existence; but the present remains belong to a much later date. The 
castle is supposed to have been built in the reign of Edward I. or Edward II., 
and to have been finished temp, Edward 111. Over the entrance are the arms 
of Sir William de Aldhurgh, who married Elizabeth, only daughter of Robert, 
Lord de Lisle, about 1327, and obtained this castle with her; he repaired and 
added to it, and made it Ids chief residence. He was called (Harlcian MSS. 
voLlxxXV. f, 5) “the messenger of Edward Baliol, King of Scotland," a post 
of high rank; and the Baliol arms appear with his above the doorway. After 
Babul's deposition he lived at Wheatley, near Doncaster, where Sir William 
was his dose and faithful attendant. Sir William died without male issue, 
leaving two daughters who divided his estates: Elizabeth,married to Sir Richard 
Redmaym- or Redman, and Sybil, the wife of Sir William Ryther of Ryther 
Castle, Yorks. Bui the two families continued to live together, alternately, at 
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Hare wood, where the hist inhabitant was James Ryther, an esquire of Queen 
Eliaabeth, and his only son Robert, who left Hare wood in 1620, The castle 
was dismantled during the Civil Wars, and was thus purchased in 1657 by 
Sir John Cutler, a London merchant, cruelly and unfairly satirised by Rope. 

hi 1582 the manor had come into the possession of ihomas Wentworth, 
married to Margaret, the heiress of Sir William Gascoigne, who inherited the 
Red may ne moiety, and had bought the Kyther half. The grandson of this 
Thomas Wentworth was the unfortunate Lord Strafford, whose son subse¬ 
quently recovered the confiscated estates, but was forced to sell them, when 
the manor was bought by Cutler. 

The castle is in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, with two lofty 
towers at the S,E. and WE. angles, four storeys in height; there were also 
towers on the X. and S. sides. The main entrance is on the X., and was 
defended by a portcullis. The great hall is 55 feet long by 39 feet, and in it 
arc still the stone seats used at times of courts; at one end is a curious arched 
recess in the wall which appears to have covered a buffet or sideboard. The 
portcullis room over the entrance communicates by stairs with the hall, and 
with the rooms over it, and the chapel, wherein arc many shields heai ing the 
anus of the different allied families. A dungeon exists under the entrance 
tower, and beneath the hall is a cellar or store. Access to all parts of the 
castle was gained by mural passages, 

Sir William A Id burgh obtained in 40 Edward HI. il heense to 

crenel I ate his mansuM maturii, and the building seems to have been embattled 
throughout, 

Hare wood Church contains the tombs of many of the above-named persons, 
including that of the celebrated Chief Justice, Sir William Gascoigne, who was 
bom, lived, and died almost beneath the shadow of these walls, and whose 
daughter was the wife of Sir Richard Redman, before mentioned- Shakespeare 
in Ih t - play of Henry part ii., makes the young king, Henry W, to reappoint 
Gascoigne as Chief Justice in return fur his committal, but this docs not appear 
to have been tin lie. 


MARLS E Y {nm-txhltnt) 

r^pHIS castle was in the neighbourhood of Sigston or Be re send Castle, and was 
held by the family of St range waies, who twice intermarried with ihe I’yg-t 
family, the owners of the Sigston and Win too estates. U was probably a budd¬ 
ing of Similar form and date to the latter stronghold. Some portions still remain 
incorporated with the farm buildings belonging to a modern farm-house. 

[.eland mentions the place as "where Strangwaise the Judge budded a 
pretty Castle.” His family had succeeded that of Hotham, who long held 
poss^sMon of HuHsey (see Sigstm, 5 wks). 
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H E L M S L E Y\ is: ear Rjevali.x Abbey {chit/') 


T HE Lordship of Hdmsley m granted by the Conqueror to the Earl of 
Moreton, but passed, temp. Henry L p io Walter d’Espec, or Spec, the great 
leader s! the Battle of the Standard- He, losing his only son in 1122, devised 
Heltmley to his youngest sister Adelina, wife of Peter de Ros or Egos, after 

whom it went to her son 
Robert, called " Fursan/' 
who Wits one of the 
twenty-five barons chosen 
to carry out the pro¬ 
visions uf Magna Charta. 
He built here a castle 
about ( 300 , called “Castle 
Furssm," of which we see 
some remains hi the Lower 
part of the keep with its 
circular - headed aper¬ 
tures* He married Isabel, 
daughter of William the 
Lion, King of Scotland, 
and at her death joined 
the Templars,- 1 3is effigy 
being still at the Temple 
Church, lamdon. Robert 
de Ros died seised of the 
manor and castle, 13 Ed- 
ward | a , and left them to 
his son and heir, William, 
who for eminent services 
performed temp* Edward 
13 . received from King 
Edward ML a tower in 
London to hold as an 



inn Msrxv appurtenant to Helmsley* 

In 1339 this king, appre- 
lie n d t tig an tn vmto 11 by 

the Scots, placed this \\ illiam de Eos m command of the northern district, 
acting from his castle of Hdmsley. He died in 1343, and ins descendants 
continued to possess the property, till it was temporarily confiscated by 
Edward IV. It was afterwards restored to Edmund, the last De Eos, whose 
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sisters became his heirs, and one of them, Eleanor, marrying Sir Robert 
Manners of Eta]], Northumberland* brought him Helmsley, and also Belvojh 
{$.**•)> which bad previously been brought into the De Ros family by marriage. 
One of this family was created Earl of Rutland by Henry VIII* in 1525, and 
the sixth curl of this name, temp, James L, bad an only daughter, Catherine, 
married to George Vi I hers, 1st Duke of Buckingham, who was stabbed by 
Felton, and thus Hetmsky became a part of his large possessions. In 
the Civil War, in 1644, the castle was granted by the Parliament to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the general, but being held for the king by Colonel Jordan 
Crossland, an able and determined cavalier, it was besieged after Mansion 
Moor, by Fairfax himself, who was shot in the shoulder by a musket-ball 
during the siege; he was removed to York in a dangerous condition, 
and it was feared that the wound would prove fatal. The castle being 
forced to surrender was dismantled by order of the House, and partly 
blown up. 

The trustees of the last duke, who recovered Hclmsley at the Restoration, 
sold the property in 1695 to Sir Charles Duncombe, a Secretary to the 
Trcasury f for ^95,000, when 

fr Helmsley, once proud Buckingham's delight, 

Slid to a scrivener* and a City knight." 

He left it to a nephew, one Thomas Brown, who took the name of Bun¬ 
combe, and in 171 built the house and formed the place called Duncombe 
Park, at the gates of which the castle stands. His great-grandson was made 
Lord Favcrsham in 1826. 

The ruins, standing on a gentle eminence on the W + of the town, with the 
keep rising above the grove of trees which surrounds it, form a picturesque 
Object The whole is encircled by a double moat — the outer one—wide and 
deep, tilled from the river Rye, and at the distance of 27 feet is the inner moat, 
50 feet wide, and 20 feet deep 1 the extent of the area contained is about 
10 acres. 

The main entrance is on the S.. through a square tower with a portcullis, 
embattled and niachicolafed above, and strengthened by two circular Hank¬ 
ing towers. There is a gateway into the river court or bailey, of which not 
much remains; the portcullis groove of it can be seen. I he great keep 
occupies the N.E. corner of the inner bailey, its E. side being quite de¬ 
stroyed, the fragments of it lying in the moat ; injured as it is T the structure 
rises to a height of nearly 100 feet above the dungeons below it, 1 he lower 
part dates from the reign of John, anti the turrets and battlements were 
added in the reign of Edward II, The line barbican between the moats 
and the gatehouse was perhaps of the linn- of John, The outer walls of the 
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enceinte on the E, and N, sides have been destroyed, and Hie moat filled 
up. There was an entrance lo the castle also on the N. side, and pait of 
a bridge across the moat remains. On the W., against the moat, is the later 
mansion, added in Elizabeth's reign, with square- headed, heavy mull ion eel 
windows, this range being in good preservation, with many windows still 
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glazed, and a pari remaining roofed, A large upper room* indeed, is still used 
for the rent audit of Lord Favcrsham; and here doubtless the last diike 
carried on his gay life. Beneath the high building, in the corner, is a sub¬ 
terranean passage said to extend to the neighbouring abbey* for not far off, 
in the sweet valley of the Rye, is old Walter d F Espee r s own abbey of Rievaulx, 
certainly one of the most beautiful monastic ruins in the country. 
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HORNBY {thief) 

T HIS stately structure, like Belvoir, has little to show of antiquity in its 
walls, though replacing or overlaying a more ancient abode, as it is 
thought to do, of the St. Qumtins, and having been built by the lirst Lord 
Conyers early in the sixteenth century. All the knowledge we have of its 
origin is from the Itinerary of Inland, who says that the Conyers rose to 
importance through the patronage of Richard, Lord Scrope of Bolton, temp. 
Richard 11 . " Richard, Lord Scrope that bnildid Holton Castle boute the 

he ire general! of St. Quint i tie, that was owner of Hornby Castle in Richemount- 
shtre. This Richard was content that one Confers, a servant [vassal] of his, 
should have the preferment of this warde, and so he had Hornby Castle. 
Gul, Corners, the first lord of that name, grandfather to him that is now (1540), 
dyd great eoste on Horneby Castle, it was before but a meane thing. 
Perhaps a border tower only. 

John Conyers was a Chief Justice, and married Margaret, daughter and heir 
to Anthony St. Quinlin. Their son Christopher is described as of Hornby, 
and Ids sou, again, Sir John Conyers “ of Hornby Castle," was grandfather to 
William, first Lord Conyers, the holder of the existing castle. His family ended 
in his grandson's children, the two sons dying $./>., and the property going to 
the eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married to Thomas Darcy (died 1605), whose 
grandson, Conyers Darcy, was summoned to Parliament in 1661 as Baron 
DArcy and Conyers, and was in 1689 created Lari of Holdcrness. 

The fourth earl left an only daughter to inherit his lands, Amelia Darcy, 
and she, by her marriage in 1773 with Francis Osborne, afterwards fifth duke 
of Leeds, brought Hornby to that family, whose residence it is. 

The castle, which is not very extensive, is built in the form of a quadrangle, 
and lias been modernised to accord with the requirements of the day. ' hie 
ivy-dad tower remains, to which is attached the name of St, Qumtm, m memory 
of the early possessors. 


HULL 

¥ M King Henry VIII. r accompanied by his queen, Katherine Howard, 

I made a progress to the North, and came to Kingstoiv-upOn-HuU. He 
surveyed the town with a view to its security, and ordered that a castle and 
two blockhouses should be erected, with other fortifications for the delence 
of the town. The works were carried out at a cost of ,£23, 755 > which was 
found by the king. Hollar's plan of Hull shows a strong fortification on the 
left bank of the river Hull, extending from the North Bridge over that river 
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to its mouth in the Humber. This fort consisted of two strong circular Mock- 
houses, one beside the bridge, and another at the junction of the two river*, the 
centre of the line being occupied by a kirger fortress, called the castle, a rec¬ 
tangular structure with semicircular bastions ; these three works are connected 
by a strong curtain wall about three-quarters of a mile in length. A citadel 
was erected here in the reign of Charles J I. The blockhouses were of brick. 

In the commencement of the Parliamentary W ar, king Charles attempted 
to make himself master of the important position of Hull, but the gates of 
the town were dosed against him by the governor, Sir John Hot ham, anti 
a more serious attempt in the same year (1643) made by a slrong force under 
the Marquess of Newcastle, failed after a sis weeks' siege,—the new governor, 
Fairfax, placing the country all round under water by means of the sluices. 
Wc know not what part in the warfare was taken by Henry VUl.’9 forts. 


KILTON (minor) 

L IBS near the coast, on the way from Whitby to Saltburn. Here are the 
j remains of an immensely strong fortress, built in Norman times, on the 
summit of a bold promontory, 300 feet long and 60 feet wide, with precipitous 
sides, and ending in a narrow ridge on the W. side, which was defended 
by strong walls still standing: an ancient road led up to this point. I Ire 
outer earthworks have vanished, with the barbican and other defences, but 
the position of the gatchuusc and main entrance can be traced, with its 
protecting ditches, one of which measures 26 feel across. Ord laments the 
destruction w’hich has been permitted, the masonry having been used as a 
quarry for the neighbourhood. Still the buildings can be made out, — lhe 
hall with its two huge fireplaces, anti the great tower on the E., which con¬ 
stitute the most interesting part of the ruins. The castle was semicircular 
in plan, of Early English style, built perhaps at the end of the twelfth 
century ; there are good loops and two lancet windows in it. 

Kilton Manor, like Danby, came to the Thwengs by Lucia, the daughter 
of Peter de Bros, lord of Skelton, and her granddaughter, also Lucia, being 
a coheiress, brought Kilton to her husband, Kir Robert Lumley, temp, 
Edward ill. With this family it remained till 19 Henry VI11., when George 
Lumley, the owner, was tried For his share in the insurrection called the 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace, " and was beheaded : then Kilton Castle passed by 
attainder to the Crown. 

Afterwards the place became the property of a family called Tullie, and 
from them came to the Rev, Dr, Waugh, Chancellor of Carlisle, whose 
daughters sold it to Mr. John Wharton, the predecessor of the present 
proprietor. There are some remains of the old manor-house. 
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KIRK B Y'MA L ZE A RD {twi-txisftfii) 

T HIS Stronghold of the Percy family was situated a few miles to the li. oi 

Ripon, upon an eminence commanding an extensive range of country to 
_ . „ - ».■_* _ _ \i. l Aomchtrf‘ It was one of ihc 



front to the Kesbeck stream, and with a pool on the north side. 


K1 RKBY-RA V E N S W A 'I' H (minor) 

A BOUT live miles NAV. from Richmond, was the seat of ihe historic family 
of Fitzhugh. At the time of the Domesday Survey, iiodin, the progenitor 
of that line, obtained the manor here, and as the high ground was already 
occupied by the church, either he or his successor was forced to make their 
dwelling and forti es in the swampy ground below. Uland says loir. i 33 rt >' 
« tovenswaitiie Caatd, in a mares [marish] grownde, and a par tee on a title 
hangginge grownde by it. , . . Lord Parr is owner thereof. The casile, except' 
mg 2 or 3 square towers, and a faire stable .with a conduct [conduit j cutmumg 

to the haull-side, hath nothing memorable/’ 

And Camden, sixty years later, wrote: " Ravenswortli Castle rears its head 
with a large extent of ruinous walls, which had barons of us own, named bibs 
Hugh of old Saxon descent, . . . and famous to the time of Henry \ IL, for their 
great estates acquired by marriage with the heiresses of the illustrious families 
of Fumeaux and Marmioti, which at the last came by females to the Fumes, 
Lords Dacre of the South, and to the Parrs.” '[’he FiUhughs were a notable 
family, many of them being renowned in the history of the country, and some 
being crusaders. They were usually buried at Jervaux Abbey, where, among 
others, is Hie tomb of’ Henry, Lord FifchUgh, who attended Henry V. at Agin- 
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court with 66 men-at-arms and 109 archers; he fought also in the Holy Land, 
and died at Ravensworfh. 

The remains of this castle, which, like Richmond, covers a much larger 
space of ground than any other in this part of the country, consisted of three 
quadrangles formed by the buildings around them, and of eight chief towers, 
all of them square; but their remains arc so broken up and so liltte distinguished 
architecturally, that it is impossible to determine their antiquity, though there 
are certain Norman forms {Whitaker^ The S. front seems to have been semi¬ 
circular. The whole area is covered with hillocks and low banks indicating 
the remains of masonry, in a turret, near the middle and between two of the 
courts, is the following inscription in the black-letter of Henry Vlll.’s time : — 

{The fpT . 6 ud . itj'c . bits . fans . $ arise . alptia * & 00 * 

La&irutn.) Christas dominus Jesus via fwn et origo alpha *t omega. 

This seems to be the work of some disciple of the Reformation, and surrounds 
a small oratory of the castle, Ravctiswath was transferred, at the death of Lord 
Fit ash ugh (to Henry VIII,), to the Farrs, one of whom, being a Protestant, may 
have caused the inscription to be set up. 


KNARESBOROUGH (miner) 

I X the beautiful valley of the Nidd, where a lofty cliff projects into the stream; 

on the summit of this, some 250 feet above the river, was built this old 
fortress. Knaresburg was in Saxon times the head of an extensive lordship, 
including the large tract of the forest of the same name, and was royal 
property. William I. granted the lands to one of his followers, Serlo de Burg, 
who probably began the buildings which his grandson Eustace Fits John, 
a Justiciary in the North with Walter Lespec of "the Standard,” completed. 
Eustace was the lord of Alnwick Castle also by his marriage with Beatrice de 
Vescy, and their eldest son took his mother's name and continued at Alnwick. 
His other sou Richard married Albreda tie Lacy, heiress of Pontefract Castle 
and honour, to which her son John succeeded in U93, together with 
Knaresborough, :md then took his mother's name of De Lacy, for hitherto the 
family seem to have had no name. Eustace Fit it John built Alnwick Castle, 
and added to Knaresborough, dying in 1157, when the Crown granted it to 
various castellans. 

One of the first of these was Hugh de M orville, one of die murderers of 
Thomas a Bucket in 1170, and one of the memories of this castle is that it 
afforded a refuge to the four assassins during a whole year. The Estotevillcs 
or Stutevilies were governors there, and temp. King John it was held by Brian 
de Lisle, who added the ditch arid some buildings to the castle. Henry III. 
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granted Knareshorough to Hubert de Burgh, and afterwards conferred the 
manor and honour on his brother Richard, King of the Romans, who founded 
a priory on the river bank below the castle. Edward II* gave the place to 
Piers Gavcston, and in 1371 Edward IIL granted all to his son John of 
Gaunt, since when it has ever remained in the Duchy of Lancaster. They 
shut up the captive King Richard 13 . here before taking him to Pontefract, 
and from this (he keep lias ever since been called the King's Tower. 

The area enclosed, 

which was oval in shape, 1 

is 2^ acres; the lines of 
the externa] walls being 
discernible, with six cir¬ 
cular mural towers. Be¬ 
sides the gorge of the 
Nidd there are two ravines 
which protected the castle 
on other sides, while there 
is a broad ditch on the 
land front* The outer 
wall was 7 to 8 feet thick, 
and from 30 to 40 feel 
high, but it has been quite 
destroyed and removed, 
except close to the keep ; 
it edges the cliff and the 
ravines and ditch, outside 
which latter is the town, 
built under the castle's 
shelter, the entrance gate¬ 
way being in front of 

#. A „*„ _ KNARESBO ROUGH 

die town between two 
Hanking mural towers; 

the arch of ihe gateway is gone, but the portcullis and gate grooves re¬ 
main, and the place of the drawbridge over the ditch* A cross wall divided 
the area into an E, and a W, or inner ward, the keep being placed un the line 
of this wall, whereby it was made to form the passage, or gatehouse in fact, 
from nne ward to the other, and was provided with drawbridges. 

There are considerable remains of the keep, which must have been of grand 
design and finish ; it was rectangular, 64 feet long by 52 feet broad, but the X., 
angle is lost. The W. angle has a turret, some 60 feet above the court. The 
SAV. front, looking into the inner court, is the most perfect; it consists of a 
large apartment on the first floor with Decorated windows and a fireplace ; 
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below in the basement is a large kitchen having a beautifully vaulted roof* 
and supported by two pillars, with three or four other rooms, underneath 
being a small dungeon with a staircase- On the first floor are two line pointed 
doorways, one with a portcullis groove, and with arrangements in the masonry 
for raising and lowering a bridge which gave access from the roadway on 
arches in the outer court, a part of which roadway remains There is nothing 
left of the upper room in the keep, which had a wooden floor. The ornaments 
and details are late Decorated of Edward 11 . (dark). 

We owe the destruction of this fine castle and its beautiful details chiefly 
to the fire of Parliamentary guns in the Civil War, at which time, in 1644, it 
was besieged for about a month by Colonel [alburn, who was sent, after the 
easy capture of Tie kb ill, to demand the surrender of Knaresborough, then 
held for the king by the townsmen, who determined to hold out, relying 
on a promise of assistance from the North. Unprepared for such resistance, 
Lilhurn sent to York for two guns with which he battered the walls from 
Callow Hill, but to little effect, until he was traitorously informed of a weak 
point in the defences, and opened fire upon this irom a new battery near Brig- 
gate, then a garden. The garrison, who were meanwhile reduced to a state 
of famine, maintained an heroic defence, and made serious sallies on the 
besiegers' lines, but a breach being effected and the storming imminent, they 
offered a parley, and surrendered on honourable terms. In the csistle were 
found four pieces of fine ordnance, a Large store of arms and powder, and 
silver plate and valuables worth ^1500, with other booty. In 1648, the castle 
was dismantled and made into the ruin we see. 


LF C O N F I K L D (noTi-twistenf) 

A N old castle of the Ptrcys, 2I miles .V, from Beverley. Iceland wrote: 

u Lekingfdd is a large House & stondith withyn a greate mote yn 
one very spat ins Courts 3 partes of die House, saving the meant gate that 
is made of Hr ike, is a! of tyuibre The 4 Parte is made of Stone & sum 

Bribe." The lands were given to the De Brus family, and in the reign of King 

John Henry Percy married Isabel de Bins, and received from her brother 
Peter de Brus certain hinds in I^contield, on the curious tenure that every 
Christmas day lie should call upon the lady of Skelton Castle and should 
lead her to mass. In 1308 Henry Percy obtained a licence lo crenel I ate and 

fortify his house of Leconlield, and his successor Henry, 2nd Earl of 

Northumberland,, made this castle his chief residence, some of his children 
being born in if. 

After Tow ton Field the manor was granted to George t Duke of Clarence, 
but in 1469 the Northumberland estates were restored to the new earl, who 
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lived here till lie was slain by Die mob at Cocklcdge. The fifth earl Henry 
Algernon, lived in great state here mid at Wnesselj as is shown by the regula¬ 
tions for his household, drawn up in 1512; and in 1541 he entertained at this 
castle and at Wressel King Henry VI l L, when on his northern Journey* but 
was himself absent 

After the attainder oi the Percys, John Dudley, the new Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, obtained Leconfield and its castle, but when Queen Mary deprived 
him of his head (1553), the place was restored to Thomas Percy, seventh earl. 

But further affliction befell the Percys. The ninth earl was fined .£30,000 by 
the Star Chamber, and was imprisoned during fifteen years for neglecting to 
ad minister the oath of supremacy to a Percy relative* who had been concerned 
in the Gunpowder Plot. This fine so greatly impoverished him that lie could 
no longer find money to keep up his castles* and so they fel] to decay. The 
site of Leconfield is a little SAM of the village, and it must have been a very 
large and strong place; the moat spoken of by Lcland is about half a mile in 
circumference, enclosing nearly 4 acres. In 1574 it was reported that the decay 
of this castle was much more serious than that of VVressel; that new roofs were 
required and new timbers; that the surveyors “ cannot speke of the particular 
harmes of the said bowse, the waste is :ft> universal." And in alt probability it 
never was repaired, but was afterwards demolished, and the materials used 
for the mending of VVressel; a return of these i> extant* showing what wood, 
glass, and carved or painted work was thus removed in the reign of James I. 
This seems an authentic instance of the causes which have effected the dis¬ 
appearance of *0 many of our mediaeval fortresses. 


L E li D S ( m rMxisteni) 

I T seems likely that the castle of l>eeds was built shortly after the accession of 
William L.„ by one of the Pnganvl family, who were feudatories of the great 
Anglo-Norman house of De Lacy of Pontefract ( Wardtli). The site of it is 
the ground now surrounded by the streets called Millhill, Bishopsgatc, and the 
\V\ part of Boar Lane. It is said to have been besieged and taken by Stephen 
on his inarch into Scotland in 1139, and the only other historical interest 
attached to it is that it was the scene of the imprisonment of King Richard II. 
after Ins deposition. Hardy ng's Chronicle says :— 

lk The King then sent Kyng Richard to Ledis, 

There to he keptc surely ; 

Fro thens after 10 Pykeryng went he nedes* 

And to Knauesburgh after led was he p 
Bui to Pountfrcie last where he did die/* 
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After this the castle is not noticed, nor is anything known of its destruction ; 
nothing whatever remains of it. There was an outpost work on the N. belong¬ 
ing to it, a tower near Lydgate, the foundation stones of which were chanced 
on many years ago, deep in the ground, 


M A L T O N (non-txistmf) 

T HE lordship of Maiton was given by the Conqueror to one Ciiil>ert 
Tyson, who left it with other lands to his son William, whose daughter 
possessed it at her death. Her son Eustace FiUjohn ludd the lordship 
and castle of Maiton temp. Henry l., with whom he was m great favour, 
and who gave him the towns of Midton, and of Alnwick in Northumberland. 
He took tilt* side of the Empress Maud, and opposed Stephen to the length 
of giving over Alnwick and Mutton Castle to David, King of Scotland, who, 
occupying the latter, did much injury to the neighbourhood, till Thurston, 
Archbishop of York, defeated and drove out the Scottish garrison. Then 
Eustace shelved his patriotism so far as to light in the ranks of the Scuts 
army at the Battle of the Standard; but making peace afterwards with 
Stephen, he rebuilt the burnt town of Maiton, which was thereafter called 
"New Maiton/* and died lighting in Wales for Henry II. in U^d. His 
son William assumed the name of Vcscy, and in the family under that 
name Maiton continued till temp, Edward II., when, the owner iumig 
killed at Bannockburn without heirs, the estates fell to the Crown, Hit- 
manor remained in the possession of a family who took the name of 
Vcscy until the reign of Henry VUL, when it was broken up by mar¬ 
riages among the families of Clifford, Conyers, and Eure, which Iasi obtained 
Old Maiton. Ralph, Lord Eure, temp. James !., built a fine mansion on 
the site of the Norman castle ; but in 1674 Iris two granddaughters, living 
heiresses of tire estate, quarrelled over its division, and the whole edifice, 
with the exception of the lodge, was pulled down to satisfy their claims. 
Then this lodge and the manor were acquired lay Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
who iti 1758 was made I-ord Maiton, and afterwards Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham. and his son’s nephew, Earl Fitxwilliam, succeeded in 1781 to the 
manor of Maiton, 

In Iceland’s Itinerary, he says: “The Caste! of Maiton hath been larg, 
as it upperith from the mine. There is al this time no habitation in it, hut 
a metre house for a farmer." Of course nothing now exists. 
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M A R K E N FIE L D {minor) 

A GRAN D castellated and moated house of defence, situated three miles 
S.W. from Ripon. It was the home of a family of that name of long 
standing in the county and of importance, one of whom, John du Merkyngteld, 
in the reign of Edward I!., obtained a licence to crenellate his house in 1311, 
and erected this castle. One of the family. Sir Thomas, with his wife Dio nisi a, 
is buried in a fine tomb in Ripon Minster. They died at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

tn 1511, among the gentry who went with l#nrds Lumley and Latimer and 
Conyers to Flodden Field, with their tenants and servants, rode 

11 Sir N iiibn Markeinilk* 

In armour coat of cunning work,* 

having succeeded his father Sir Thomas fas above) in his honours and estates, 
He died 20 Henry VIII., and was followed by Ills son Sir Thomas, knight, who 
died 1550, and was succeeded by his son Thomas, aged seventeen, who had 
livery of Iris falher's inheritance in the second of Elizabeth, Rut he had little 
good from it, for in 1569 he look an active part in the insurrection called " I he 
Rising of the North," being prompted thereto by his unde, Richard Norton, 
who was one of the more prominent leaders, and who was the bearer of the 
famous banner : 

“The Norton’s ancyutit had tfm rrosse, 

And the five wounds our Lord did bcare.' 

This rebellion is written of in the accounts of the castles of Barnard and Hranee- 
petll, Durham, and was of terrible consequences lit those who took part in it. 
Young Marked lie Id, after being hidden, like the Earl of Westmorland, in Scotland 
by Lord Hume, escaped to the Low Countries, and like the earl also dragged out 
a weary existence in exile, ;l pensioner on the pittances doled out by the King 
of Spain. His estates were forfeited to the Crown, and Murkenlield became 
the property of the E^gertuiis, Earls of Bridgwater, and was so held until its 
purchase by Sir Fletcher Norton, the first Lord Grant ley, and Baron Markcn- 
lieid— being now held by his descendants. The house is still inhabited, being 
built on the plan of a large courtyard made up of the main building, which 
is in the form of the letter L- in the N.E. angle, and the stables and out¬ 
buildings, surrounded by a wide moat. The hall occupies the whole N. side- 
a noble building, about 40 feet long, lighter! by four Decorated pointed 
windows, two on either side —with its wooden screens and minstrels’ gallery. 
At the S.E, is the chapel, which is reached also by a doorway from the dais 
Of the hall. At the E. end of the hall is the solar, with a large garderobe 
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attached lo il. The rest of the house is Perpendicular, of the lift cent h century. 
The kitchen and cellars, &c., are in the vaulted basement. Access to the upper 
rooms is given bv a newel stair enclosed in a turret, which leads to the battle¬ 
ments, and is capped with its original pointed roof. Nine shields of arms 
ornament the courtyard, bearing the coats of the various families related, 

J, H. Parker observes that this manor-house bears a greater resemblance to 
Southern than lo Northern buildings, since the use of targe Decorated windows, 
lacing the moal, is not characteristic of a house built for defence. 


MIDDLEMAN! {chit/) 

T HIS famous stronghold of the Nevills, the most important after Ruby of 
the many they possessed, and the favourite home of the great Earl of 
Warwick, the Kingmaker, stands on high ground over the river Ure at the 
entrance of Wensleydnk in the moor country of the North Riding, N.W, of 
Ripon, The lands of Middkliam were part of the territory granted to Alan, 
sun of Eudo of Brittany, by the Conqueror. This Alan founded Richmond 
Castle, which is not far off, and he gave the manor of Middleham to his brother 
Ribald, whose grandson Robert Fits Ralph was the builder of the keep of this 
castle in nyt. He married Hclewise, daughter and heir of Ralph tie GlanvtUe 
of Covcrdak, where that lady founded the abbey of that name. His grandson 
Ralph Fite Raoulph left three daughters only, the eldest of whom, Mary, married 
Robert, eldest son of Robert de Nevill, lord of Ruby and Brancepdh, and 
thus brought the honour and castle of Middlcham tu the Nevills, who enjoyed 
the possession for nearly 250 years. This Robert was caused by his wife to 
he barbarously mutilated on account of a liaison which he had formed with a 
lady in Craven, and died soon after, when his son Ralph succeeded, who, dying 
in 1331, was followed first by his eldest son Robert, called “The Peacock of the 
North," and then by his second son Ralph. This lord of Middleham died 
41 Edward 111 . (13^7)1 and was succeeded by his son John, Baron Nevill, 
whose eldest son by Ins first wife was Ralph, the great Earl of Westmorland, 
Earl Marshal of England, whose abode was at Urancepeth. This John Nevill 
must have been a personage of high worth and importance, since lie married 
a> his second wife Joan Beaufort, the daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by whom, be had a daughter, Cecilia or Cicely, "The Rose of Raby," 
mother of King Edward IV. and of Richard 111 . (see BtrkftamsUad t Herts), 
by Richard, Duke of York; and an eldest son Richard,created Earl of Salisbury, 
who was Lird of Middkliam, and was beheaded after the battle of Wakefield, 
and whose eldest son was Richard the King-maker, Ear! of Warwick in his 
wife's right, killed at Barnet in 1471, when all Ins property, including Middkliam, 
was confiscated by the Crown. This great man lived chiefly at Middldiam, 
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and seems to have sought the soli Hide and security of this fortress in the 
many troubled periods o! his life* It was here that it is said lie confined 
King Edward IV* after surprising and capturing him in his camp at Wolscy. 
Edward was placed there by Warwick under the custody of the Archbishop 
of York, Warwick's brother. Edward was allowed to hunt in the park, and 
one day was met by a strong force of his friends, who enabled him to make 
good his escape. Edward gave Middle-ham to his brother Richard, Duke of 
York, afterwards Richard Ill* He seems to have been attached to this place, 
and to have lived there frequently, and his only suit by Anne, the daughter 
of Warwick, was born in this castle and died in it. There is scarcely any 
mention of Middle ham in history after that epoch, and the fabric was probably 
neglected, though inhabited partially in the seventeenth century i the finishing 
stroke being put to its existence when the Roundhead Committee at York, 
during the Civil War, sent orders to make the place untenable, at which time 
the walls were rent and greatly injured by gunpowder, huge masses of them 
now lying about the ruins. The castle was sold long ago to Mr, Wood of 
Littleton, an ancestor of the present owner. It stands a little above the town, 
the N. side of the fortress, where is the entrance, being next the town : the whole 
is in ruins. The plan is an oblong rectangular enclosure, measuring 245 feet 
by 190 feet, having at three of the corners of the outer wall a square tower, 
and at the fourth a circular or drum tower, three storeys in height* The walls, 
which are about 30 feet high, and 3 to 4 yards thick, and exist partly on three 
sides, had attached to them inside numerous chambers and offices, the designa¬ 
tion of which can now scarcely be made out* lit the centre of the area stands 
tin- Norman keep of ityi, measuring 100 feel by Ho feet, and 55 feet in height, 
having at its E* face a grand ascent of many steps leading to the entrance, and 
a barbican which contained an oratory ; besides the gate at the top of the 
stairs there was another half-way up, and a third at the vestibule* The keep 
is built of coursed rubble with ashlar dressings and is divided unequally by 
the usual Norman wall in the middle, with a vaulted basement of two chambers 
on the ground level, and state rooms upon the first lloor, where was the grand 
hall, very lofty, and lighted by round-headed windows, with an adjoining apart¬ 
ment on the W, side ; there were two large fireplaces, the shafts of which rise 
clear of the roof. There are two small rooms, perhaps garde robes, in the centre 
buttresses. The buildings of the outer ward, which are of the Decorated period, 
and were rebuilt by the N evil Is between 1331 and *367, encroach so much 
round the keep as lo leave little space between the buildings ; some of the state 
chambers of these dwellings must have been very grand. On the outside 
of the enceinte, on the S* and E* fronts, are indications of a ditch* The 
home of a character so interesting in English history as the Earl of Warwick, 
Richard the Third, and Anne Nevilt, is worthy of more than a passing glance, 
however ruined* 
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MULGRAV E {minor} 


BOUT a quarter of a mile from the modern seal of the Norm an by family, 


A near Whitby, lies the rnhi of this ancient castle, on a ridge between 
two ravines, through which flow two rapid streams, rendering it difficult of 
access. It is supposed to have been formed in very early times upon the site 
of a Roman work, by a Northumbrian earl named Wad a, who was concerned 
in the murder of “ Ethclred of Northumberland " {Hi»dcrv^U)i but the whole 
tradition savours of folk-lore and fiction. The place was long a stronghold 
of the !)c Mauleys, whose fortunes arc said by Dngdale to have been formed 
by King John, who had used the services of one of them, named Peter, in 
the murder at Rouen of his nephew Prince Arthur. This man he caused to 
be married to Isabel, daughter of Roller l de Turn ham, and heiress of Mulgrave. 
Seven De Mauleys of the name of Peter successively enjoyed the estate 
and castle, but the seventh dying without issue, the inheritance passed by 
his sisters into various hands. At Iasi, about 1625, il came to Edmund, 
l>ord Sheffield, whom Elizabeth had made a Knight of the Garter, and who 
was created Earl of Mulgrave by Charles I. The family failing temp. 
George II,, a lease of the Mulgrave estates Was granted to Constantine Phipps, 
of the Anglesey family, who was made Lord Mulgrave in 1767, and who 
permanently acquired the estates by purchase, for the sum of 30,000, and 
an annual quit-rent to Government. 

There have been considerable buildings on this i tigged site, consisting of 
large state rooms and domestic offices, bakeries, Sic., and the remains are 
mostly Edwardian, with additions of later days. There are some very large 
fireplaces and chimneys, but not much remains that is of interest or remarkable. 
It ]■> said that many farm-houses have been built from these ruin*. The entrance 
to the outer court is on the W. between two circular lowers, one of which is 
of great height, and is covered with ivy; outside the walls there is a deep 
ditch crossed by a drawbridge. The keep i> square, with a round turret at 
each angle; at the 5 .E. angle of the outer wall are the remains of a square 
lower, the inside measurement of which is 12 feet by 0 feet; if two storeys 
high, and a fireplace exists in it. The whole is in a very ruinous state* The 
area is irregular in shape, and extends 110 yards E. to VV., by So yards. 


N O R I H A L L 11 K I' Q N {hqh- sjrisftttfy 
CASTLE stood at this place, on the W. side of the town, said to have 



/\ been built by Bishop t>alfrrdus Rufus, who was Chancellor in the reign 
of Henry l. William Cumin, Chancellor of Scotland, on the death of the 
Bishop of Durham in 1140, usurped the see, and field this fortress for three 
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years ; he is said by some to have been its builder : lie yielded it to Bishop 
Hugh Pudsay in 1144, and this Prince Bishop added to and fortified it in 
the year iry3 r and then gave it over to his nephew Hugh* Count of Barre. 
This must have drawn on him the wrath of that royal destroyer of castles, 
King Henry II., who obliged the bishop to demolish the building, though he 
offered a large sum to redeem it; nor does it appear to have been ever rebuilt. 
All that Leland saw in 133ft was “the ditches and the dungeon hille wher it 
sumtvine stood/' 

The bishops had also a palace which stood near the church, said to 
have been 11 strange of building & Welle motid/' It was quite a ruin in 
1658, and is represented as being in 1694 u a weather-beaten castle, demo¬ 
lished with age and the ruins of time—a receptacle for bats and buzzards, 
owls and jackdaws/' A considerable portion of the gatehouse was standing 
about 140 years ago, of which not the smallest vestige now remains. 

The castle mound is a relic of still earlier times j it is 100 feet in dia¬ 
meter and 20 feet in height, and is surrounded by a dry ditch. At a slight 
distance arc the remains of a rampart and a ditch, beyond which a third dry 
ditch and rampart formed an outer defence* The whole must have been a 
formidable work. 


PIC KE R I N G {mimr) 

L ELAND in his Itinerary says; “This Castelle hath louggid to the Lancaster 
j blonde; but who made the Caste 11 cor who was the owner of it before 
the Lancasters, I could not lerne there -/ 1 Indeed there is no record of the place 
until 32 Henry ill, (12501, when William, Lord Daere, was constituted keeper 
of Pickering Castle. After this Henry gave it to his son, Edmund Crunch hack, 
from whom it came to his son Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded 
after the defeat at Boroiighbridge, at Pontefract, in 1322, when his estates were 
forfeited by Edward IL, who made Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
governor of Pickering. The castle and manor have both been attached to 
the Duchy of Lancaster ever since John of Gaunt obtained them and the other 
estates through his wife Blanche, the granddaughter of Henry, brother of the 
beheaded earl, who obtained a reversal of the attainder. Henry of Boling- 
broke, when he landed at Ravenspnr in 1399# first to this castle, where 

he was joined by his Northern allies, and to Pickering also was his victim, 
Richard II, taken before being made away with at Pontefract, as is recorded 
in Hardyng's Chronicle (*te L&etfs t 1 WAr). 

In the Parliamentary War, Cromwell's troops opened a battery against this 
castle from the opposite side of the valley, and succeeded in driving a large 
breach into the V. wall. One may stilt see, on the crest of the opposite lull, 
two or three grassy hillocks which mark the site of this battery. William ILL 
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sold a tong lease nf Pickering to one Hart at a yearly rent of fro, after which it 
passed into the possession of various persons. 

The castle stands at the Sf. of the town, on the brow of the hill; the walls of 
it and the towers being continued round the hill side ; in the words of Lei and : 
« in the first Court of it be 4 tourers, of the which one is called Rosamonrie’s Toure. 
In the ynner Court he also 4 t cures, whereof the kepe is one. The Caste He 
w;tulles and the toitres be neatly weDe, The loggins that be vn the ynner Court 
that be of timber, be in ruintC* Tlie cross walls divide the area into three 
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courts, and where they meet is the keep, which is multangular, and stood on 
a circular mound surrounded by a deep ditch. Tin* Mill Tower, on the left of 
the entrance, and the Devil's Tower, on the outer wall, close to the moat of 
the keep, and the Rosamond Tower (so called because pair Rosamond is said 
to have been imprisoned there), in the Outer Court, three storeys high, are 
tolerably perfect, and are of Edwardian architecture, but there are some 
remains of earlier Norman work. There is a sallyport in the Devil’s Tower 
giving to the outer ditch. 'Hie chapel is poor. Lovely views are seen from 
various parts of this castle over the well-wooded country around. 


PONTEFRACT (chief) 


W HERE the ruins of this fine castle stand on its commanding height, 
was an earlier fortress from which its English lord was espelled bv 
the Conqueror, to make room for Jtbcrt de Lacy, to whom he granted 150 
manors in Yorkshire, In most cases the Norman choice of sites followed the 
Saxon lead, which in very many cases throughout the land had depended 
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on the previous military experience of Hie Romans or of the Hritons. 
William ordered the erection of this castle, recognising the great importance 
of its position, which commanded the main road from Doncaster to York, 
with the passage of the river Aire, and also the intersection of the road from 
Chester and the Riching Street at Castlcford, where was the Roman station 
uf Luge lit mm (Stuktky). Ik; Lacy founded the castle about 1080, together 
with the chapel of St, Clement inside it. He was succeeded by his son 
Robert (who, or perhaps bis brother, built Clltheroe, Lancaster), and with Ins 
son 11 be r t, on the death of Rufus, espoused the cause of Robert Courthouse 
against Henry 1 ., who in return dispossessed them of their lands, and granted 
these first to William Traverse, and afterwards to Guy De la Val, a barun who 
was there temp, Stephen. Then llbert de Ltey regained his property, and 
Henry his brother succeeding, built the later Norman work of the castle, 
hi IJ93 Albreda, his sister and heiress, brought it in marriage to Richard 
Ribs Eustace, Count of Chester, and. their son assumed his mother's name of 
De Lacy, John de Lacy succeeding in 1213, married Margaret, daughter of 
Hawise, Countess uf Lincoln, and coheir of Ramil pli, Earl of Chester and 
Lincoln, at whose death these titles were transferred to John de Lacy, before 
liis death in 1240. The grandson of this man, Henry de Lacy, Karl of Lincoln, 
was perhaps tile best of his race ; lie married the daughter of Longspec, and 
in her right became Karl of Salisbury, Kart Henry lost his two sons early, 
one of them being drowned at Denbigh Castle, and the oilier killed by falling 
when he was attempting to run round the battlements of one of the towers 
of Pom fret Castle, After the death of this poor buy, De Lacy, dying in 1310, 
made King Kdwurd L heir to all his estates, and at his death the king 
Conferred them on his own brother Edmund “ Crouch hack," Karl of Lancaster, 
yneen Margaret “ of France,' 1 Edward’s second wife, was staying at Pontefract 
when, on a hunting expedition to Drotherton, she was unexpectedly confined 
of her eldest son Thomas, who was stir named of that place. Then, after the 
failure of the De Lacys, Pontefract became Indeed 11 u bloody prison," 

Earl Henry left a daughter Alice, who was married tu the king's nephew 
Thomas, the son of Edmund Crouch back : this was Thomas Plantagenet, the 
great Earl of Lancaster, the hitter enemy of his weak cousin’s favourites, 
Gaveston and the two Despencers, and therefore the beloved of England, 
and, like Simon de Monlforl, worshipped as a saint when dead, lie was 
a mighty builder, and, as owner of Duitstanbnrgh, at that fortress erected 
extensive additions, while at Kenilworth lie made the Lancaster Buildings. 
Here at Pontefract he built the Swillington Tower, mid some of the best 
portions of the structure. After the defeat at Doronghbridgc he was t:iken to 
Pontefract, where his cousin, the w r eak and vindictive Edward, awaited him, 
and imprisoned him in the Swillington Tower; then, brought into his own 

hall, lie was tried and condemned by Ins enemies, and was beheaded on the 
voi*. II, 2 H 
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hill above, which still bears the name of St. Thomas. The earldom and 
property were suffered to pass to his brother Henry, whose son was created 
in 1351 Duke of Lancaster. He died without male issue, and the cattle 
and honour of Pontefract went with his daughter Blanche in marriage to 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward IIL, who in her right became Duke 
of Lancaster. He lived partly here, and rebuilt and restored some portions 
of the castle, which at his death (1399) passed to his son Henry of Bolingbrokc, 
Duke of Hereford, who at once deposed his cousin, Richard II., and usurped 
the crown. Then occurred at Pontefract the cruel murder of Richard either, 
as given by Shakespeare, at the hands of Sir Piers Exton, or more probably, 
according to Archbishop Scrope, by the slow torture of starvation. Richard 
had confiscated Hulingbroke's estates, and thus Henry took his revenge. 
Since the accession of Henry IV. Pontefract has always vested in the 
Crown. 

This king was a frequent visitor at Pontefract, and in 1405 came thither 
to receive from Ins crafty supporter the Earl of Westmorland, Archbishop 
Scrope, and Mowbray, the voting Earl Marshal, victims of Nevill's treachery 
at Shipton Moor. The warlike prelate, having acted ns n prime mover in 
placing the crown on Henry's head, took in 1405 a leading part in a Northern 
revolt, set about ostensibly to lighten the burdens of the clergy and others, 
and to free the country from unjust exactions, A Yorkshire force, Nooo strong, 
led by Scrope and Mowbray, advanced from York against tile royal troops 
under the earl and Prince John, encamped on Shipton Moor, six miles NAY. 
of York, Here Xevill, at a parley held between the two forces, pretending 
sympathy with Scrope's manifesto, and extreme friendship, joined hands with 
him over a friendly cup of wine in view of the rebel troops, who were thereby 
persuaded that all was conceded, and at once disbanded in large numbers. 
Then the earl’s men took possession of the ground, made prisoners of the 
archbishop and the Karl Marshal, and hurried them off under guard to 
Pontefract to await the king's arrival. When Henry arrived, the archbishop, 
who had been watching for him from the castle battlements, came down 
to meet him, throwing himself at his feet ; but the king, refusing to hear 
him. had him hustled away to Bishopthorpe, and following thither himself, 
caused trial and condemnation to be carried out at once in the hall of that 
palace. Tile Chief Justice, Gascoigne, refused to pronounce sentence of death 
upon an Archbishop of York, but by Henry's order both Scrope and the 
Karl Marshal were led away towards York and were beheaded in a field 
near the city. 

Here were tried the abettors of the Earl of Northumberland and Lord 
Bardolph; and Pontefract became the prison of the unfortunate King Janies 1 , 
of Scotland, made prisoner, and so long held by Henry IV. ; and in the next 
reign (he accomplished Duke of Orleans, with other prisoners from Agmcouri, 
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was confined in it. Henry V. writes in 1419: "Wherefore I wolle that the 
Due of Orliance he kept stille within the Castil of Pomfrot with owte goyng 
to Rohertis place or to any othre disport, for it is bettre he kik his disport then 
\vc were discevued " f /’tics 1 ttti /r autogr<ipfi£ t Xf hscm >n)- 

Many stirring events occurred here during the Wars of the Roses. At the 
close of the year 1460 the Royalist leader, the Duke of Somerset, repaired to 
Pontefract before the battle of Wakefield, with his Lancastrian contingent, and 
after that bloody light* the Earl of Salisbury, Richard Nevill, father tu the King¬ 
maker, was carried wounded to the castle, with other ’Yorkist persons of 
distinction, alt of whom were, with short shrift, next morning beheaded. 

Three months after this (March 1461), the newly proclaimed king, Edward 
IV,, and the Earl of Warwick were at Pontefract with their forces two days prior 
to the great battle of Towton; but the story of Warwick killing his charger 
under the castle walls, to animate his troops when on the march towards the 
enemy, is not worthy of credit, although from the legend of the Red Horse in 
Warwickshire (sec Fuffrrokf) some foundation for it may have occurred during 
a panic at Towton Field. Then Edward, returning to Pontefract, reverently 
restored to the coffin of his father, Richard, buried there, the head which, since 
his death at Wakefield, had surmounted one of the gales of York. Edward IV , 
was here again in 1463, and again, in great state, in 147X, remaining a week. 
Hither were sent by Richard III., in 1483, his unfortunate victims, Earl Rivers, 
Sir Richard Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan and Hawse, for execution without even 
the formality of a trial, and they were beheaded at this bloodstained castle. 
The leaders of the insurrection called " The Pilgrimage of Grace,” which broke 
out in defence of the old creed in 1 rV. came to Pontefract with their w hole fort es 
and succeeded in obtaining temporary possession of the fortress from Lord 
Darcv, and Ijee, the Archbishop of York, who were secretly favourable to their 
cause. Elizabeth, towards the end of her reign, repaired the castle and 
restored the chapel; and in 1603 James I. came thither, the castle and honour 
being part of his queen's dower. 

In the Civil War, Pontefract became a military post of great importance, 
keenly contended for on both sides. It was the ml lying-place for the ca\,dier* 
of Y'orkshire, and was garrisoned by a very strong force of gentry and 
volunteers, under the command of Sir William Lowther. At Christmas, after 
the victory at Marston Moor (July 1644), Fairfax came before the castle and 
opened the siege; his main attack was on the NAY. angle, where he threw 
down one of the seven towers, called the Piper, which llanked the defences, and 
which carried down with il a part of the wall. I he breach was made good 
with earth at once, anti the enemy then ruined the S.h. angle, near the Kings 
Tower, an attack winch the garrison met by countermining, no easy matter in 
the solid rock. G real spirit was shown nil both sides, especially in the hemic 
sallies of the garrison, who were at length weakened by losses of men arid by 
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dearth of stores. At this moment they were relieved by Sir M, Langdalc and 
2000 men from Oxford, at whose coming the enemy (March i, 1645) broke 
up in haste, and raised the siege. Very' shortly after, however, they again 
beset the place, and after a second siege, which lasted three months, succeeded 
in obtaining its surrender. In Pontefract was recovered for the king by 
a ruse ; Colonel Momce, a young officer who had faced both ways, introduced 
some carts with provisions into the castle, accompanied by a few soldiers 
disguised as peasants, who surprised the guard and captured the fortress. It 
was an old trick, which succeeded at Scarborough Castle and on other occa¬ 
sions in ancient times, and irritated by it, the Parliamentary forces soon after 
appeared again before the castle, whose garrison had hy that lime been greatly 
reinforced. Cromwell himself, having viewed the works, wrote to the Council 
of War in London stating that as “the place is very well known to be one 
of the strongest inland garrisons in the kingdom, well watered, situated upon 
a rock in every part of it, and therefore difficult to mine,” he desired additional 
troops and money, “ 500 Irarrels of powder, and 6 good battering guns, with 
300 shot for each.” Too much honour cannot be accorded to die brave 
garrison for the stand they made, for at that time the Parliament had triumphed 
all along the line. The king had been killed, and only Scarborough Castle 
held out ; but they proclaimed Charles II., and made such vigorous sallies 
on the enemy's works as lo prolong the siege for six months, when their 
lessened numbers, reduced from 500 to too men, obliged them to capitulate. 
Six persons were excepted from mercy, including Morricc and another who 
cut their way through and escaped for a time ; the other four were walled up 
in an underground chamber, and so chided capture till opportunity occurred 
to get away. The Parliament immediately ordered the wreck of this blood¬ 
stained old fortress to he demolished, and the materials to be sold; the only 
marvel being that anything of it should have survived to our day. 

I he summit of the elevated rock, from which Pom fret Castle looked down 
on the surrounding country, occupied an area of 7 acres, with a high wall, 
having large, thinking, mural towers at intervals, and a deep ditch encom¬ 
passing the whole. Two huge round towers remain, portions of the keep, the 
lower part of them probably the work of the great Karl of Lancaster. The 
entrance to the keep is by a long flight of stairs; it contains in its chapel 
some Norman work. Narrow staircases lead in It to a sallyport and to a 
dungeon, and below are vast subterranean passages and chambers in the rock 
of the time of Edward II, The walls are those built by Henry L, Duke of 
Lancaster, 

In Drakes Journal of the two lirst sieges (published by the Surtees Society), 
.1 drawing i* reproduced giving a bird's-eye view of the fortress as it appeared 

10.4N. jjy this the great keep, with its clustering round towers, is shown 

( u ^ 1,w *th the square mural towers in succession on the outer curtain 
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wall : first the Red, or Gascoyne's Tower; the Piper Tower (wrongly called 
the Fix), with a doorway, which Jay neat the keep, having been destroyed in 
1645 ; then the Treasurer’s Tower; the Swilliogton, advanced from (he wall; 
the Queen's Tower; the King's Tower ; the Constable’s Tower, with its chapel 
of St. Clement attached on the W.„ of which the basement remains; and the 
great gatehouse into the inner ward occupying I he whole summit—all, except 
the keep, being perhaps Norman {Clark), as is the greater part of the masonry. 
Only tile keep and the ruin of the Piper Tower are now traceable, the rest, with 
the hall, kitchens, and the lodgings, having been removed by Ihe Parliament. 




ms rum act 


In front of the gatehouse stood the barbican, whose wall on the E. ended in 
the E. or lower gatehouse ; and further S. was another enclosure of wall, com¬ 
mencing at the keep and continued on three sides of a square to the lower 
gatehouse, with a lower barbican and gateway in its midst. On the W. below 
the keep was the west gale, with a bridge and guardhouse in front, 

The keep was formed upon the ancient mound, faced with masonry, and 
supporting a regular shell keep 60 feet in diameter. From the irregularity of 
the rock base this building was supported by the circular bastions mentioned 
by Ldund, only two of which now remain ; on the S.W. is the platform, 
20 feet above the main ward, and at its S. angle rises the conical mound. 
Among the ruins of early masonry is the end of an arched vault, which bears 
the name of * King Richard s Prison,” having near it the shaft of a garderobe. 

Mr, Clark alleges the greater part of the remains to he early Norman work ; 
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while lhe enceinte wall, the buildings nn the W, platform, the old postern, 
the interior of the keep, and the deep magazine seem also to he Norman ; very 
little being extant of Early English or Decorated. 

The purpose to which this historical enclosure, so full of tragic memories, 
has been applied is the cultivation of liquorice. 


R I C H MONO {chic/) 

I T was probably during his marches through Yorkshire when engaged in his 
fiendish destruction of that North country, that William 1. observed and 
chose as a point to be fortified the rocky peninsula here, around which the 
Swale—that "ryghl noble rvuer " bends its dark course. The lands below 
this height were the home of his friend, or prisoner, the Saxon Karl Edwin, 
who had his earthwork and timber fortress of (tilling there ; but a stronger 
position was needed for the Norman tower to which was to be confided the 
subjugation of this wild country, and the Breton count to whom the lauds 
were given was directed to build his castle on these well-protected heights. 
This was Alan Fergeant, the second son of one of Duke William's followers, 
Kudo, Duke of Brittany, on whom, possibly at his Christmas festivities at 
York amid the ashes of that city (December 1069), the Conqueror conferred 
199 manors, chiefly then "waste," and after Karl Edwin's defection and death 
the bulk of the estates of that noble. The " Registrum honoris de Richmond ” 
tells how this Alan, who was a cousin of William, and is called Rufus, at once 
drew a protecting line of wall round the site, and in 1071 began his castle of 
the French name of Richmond; he took also the title of Richmond for his 
earldom. If is brother Alan Niger succeeded him, and dying in 1093, was 
followed by another brother, Stephen, whose son Alan, marrying the heiress 
of Conan, Duke of Brittany, united in his son Conan this dukedom and (lie 
earldom of Richmond. To him is ascribed the i-xLling keep of the Castle, He 
seems to have been worked on by King Henry II. to resign the Breton Duchy, 
and also to betroth his daughter Constance to Henry’s son Geoffrey. This 
is Shakespeare’s Constance In King John, the mother of the murdered Prince 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, after whose death the earldoms of Richmond devolved 
upon his half-sister Alice, the daughter of Constance by her third husband, 
Guy de lours. Bui the richness of Earl Edwin's patrimony caused it to be 
coveted by English monarch*, to such an extent that the succession to the 
honour of Richmond was greatly disjointed over a long period. First, the 
estates were arbitrarily seized and retained by Richard !., and John followed 
his example, Richmond Luslte being placed under Geoffrey tie Nevill as 
Constable. Alice, meanwhile, the sister of Prince Arthur, was titular Countess 
of Richmond and Duchess of Brittany, of winch latter possession her husband, 
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Peter de Dreux, was deprived by Louis IX H , cm bis becoming a vassal of 
Henry III. (1237), the unfortunate condition of an owner of rank and lands 
in two opposed countries. His son, however, at last obtained restitution of 
Brittany, and also in 1366 of the comity, honour, and castle of Richmond. 
Dying in 1286, he was followed by his son John, Earl of Richmond, whose 
wife was Beatrix, the daughter of Henry III.; lie was accidentally killed at 
Lyons in 1304, leaving two sons—Arthur, who became Duke of Brittany, and 
John, who succeeded to Richmond, and who was made by his brother-in-law* 
Edward L, Regent of Scotland (35 Edward I.), an honour continued by the 
next king. This carl was taken prisoner at Bannockburn, and was deemed 
of so much importance that the Queen of Prance and the Bishop of Glasgow 
were exchanged for him; poor compensation perhaps u for an active and 
warlike earl" He again fell into the hands of the Bruce at the disaster of 
Byland Abbey, and paid ransom, but soon after retired to France, giving up 
his earldom. On his death in 1330* John his nephew was admitted by 
Edward Ml. to the honour and dignity, and at his death in 1341, his 
honours were claimed by John de Mont fort, son of Duke Arthur of Brittany, 
but his claims were put aside by Edward III., who, anxious to retain this 
great lief, conferred the earldom on his fourth son P an infant* afterwards 
John of Gaunt, and continued his title to Richmond m his twenty-seventh 
year, under the Great Seal, In the eighth year of Richard 11., this earldom 
was conferred on Anne hid queen. The Dukes of Brittany, however, long 
after continued ineffectually to seek restitution of the lands and dignity ravished 
from John de Mcmtfort 

Henry JV. bestowed the county of Richmond* but riot the title, Upon his 
then faithful friend Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmorland* for his lifetime ; and 
he was followed in the possession by John, Duke of Bedford, and next by 
Prince John of Hadhnm, half-brother to Henry VI., whose title of Karl 
of Richmond expressly gave him precedence of dukes. His wife* Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond* was one of the most illustrious women in the world* 
for learning, wisdom* and piety; she was the mother of Henry VII. by her 
Tudor husband, and her son only resigned this title of hers for that of king 
on the field of Busworth. 

The ground plan uf the castle is triangular, with its apex pointing N*, and 
occupied by I he keep* in front of which is a circular barbican* covering the 
main entrance. The Ixise is the curtain* 159 yards long* below which runs 
the cliff* 30 fed high, and then a long slope down to the river* while the W, 
side* 130 yards in length, crowns a very steep depression to the town* The 
E, side has in front of it the outer ward on a gentle slope towards the river. 
A portion of the barbican wall remains, connected with what has probably 
formed part of an outer gatehouse ; all its W. side lias been built over. 

The great Norman keep measures 53 fed by 45 feet, and is nearly too feel 
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liigli. Ha walls at the base are io feet thick, the usual broad pilasters 
forming the angles on each side, with two pilasters strengthening Hie wide 
fronts, and one on each of the others; each angle carries .1 turret at top, 
which had two stages, The lower part of the keep building being of better 
masonry than the upper part, would suggest an addition in the upper of the 
three floors. 

The basement is a chamber 33 feet by at fed, having lights or recesses, 
and in Decorated limes the wooden floor above it was removed and a vaulted 
roof substituted for this stage, with ribs supported by an octagonal pier of 
stone, at the foot of which is the castle well, A Decorated spiral stair ascends 
from this chamber to the first floor, the chief apartment, lighted li) three 
windows on the N, side. The only entrance was, as now', by a door on the 
jj, (ace, inside which a straight stair leads up in the wail to the floor above, 
which is provided with three sleeping apartments in the thickness of the W. 
and E, walls, that on the N. being vjuite solid, The upper floor has a stair to 
the roof and battlements. 'I’ he entrance to the basement was by an enormous 
archway, that to the first floor by an outer stair. There were neither fireplaces 
nor garderobes in the building. 

Near the keep was the chapel founded in 127N by Earl John, which, with 
the various domestic olfices, kitchens, hall, &c., was built against the wall. 
The most perfect of these is called Scotland's Hall, standing against the S. 
wall, through which its ground floor has loopholes. Its upper floor measures 
70 feet by 26 feet, and is lighter! at its E. end by a Decorated window, and 
at the W. by one of Early English construction, the side windows being 
Norman. Next to this line building is a rectangular tower occupying the S.E. 
angle of the outer walls, having once an ancient postern in its basement. 

Extending from the hall along the E. wall is the kitchen, which had 
over it a large apartment, anti next to that is the chapel. Outside the E. 
wall and sloping down towards the river is the outer word, now a garden ; 
it is known by the name of “The Cockpit, 1 ' 

Although so near the great road to the North through Doncaster, Ponte¬ 
fract, and Boro ugh bridge, there is no recorded siege of this fortress, nor any 
account of warfare in or about it. 


K IP L E Y (»mor ) 


O N a slope of ground on the side of the Nidd stands this line residence 
of the Ingilhy family, who have been here for more than five centuries. 
Originally there was here a tower of the Ripleys, the heiress of which family, 
marrying Sir Thomas Ingilhy about the year 1378, brought him these lands, 
and his descendants continued here till 1(142. At the breaking out of 
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the Civil War, :i baronetage was conferred on Sir William ingilby. By the 
death of the fourth baronet, Sir John, in 1779, unmarried, the title became 
extinct, but was revived by patent in 17^1, in favour of his successor in 
the property, 

It appears from an inscription on the oaken wainscoting of an apart¬ 
ment in the tower, that the castle was built by Sir William IngiJhy in 1555, 
and in later years many additions have been made to the structure. 

Nothing of his¬ 
toric interest is re¬ 
corded regarding the 
place, but a note¬ 
worthy incident hap¬ 
pened here when 
Cromwell, after the 
victory of Mars ton 
Moor, came through 
Itipley, and desired 
to lx* received for the 
night in the castle, 
bir William Ingilbv 
being absent with 
tile king, his wife, 
a daughter of Sir 
James Bellingham, at 
first refused to admit 
him, saying she had 
strength enough to 
defend herself and 
her house against all 
rebels ; but at length, 

Ix-mg persuaded not to resist, Lady Ingilbv received,the general in the great 
hall, with a pair of pistols stuck in Iilt apron-strings, and told him she 
expected that both he and his men would behave properly. Then, to assure 
herself, she kept watch over him, and “there, sitting or reclining, each on a 
sofa in different parts of the room, these two extraordinary personages passed 
the night, equally Jealous of each other's intentions. At his departure in the 
morning, this high-spirited dame caused it to lx* intimated to Cromwell that 
she was glad he had behaved in so peaceable a manner, for hud it been 
otherwise, lie would not have left that house alive " {Baiut). 

The lodge and 1 he great tower are butt lemcnted, and preserve their original 
traces of strength and security. 
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SAN D A L {non-&isUnf) 

W AKEFIELD formed a part of the fee of the great family of De 
Warenne, of which Coningsbornugh was the head. John, the eighth 
and last Earl nf Waremie, succeeded hi* grandfather in the barony in 1504, bin 
father having been killed in a tournament in 1286. Edward !. honoured him 
hy giving him his gram Ida lighter, Joan de Burr, in marriage ; but it was not a 
happy union, and both parties would have had a divorce if they could, hut 
the Pope would not grant One. The earl separated from her, consorted with 
a Norfolk lady of rank, Maud de Narford, formerly the wife of Thomas, Earl 
of Lmcaster, and if he could, would have made her his countess, and the two 
sons lie hud by her owners at his death of Coningsborough, and all his other 
property N. of Trent, It was as a residence for her that he built this castle 
of Sandal almut the year 1320; he, however, survived both her and tier sons, 
and when he died in 1347, his estates fell to the Crown. In the time of Ed will'd 
111 ., John lialiol resided at Sandal during the time that an army was being 
raised to place him on the throne of Scotland, But the strangest interest 
which attaches hi this fortress centres in its connection with the war of York 
and Lancaster. in 144b Richard, Duke of York, father of Edward IV,, entered 
into possession of Sandal, deriving it from his uncle Edward, Earl of Rutland, 
and he was slain there fourteen years after, at the battle of Wakefield. 

After the buttle of Northampton, in which Warwick captured King Henry 
and drove Oueen Margaret into Scotland, the Duke of York made formal claim 
to die throne, and it was settled in Parliament that after Henry's death he 
should succeed, lint to this negation of her son's rights the queen was 
naturally opposed, and gaining over the king and nobility of Scotland to her 
cause, she collected, with their aid, a large army and invaded England ; her 
forces were stated to be 22,000 strong, and were under the chief command of 
the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter. The Duke of York, gelling together what 
troops he could, left [.ondon in December to meet the queen's army, though 
Ids numbers did not amount to 5000 men. At Worksop his van came in collision 
with Somerset's rear and suffered a slight check ; but York pushed on, and 
on December 21 reached his castle of Sandal, where lie intended to await 
the arrival of his son Edward, Earl of March, with reinforcements, before 
attacking the enemy. After a short armistice during Christmas, the Royalists, 
breaking up from Pontefract, advanced to Wakefield, from whence Sandal 
was about a mile distant, and coming near the castle, sought by taunts 
and menaces to draw Richard of York out of his moated stronghold. Unfor¬ 
tunately for his cause—perhaps straitened for provisions after nine days— 
lie allowed himself to accept battle without waiting for the rest of his armv, 
and on December 30 drew his small force out of the castle to meet his 
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challengers, Sandal Castle stood on the summit of a conical mound, pro¬ 
bably of Saxon or Danish origin, and its chief gale opening to the S., York 
was obliged, in order to meet the hostile array in the N\, to wheel round the 
base of his castle hill, a movement which gave Somerset time to make his 
arrangements for entrapping the Yorkists, which was effected by advancing 
his two wings to a position on the right and left of the road by which York 
would have to attack his main body. Thus it came about that as soon as 
the head of the Yorkist column came to close quarters with the Royalist 
centre, posted across the roadway, these wings were brought round and fell 
upon the flanks and rear of Duke Richard s force, which had marched blindly 
into the snare, and was at once overwhelmed and cut to piece* hv overpowering 
odds some 2#oo bet tig said to have fallen. The duke himself was slain, with 
many of his best officers, and the whole affair was over in half-aii-hour. The 
duke’s body was beheaded, and the head set up over the Micklegate Bar 
of York 1 

lfi Su York may overlook the town pf York / 1 

But Shakespeare's account is poetical, and there is no doubt that at that lime 
Queen Margaret was not in Yorkshire, Two mouths later, however, the 
young Edward was proclaimed king, and his first act was to lake down his 
father's head, and give proper burial to the remains at Pontefract, 

The ground slopes gently down from Sandal Castle to Wake lie Id Bridge, 
where the murder of Richard’s young son, the Earl of Rutland, by Lord 
Clifford occurred* and where is still the beautiful chapel of Edward I I/s reign. 
The spot on which tradition places the death of Richard of York is about a mile 
from this bridge, si ear the Barnsley road, where in a marshy place stood till 
lately two very aged willow trees ; here it is likely the fugitives were rallied 
by the duke, but soon overpowered. 

Meagre, indeed, are the vestiges of this castle, consisting of the rubble 
hearting of sonic pieces of wall, from the outside of which the ashlar has been 
turn, and many heaps of rubbish 1 a circular moat, which lias been wide and 
deep, surrounds the castle still h 40 or 50 feet below its site, 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, inhabited Sandal at times during his brother's 
reign. The plaee was always the manor-house of the barony of Wakefield, and 
she Saviies of Thornhill, who acted as hereditary stewards of these estates, some- 
times resided here. It was held for Charles L by Colonel Boniucrt, and after 
a siege was surrendered to the Parliamentary forces in October 1645 ; the next 
year it was slighted and dismantled by orders from the Council, 
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HERE could be no finer ideal situation tor a fortress of a maritime power 



1 than that held by the Castle of Scarborough, reared on the summit of its 
lofty headland or scar, 300 feet high, and peering thence over hundreds of 
square leagues of ocean. Tile promontory forms a bay and harbour on its S. 
side, while on the X, it advances boldly into the North Sea, so that the precipi¬ 
tous cliff ts washed by the waves on all sides, except where its neck of rock 
joins the land side, and here the cliff is scarped, and deep ditches cut off all 
access to the castle. 

The chief authorities for this part of Yorkshire are the chronicle of William 
of Newburgh, an East Riding man, who wrote at the end of the twelfth century, 
and the writings of the antiquary Thomas Hindcrwcll, published in 1798, From 
these it appears that the noble castle of Scarborough was built (temp. Stephen) 
about the year 1136 by William ie Gro-, Earl of Albemarle and lord of 
11 older ness, who commanded one of the divisions of the English army at the 
Hattie ot the Standard in r 13S. This William was the grandson of Odo de 
Campania, a follower of Duke William, whose daughter A tie list lie married, 
receiving also from the Conqueror the lands of Holder ness by the Humber, 
with other gifts. Mis son was Stephen, who married the granddaughter of 
Malcolm, King of Scotland ; thus William le Gros was of royal blood on both 
father and mothers side. He, says the Chronicler, " viewing well, and seeing 
it to he a convenient plot to build a castle upon, lidping nature forward with a 
very costly worke, dosed the whole plaine of the roeke with a wall, and built a 
tome within the very streight of the passage." And from this fortress he ruled 
over the country X. of I lumber with king-like power, until Henry II... bent on 
putting a stop to the lawless excesses of the imblcs, decreed the demolition of 
a vast number of their castles, Scarborough among the rest. This mandate 
being resisted by Le tiros. Henry came in person to see his orders carried out, 
but being struck with the useful situation of the castle, he* not only preserved 
it, but built a new keep and greatly improved its strength ami magnificence. 
Hut be annexed it to the Crown, and Le Gros in dudgeon retired to Thornton 
Abbey in Lincolnshire, and died there, 1170. Thenceforth the custodians of this 
stronghold were appointed by the king, sometimes from among the highest of 
the nobility. In 1312, when Edward 1L, desirous of reinstating liis minion, 
I’iersi Gaveston, who had been banished, recalled him to York, the confederated 
barons, fearful of Gaveston's power, raised an army, headed by the Karl of 
Lancaster, and advanced against the king and lit-, favourite, who together lied 
hi Newcastle, and then taking ship at Tynemouth, sailed to Scarborough. 



a strong force to besiege the place. Gaveston repulsed several assaults 
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with much bravery, but want of provisions compelled him to surrender himself 
on tenm which were at once set aside ; he was taken as a prisoner towards 
Warwick, where the Earls of Warwick and Lancaster met him, and struck off 
his head at Bluckbw Hill ; at which place a stone monument lias been erected, 
marking the spot where he suffered (sec B*- k ddington f Ox&n) w 

King Robert Bmce after Bannockburn, and hter the Earl Douglas* wasted 
the northern counties and burned Scarborough! but the castle seems to have 
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been too strong for them to master. Is was placed in thorough repair by 
Edward HI, in 1343. The castle, town* and port were granted in 1473 to 
the Duke of Gloucester* afterwards Richard 11L, and Anne his wife, in 
exchange for the manor of Bushev, 

In 27 Henry VII L r 1536) the fanatics who led the insurrection known 
as "The Pilgrimage of Grace" assaulted this castle, but it was bravely de¬ 
fended by Sir Ralph Eua\ the governor, and the assailants were beaten off. 
Again, at the time of Wyatt's rebellion against Queen Mary in 1553, Thomas, 
second son of Lord Stafford, led a daring attack by stratagem on the castle. 
Dressing up some thirty followers as countrymen, he strolled with them, on a 
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market-clay, into the castle without exciting suspicion, and suddenly took 
possession of the entrance and secured the sentries | then admitting the rest 
of his adherents, he held the castle for three whole days, when the Earl of 
Westmorland, coming with a considerable force, recovered it without loss, 
Stafford and four others of the leaders were sent to the Tower of London, 
where tile former was beheaded, and three of his associates were hanged 
and quartered. 

Nothing memorable occurred here afterwards until during the Civil \^ar, 
when the castle was besieged by a Parliamentary army under Sir John 
Meld rum, who opened batteries against it in February 1644; besides these, 
he brought guns into the adjacent Church of St, Mary, firing from the E. 

window of that church ■ but these guns were silenced by live lire from the 

castle, that also brought down the chancel, which indeed is still in ruins. Sir 

J. Me id rum was wounded and died in June, and the siege was continued by 

Sir Matthew Boynton. The clever defender of the fortress was Sir Hugh 
C holm Icy, who, being at first Parliamentary governor, had gone over to the 
Royalist side. He was assisted by his heroic wife, who remained during the 
whole siege and tended the sick. At last the garrison, reduced by sickness 
and want of provisions, became disheartened, and Sir hi ugh surrendered upon 
very honourable terms in July 1(145. 

In 1648 Boynton, who had replaced Cholmley as governor, in his turn 
declared for the king, but fearing a mutiny of his garrison, he surrendered to 
laird Fairfax, and was allowed to march out with all the honours of war in 
December 1048. 

In 1 ()(>5 George Fox, tile founder of the sect of Quakers, was imprisoned 
here, in one of the rooms facing the sea, now in ruins, remaining there a 
twelvemonth. We read that in 174^, when llie country was in a state of panic 
on account of the Pretender’s invasion of England, the castle received repairs, 
and next year barracks were built there, but, injured as the fabric was by the 
siege in P145, it fell inti! hopeless decay and ruin, which its exposed position has 
served to increase. 

In spite, however, of tile wreckage caused by lime and gunpowder, we 
still see at Scarborough sufficient remains of the “great and goodly castle" 
to afford an interesting example of what these ancient fortresses were. 
Approaching from near the E, end of S, Marys Church, we enter by the 
barbican, repaired after the great siege, along the narrow causeway and 
across the ditch, originally defended by a double drawbridge, whence the 
approach entered the inner ward 011 the N. side of the keep. The 
whole enclosure included nearly 20 acres, of which the greater portion is 
in the outer court or castle green, where were the chapel and the principal 
offices and barracks lor the garrison. The keep or hold is that built by 
Henry U,, hut of it only the E. side remains perfect, and also part of the 
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K. and faces; the W. side w»s destroyed, probably after the siege, ft 
lias been a grand tower, nearly too feet in height, of the same character 
as that of Rochester, though smaller, having a vaulted crypt, and three 
vaulted storeys of rooms, divided by a central wall. The walls are 1 1 feet 
through, built of excellent rubble with ashlar facing, and with round-headed 
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Norman windows. The curtain wall, which was strongly embattled, and 
provided with a defend hie and machicolnted gatehouse and many flanking 
towers, was carried across the isthmus between the precipices of cliff on 
cither side. The remains of a deep well were discovered within the inner 
court in 1783, this portion being divided off with the keep by its own moat 
and wall; in it were the habitable buddings of the castle* and the lowers 
mentioned by belaud, containing the queen's lodging. 
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S H K F F I E L D (mii-r.xiitiitl) 

E XCEPT the words "Site of Sheffield Castle’’ upon the Ordnance maps, 
there is nothin}: to show of the existence of this once splendid and important 
fortress, the home of the great Earls of Shrewsbury, and interesting in history 
as the scene of the captivity of the hapless Queen of Scots for nearly twelve 
years. Some vaulted cellars may still exist below the factories and streets 
that now cover its site, but not a vestige remains aboveground, though the 
name of Castle Hill preserves its memory. 

The castle stood on gently rising ground at the confluence of the rivers 
Sheaf and Dun, and covered more than four acres. It was one of the strongest 
places in the north ; the hroad river Dun on the N T . side, and on the h. 
the Sheaf or Sheath, from which the town is named, flowing beneath the 
walls, formed its defence, whilst oil the S, and W. a wide ditch had been 
cut connecting the two streams, and thus encircling the walls with water. 
The entrance was on the S., or the castle-folds side, hy a drawbridge across 
the moat under a gatehouse admitting to the outer bailey, around which 
were the stables and dwellings. Over the rivers lay the castle orchard, and 
beyond, the great park, eight miles in circuit, stocked with deer, and full 
of the finest timber in the country, some tree*, says Harrison, being from 
12 to 15 feet in girth. A great avenue of walnut trees led from I lie park 
gales towards the lodge or manor-house near the centre of the park, built 
by the fourth earl ju the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

This strong castle, remote on the moors, and its manor-house, which 
lias disappeared almost as totally as the fortress, were chosen bv Elizabeth 
as a safe prison for her cousin and victim. 

The family of De Lovetot held all the lands here temp. Stephen, and 
in the reign of Richard Gvur de Lion, Maude de Lovetot, lady of Hallamshire, 
married Gerard de Fur nival, of a Norman family, and brought him the lordship. 
In 50 Henry 111 ., Thomas de Fur nival had a licence to crenclhtc a stone castle 
011 his manor of Shefckl, Ebor. (Patent Rolls), perhaps on the site of a former 
one; and he dying soon after its erection, was succeeded hy his son. Other 
families are mentioned by Hunter ("History of Hallamshire") as possessing 
the castle, which, however, was acquired early in the lifteenth century by 
John Tnlhoi, 1st Earl of Shrewsbury, on his marriage with Maud, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Nevtle, Lord Furnival. He was the celebrated commander 
of the English in France, when they were making the last struggle to retain 
their possessions in that country—“ the great Altides of the field." He 
was, however, routed by Joan of Arc in 1429, and was at last slain by a 
cannon-ball when eighty years old, at the battle of Chatillon on Ihe Lord on, 
near Bordeaux, in 14553, where the English made their final stand. His 
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sword, manufactured at b is forges at Sheffield, was found in the river 
long sifter, with the inscription :— 

41 Sum Talboti SLim.cjtMJL 
Fro vincere Luimico men." 

—Hunter. 

His many titles are thus summed up by Shakespeare {Henry VI,> Puri L 
Act iv. Sc- 7). 

14 Valiant Lord Talbot, Kart of Shrewsbury, 

Created for his rare success In arms, 

Great Lari of W&shford, Waterford, am] Valence, 

Lord Talbot of Good Hg and Urch infield, 

Lord Strange of IMackfidde, [jj:d Verdun of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wingfield* Lord Furnival of Sheffield ; 

The thrice victorious Lord of Falco n bridge* 

Knight of the noble order of St. George* 

Worthy St, Michael, and [he Golden Fleece; 

Great Marshal t to Henry the Sixth, 

Of all his wars within the realm of France.” 

There is no mention of this castle during the Wars of the Hoses* but 
John, the second earl, together with his brother Sir Christopher Talbot, was 
killed at the buttle of Northampton in 1460, on the side of Lancaster; this 
second earl was Lord Treasurer of England, Francis, the fifth earl, was horn 
here in 1500, and seven Earls of Shrewsbury resided lei (he castle of Sheffield. 
George* the sixth ear], married in February 1567 Lady Cavendish, known ns 
^ Boss of Hardwick," being her fourth husband* mid within a year was chosen 
by Elizabeth to be the custodian of the captive Queen of Scotland ; she said 
H she dyd so trust him as she dyd few." Mary had been removed from Bolton 
castle (t/.p.) and the care of Lord Scrape in January 1569, on account of the 
plot for her proposed marriage to the Duke of Norfolk, whose sister was Lady 
Sc rope, and on Shrewsbury and his grim wife accepting the charge (which they 
Were possibly obliged to do), the queen was taken to Tutbnry Castle in 

Staffordshire, a place which Shrewsbury held of the Crown. There she 
remained, on and off, till December 1570, when the castle of Sheffield, being 
The earls own home, was adopted as her prison, and in it twelve of her 
nineteen years (nearly) of captivity were passed in severe durance- Shrewsbury 
wrote to Elizabeth : lf 1 have hur stile inoughe, and shall keep hur for the 
cornyng at your Majesty's commandment, either quyke or ded, . . . so if any 
forsabull attempts be gyven for hur, the gretest perell is sure to be burs." The 
standing orders being that in case of any rising or attempt to release her, Mary 
should be at once killed, the strictest rules were enforced in regard to the 

thirty-nine persons composing her suite, Shrewsbury writes to Burleigh in 
VOL- IT. 2 K 
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1571 that he does not allow the queen “libertie out of the gates, her principall 
dVilt," but that he lets her “ walk upon the leads in open :ivre, and in my large 
dining chamber and also in Ibis courtyard, so as both myself or my wife be 
alwales in her company, for avoiding all others talk either to herself or any 
of hers." It came out, however, that at Easter 1571 Sir Henry Percy nearly 
succeeded in a scheme to release her, only failing through an unexpected 
change of the queen's apartments. The Duke of Norfolk was now imprisoned 
again, after 1st had managed to keep up a frequent correspondence with Mary ; 
early in the next year, 1572, Shrewsbury had to preside at his trial, and pro¬ 
nounced sentence of death upon him, Norfolk being beheaded on June 2nd. 

During the earl's absence at this time, Sir Ralph Sadler was sent to watch in 
his place at Sheffield, and during the whole of the queen’s captivity Elizalx-tb 
constantly kept spies about her, who sent word Immediately to London of 
everything that passed. Five uneventful years were passed at Sheffield after 
Norfolk’s death, during which Mary’s sole occupation was her needlework. 
How she must have groaned for liberty over that “nyddyll.” Between 1570 
and j 5S4, when on September 3rd she finally left Sheffield Castle, Mary was 
on three occasions taken for a short visit to Buxton for her health’s sake, and 
twice to Chatsworth ; for imprisonment, ;md the damp, cold air of her jail, had 
seriously affected her; in 1581 she is described as weak and bed-ridden, with 
her hair turned grey, and weak in body, though only thirty-eight years old. 
Mary Stuart having been defeated at tringside on May 13th, took refuge in 
Cumberland on May 16th, and wrote to her cousin craving her promised good 
services and shelter; blit Elizabeth, congratulating her upon her escape from 
Loch Leven, proceeded to close the gates of Carlisle upon her at once, and 
then fearing the proximity of Scotland, caged her far inland at Bolton Castle. 
From the date of the queen’s landing at Workington on May 13, 1568, to her 
execution on February 8, 1587, is a period of eighteen years eight months 
and twenty-two days, and the proportions of her lime spent in the various jails 
she occupied are given by Hunter as follows :—- 

1 part in Cumberland. 

1 parts in Coventry, Worksop, and on journeys. 

3 parts at Chart ley. 

4 „ Bolton, 

4 n Wingfield. 

4 „ Buxton. 

7 „ Chatsworth. 

I* „ Tutbury, 

H „ Sheffield. 

During the next fifty years little or nothing is recorded of Sheffield Castle ; 
the later lords stem to have preferred the better, purer air at the manor-house, 
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and so the old castle was deserted by the family, and fell into disrepair. In 
the Civil War, however, it was made strong enough to hold a garrison for the 
king. The Earl of Newcastle marched thither, and taking possession in Charles’ 
name, placed there as governor Sir William Savile, who appointed Major 
Beaumont his Iieutenant-governor. On August 4, ih+4, Major-General Crawford 
was sent with a force to summon the castle, '“having three of their biggest 
peices of ordnance" to take it with, if necessary. Within was “a troop of 
horse and 200 foot; it was strongly fortified with a broad and deep french of 
18 foot deep, and water in it; a strong breastwork pallizadoed, a wall round 
of 3 yards thick, 8 peices of ordnance, and 2 morter-peiees,” Hi re was opened 
on the castle, but with the small guns of the Parliamentarians little execution 
was done, so word was sent to laird Fairfax for "the Queen's pocket-pistoll 
and a whole culverin,” which being obtained and brought to bear on the walls, 
speedily shot down a portion of the outer wail into the ditch, doing also very 
great execution on one side of the castle buildings. Arrangements were at 
once made for storming, but, on a summons being again sent in, the garrison 
surrendered. The victors found 400 stand of arms, 12 barrels of powder, 
and ^’400 worth of provisions. An order was then sent from London that 
the castle should be made untenable, but this was followed by one directing 
that it should be slighted and demolished, which was carried out in 
1648, when the walls and most of the buildings were pulled down, and 
lhe lead and materials sold. A part, however, of the labric survived these 
operations, but this, for want of repair, also went to ruin, whilst the growth 
of the busy town gradually encroached on (he Castle Hill, until all vestiges of 
the castle disappeared, so that now- a few vaults or undercrofts are all that is 
left of it. 

From the Talbots the Hal I am shire lands passed by the marriage of the 
seventh earl's daughter to the family of Howard, and by the middle of the 
seventeenth century the property had been restored to the Dukes of Norfolk, 
in whose possession the lauds remain. 


Sl-IERI F F-H U T T O N {chi,/) 


HIS line and interesting ruin stands mi a hill, in the middle of the village 



l of the same name, about ten miles from York* S.W. of Malton* The 
cattle was built temp- Stephen, by Bertram de Buhner* the Sheriff of Yorkshire 
(whence the name is in part derived), and, together with the manor, belonged ti¬ 
the demesnes of the bishopric of Durham* During the Civil War that ensued 
between Stephen and the Empress Maud the castle was seized lor the former 
by Alan* Earl of Brittany, but being recaptured* w ns delivered to the Earl of 
Chester* Afterwards it was purchased by Bertram, a descendant of the founder* 
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who gave it in marriage with his only daughter Emma to Geoffry de Nevill, 
whose descendant, Ralph rle N evil I, ist Earl of Westmorland, repaired and 
greatly enlarged the structure, and at his death left it to his grandson, Ralph. 
This first earl deserted Richard II. when the star of Bolingbroke rose, and was 
one id the first to attach himself to this claimant of die throne on his landing 
at Raven spur. It is he who hi Shakespeare's play is called by King Henry 
"my cousin Westmoreland,” his second wife Joan being a daughter of John 
of Gaunt. The next earl bequeathed this and oilier lands to Jiis son Richard 
XevilL who was created Earl of Salisbury, and during the Wars of York and 
t .ant-aster, being taken prisoner at the battle of Wakefield, was beheaded at 
Pontefract, and his immense estates, attainted by the Parliament at Coventry 
(1460), Were seized by the Crown, Of course, in the see-saw of events during 
these wars, his sou Richard, the great Ear! of Warwick, short I v after regained 
tile property, including Sheriff-Hutton, but at the King-maker's death on Barnet 
Field, King Edward IV. laid hold of the lands and castles, and bestowed them 
on his own brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester. When Richard of Gloucester 
became king he imprisoned at Sheriff-Hutton Sir Anthony Woodville, Lord 
Rivers, and the Princess Elizabeth, his niece, and future Queen of England ; he 
also incarcerated here his young nephew Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of the 
unfortunate Duke of Clarence, who continued a prisoner until the death of 
Richard at Bos worth. But the change of dynasty brought small alleviation 
of Ills fate to the poor lad, who, having been a captive from his earliest youth, 
continued so to his death, and thus grew up ignorant of the ordinary affairs 
uf life and in an almost imbecile condition of mind. After the coronation of 
Henry VIL, Sir Richard Willoughby was despatched to Sheriff-Hutton to fetch 
the Earl of Warwick to London, where lie was closely confined in the Tower 
for another fourteen years, until the conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck furnished 
tlie unscrupulous king with a pretext for attainting his wretched victim, who 
was beheaded un Tower H\\] m [499. 

It was from the gateway of ibis castle that in i486 Elizabeth, the White 
Rost* of York, set out for [jandon, to be married to Henry VII— u destiny 
little to tie envied. 

There is a licence to crenel late at « Shirefhoton ” obtained 5 Richard II. by 
Sir John Kevin of Raby, whose buildings, together with those of his successor, 
alHive mentioned, constitute the principal remains now existing. It is a 
venerable and striking ruin, with its stately towers and connecting walls■ the 
SAV. lower being 100 feet high, rising from a vaulted basement or dungeon 
40 feel long by 20 wide. There are in it two spacious rooms, the uppermost 
nearly entire, in which, at the end of the last century, might still In- seen the 
remains of » painting on the wall {ffimkrtvetl). The castle stood on a high 
mound and had a square trace, with a large square tower at each of the 
four angles. The arched gateway of the chief entrance remains on llie E. side 
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showing still four shields carved uii it, and ilit^re are remains of outworks on the 
W. p and solnu vestiges of the outer wall* The castle is moated in front, but 
only partly so on the N. h while there is a double moat on the S. 200 yards 
in length and full of water; these meet 011 the VY. with the moat coming from 
the N, side. 

This castle and manor were retained by the Crown uniil granted to Charles I. 
when Prince of Wales, hut it was in so ruinous a condition that it was deemed 
best to employ workmen to destroy it still further. Then Charles L bestowed 
the castle and honour on Sir Thomas Ingram and his heirs* whence the ruins 
came into the possession of Mr. MeyncII Ingram of Temple Newsam, whose 
widow now owns them. 

The great park was sold in the reign of Charles II. to Edward Thompson, 
whose descendant possesses the lands still. 


S 1 G S T O N (mn-crisiait) 

O K the \Y* side of Cleveland, three miles from Northallerton, was a castle 
of early foundation, called Siggeston and Reresend, variously. It was 
allied to another neighbouring castle of West Harlsey {f.tv) by marriage between 
the families owning these fortified houses. 

No vestige of masonry remains above-ground, but the earthworks and 
foundations are well defined, and a considerable urea was enclosed by a wide 
moat, still to be seen. 

Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham (1158-1195} granted to his seneschal Philip 
Colville certain townships, including Siggeston, and the estate of Winton, on 
which the castle stood* Colville's daughter Joan brought part of these estates 
in uiarjiage to John Fits Michael de Kyhill, between 1260 and 1270, and in 
1313 their descendant John Fitz Michael de Siggiston he 3 d the lands. In 
1323 John de Wavtxand and Joan his wife granted to Sir John dc Siggeston, 
knight, certain lands in Winton ; lie perhaps having married their daughter. 
And this is the probable dale of the building of this cecstte, sis about that 

time "John de Siggeston, mife j, habuit easicllnm de Berford in SiggLstoti" 

(D&dsw&rt/i t xci, 177), and in 1336 licence was granted at Knares borough to 

the same knight to crenel late his manor-house of Rercsende* His daughter 

Joan married Thomas Ploys, and their granddaughter, an heiress, carried the 
property to Sywardby, from whom it came to the Pygots (middle of fifteenth 
century), Thomas Pvgot left three daughters, coheiresses, between whom a 
division of the property was made, but eventually the estate of Winton, 
and this castle, came to Elizabeth, daughter of one of these heiresses, whose 
daughter brought it to the batons, From them il passed to lire Frewens, in 
which family it continues. 
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The castle perhaps ceased to he lived in after the partition of the property 
between the Pygot heiresses, and would in that case fall into decay, as dirt their 
Chantry Chapel al Sigston Church, where are some memorials of the families, 
The last mention of "Bereshend Castle" occurs in 1555. 


SKELTON, N FAR Sa t.TR L'R n-b y-THE-S ea (non^xisttni) 

T Domesday most of the lands here belonged to Rolsert, Ear! of 



n Mariam, whose son William, rebelling against Henry J, t lost them 
(see Trcwafon and others, in Cortnvall), the king bestowing them on Robert 
de Unis, whose origin is still in doubt, but it is certain that he founded 
Guisborough Priory in 1120, near tliis place. From the Bruces, Skelton 
descended with Agnes, daughter of Peter de Bros (55 Henry IIL), to her 
husband Walter de Fauoonberg, and their family flourished here through 
many generations, till early in the reign of Henry VI,, when Joan, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Fan con berg, brought the place in marriage to Sir William Xcvill, 
knight, who teas created Earl of Kent by Edward IV, He left three daughters, 
coheiresses, of whom Alice, the youngest, married Lord Conyers, and had the 



4 th year of Queen Mary, when, al the death of Gird Conyers, his property was 
divided between his daughters. One of these portions was bought by one 
Robert Trotter, whose descendants succeeded in acquiring al) the Conyers’ 
lauds here, and in keeping them till 1727, when they were sold to Mr, Joseph 
Hall, whose representatives still possess the property—the present owner being 
Mr. John T* Wharton* 

Mr. Atkinson (“ History of Cleveland,” 1874) quotes from an old Cottonian 
MS. an early notice of this castle: "On the righte Hande an antyent castle 
all rente and tornc, and yt seemed rather by the wit and wyolence of men, 
than by the envye of Tyrne, shewed itself on the syde of a broken banke.” 
Of what it was like we have no account, but it is said to have been "a 
beautiful specimen of antiquity,” and Graves says that lute in John’s reign 
Peter de Hms “ delighted soe much in the beauty of the chapelle, that lie 
gave certain buries unto Henry Percye, upon condition that every Chrbtmasse 
daye he should come to that caste!l t and leadc his wife by the arme from her 
chain her to the chapelt." The destruction of the old castle was effected in 
1788 by the grandson of John Hall, who assumed the name of Wharton and 
"pulled down every remnant of Norman antiquity, including a magnificent 
tower" {Qtti). The present house was erected in 17^4. 
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S K I 1 * S E A (non-cxistetif) 


A BOUT six miles N, of Hornsea, within Bridlington Bay, is this site of an 
ancient fortress, said to have belonged to Drngo or Drogo de Betirdre, 
the first Norman lord of Holderness, of which no remains exist. It is, however, 
supposed to have been placed on the immense circular mound which stands in 
the low marsh on the W. of the village of Skipsea, and has the usual name of 
Castle Hill. It is the largest hill-fort in this part'of England, being 50 feet 
high, and 30 yards in diameter at ihc summit; its circumference at the base is 
300 yards, and at the foot is a ditch. The marsh is so low as to he Hooded 
occasionally, and accordingly we find a raised causeway connecting it with its 
outwork, which is an enormous rampart of crescent shape called Hie Welts, 
half a mite tong, and with an elevation above the marsh of 20 and 25 feet, 
protected in front by a ditch. Between this and the great tumulus are remains 
of an inner or second rampart. The whole is probably an ancient Brilish 
fortification or camp of refuge, which the Normans fortified* There are 
fragments on the S. side of the mound of a strong concrete wall of defence. 

No history otherwise is attached to the place ; but on the W. of Ihe mound 
are four prints of feet on the turf, which are carefully scon ret l or cleaned 
yearly at Martinmas, being by tradition the marks made three centuries ago by 
two heroes who fought together for the possession of a lady, lfltc farmyard 
cocks, and killed each other. 

belaud writes that the Earl of Albemarle and Holdurness, Lord of Skip ton 
in Craven, had "a castle and great manor place at Skipscy in Hokleruess, not 
far from the shore." 


SKIPTON (chief) 


HE whole of Craven was shared between the two great families of Percy 



1 and Clifford, and the head of the latter lordship was Skipton. ft formed 
part of the extensive patrimony of Earl Edwin, at whose death and forfeiture 
the Conqueror gave these lands to one of his followers, Robert de Romilld, 
who is said to have built a castle at Skipton towards the end of William's reign. 
His daughter, Cecilia, brought Skipton and the barony to her husband, William 
de Meschities, lord of Coupland, and by her granddaughter’s marriage (second) 
with William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, the lands and honour went for several 
generations to this family of De Fortibus, till an heiress, Aveline, by marriage 
with Edmund Plant age net, called Crouch hack, in 1269, carried them to 
the Crown. 

Among other profuse gifts to Ins unworthy favourite, Edward II, bestowed 
Skipton on Piers Gaveston, and after his sudden end, the king gave the manor 
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and castle, in 1310, to Robert tie Clifford, in whose race and their descendants 
Skipton has continued ever since, save in one case ol attainder. 

■j’jig Cliffords, who originated at Clifford Castle, Herefordshire (temp. 
Henry I!.), were a fighting family, and, having done good service for Henry Ill. 
and his son, received both endowments and, honours. "1 he Robert who Obtained 
Skipton was summoned to Parliament as Baron Clifford in 1299. He was slain 
at Bannockburn, 25th June 1314* His eldest son, Roger, rebelling in the unquiet 
reign of Edward 1 L, and being taken at Bo rough bridge, was attainted, and his 
lands were given to the 1 -e Scrapes, but soon after were restored to his brother, 
whose son, fourth lord of Skipton, fought at Crtsjy (1340). John, the seventh 

lord, was killed in 
France, his wife being 
the daughter of Harry 
Hotspur, The eighth 
lord was a Lancastrian, 
and was slain at the 
first battle of St. Albans, 
and then came bis son 
John, the '* butcher" 
lord of Clifford and 
Westmorland, who at 
Wakefield stabbed the 
young Earl of Rutland, 
falling himself next flay 
at Ferrybridge (1461)* 
The next was the "Shep¬ 
herd Lord," Henry, 
who, for fear of the 

reigning Yorks, was hidden for twenty-four years among the fells of Cum¬ 
berland and moors of Yorkshire, living the life of a shepherd, and residing 
chiefly in Barden. When Bos worth Field had given him safety, he came back 
to his own, but from habit he preferred Barden Tower and retirement to a life 
at Skipton, and therefore resided there chiefly. He led the men of Craven at 
Flodden in 1513 (when he was sixty years of age), anil held a command in 
the centre of ihe first tine or van. His son, (lie eleventh lord, was a favourite 
of Henry VIII., and was made by him Karl of Cumberland and K.G., honours 
which he repaid by holding out at Skipton fur the Crown when besieged in 
Aske's rebellion of 1536, called the Pilgrimage of Grace. His wife, the daughter 
of the fifth Karl of Northumberland, added to Skipton the Percy lands of 
Craven. This earl built the great gallery at the castle, in honour of his son's 
bride, the Duke of Suffolk's daughter, and niece to the king. 

The thirteenth lord left a daughter, Anne Clifford, married first to the Karl 
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of Dorset, and secondly to the Earl of Pembroke. She repaired the then 
dilapidated castle in 1657, placing over the gate the still existing inscription 
regarding this her work, which is also seen in other castles of hers isec 
Cumberland, &e.). 

Skip ton Castle had been besieged from the end of ib+s until December 
1(145 by die Parliament, being held for the king by Sir John Mallory, who 
had at last to surrender it ; it was then the properly of Henry, 5th Earl of 
Cumberland, in whom that title was extinguished. Skipton, at the death 
of the Countess Anne in 1(175, went by will to her grandson John Tufton, 
fourth Earl of Thanet, her daughter, Margaret Sackvilie, having married the 
third earl, and with their descendant and representative, Sir Henry Jaques 
Tufton, the property continued till lately. 

Skipton Castle stands on high ground at the end of the town, having on 
its N. front a ravine which it overhangs. If Robert de Rnmille ever built a 
keep here, there is no part of it remaining, and the only Norman work is 
perhaps the western door of the inner ward. Robert de Clifford, the grantee, 
must have built the chief part of the castle on the \\\, the curtain walls, <) feet 
thick, and the seven round towers at the angles of the square enceinte and 
between them. All this, we are told, had been in a ruinous state from the 
lime of the Albcmarles. The range of buildings on the E. having a length 
of 60 yards, and terminated by an octagon tower, was the work of the lirst 
Earl of Cumberland for the reception of his daughter-in-law in 1535, and 
this part not being destroyed after the Civil War, was the residence of 
Countess Anne, the great restorer of castles. 

The great gatehouse, with its twin round turrets, and the open-work motto 
of the Cliffords, des Oft MA1S, carved *n the parapet, is very fine. Below is 
a dungeon, and perhaps some of the foundations of the earlier work. 


S L I N G S B Y (minor) 

A BOUT nine miles from Mai ton, was anciently a stronghold of the 
Mowbrays, given, as to the manor, among other rich possessions, to 
Roger de Mowbray bv the Conqueror. Camden affirms that the family had 
a castle here for many generations, " the ruins of which are slili visible. It 
came from the Mowbrays to the family of WyveU, possibly on the confiscation 
of the Mowbray estates by Edward II. after the battle of Borough bridge in 
1322, 1 .eland wrote: "Wyvel of the North©, that wits the ancientest of that 

name, had his principal house at Slingesby yn Yorkshire. And this WyveU© 
was a man of fair landes. The House of Styngesby and the landes of this 
WyveU© be dcvulvid to the Lord Hasting©* by heires general." 

In 133S Ralph de Hastings received a licence to crenel late his house at 
vol.' it. 2 L 
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Slmgshy and to impark his woods, and this was pro hah ly the origin of the 
old castle, which has now quite passed away, since in the first year of James l. 
Sir C. Cavendish began in build a mansion on the foundations and vaults of 
the old structure, which he must have pulled down completely. ^ 

This Jacobean house was never completed. The plan is a rectangle, ineasnr- 



SLIS'CSBV 


mg about 40 yards by 30. with a turret at each angle, and the design and 
the masonry arc excellent, the particular features being the Targe square 

Tudor windows, now draped in ivy. SlBftgsby is the property of the Earl of 
Carlisle. 


SNAP E ( tumor) 



I he castle is supposed to have been built by the KeviHs before thev took 

ll'kTd" H, |. L: T LT : ° r ’ may b8 ' the WOrk of *** Lord Latimer, 

iscn >cs it as "a goodly castd, m a valley longing to the Lord Latimer, 
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and two or three parkes wdle wodid about it. It is his ehiefe bowse, and standilh 
about 2 miles from Great Tanfield.' 1 Here lived Katherine Pair, afterwards 
gueen of England, being then the wife of Lord Latimer. 

the Nevills gave way to the Cecils about 1-587, and they a I once converted 
a media:vaj castle into an abode better suited to the tastes of the age, trans¬ 
forming Snape into a commodious and well-lighted house with a courtyard. 
1 he whole is enclosed in a rectangular form, and is partis' Perpendicular and 
partly Elizabethan, the old foundations having been generally preserved. The 
interior likewise is changed, but the chapel was not altered; as id here in the 
S.K. corner is an entire survival of the old castle, the walls of which are 
massive and have the old windows. 

The Exeter family inherited this beautiful place until the death of Charles 
Cecil in 1723, after winch time it was wholly neglected and greatly fell to ruin, 
much of it having been roofless since about 1745. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the then Marquess of Exeter sold the castle and the 
estate; then the deer were killed off and the park was cultivated. The b. 
side of the court lias, however, been kept in repair, and affords a farm-house 
to the tenant. 

A good drawing of Snape is given by Whitaker, but the line tower on the 
N’. side is now draped in ivy. It is handed down that the great oaken tables 
in the hall had, by way of trenchers, holes scooped out to receive the food, 
while a knife and fork were chained on each side of the hollows. Snape is 
now (he property of Sir Frederick A. Milbank, Hart. 


SPOFFORTH M 

T HRICE miles from Wetherby, was a seal of the Percy family before 
they obtained Alnwick, these lands having former! part of the territory 
conceded to William de Percy, lint it was not until 130c; (3 Edward 11 .) 
that Henry de Percy received a licence to fortify his house here, in 1407 
Henry, the first Karl of Northumberland, was slain at I tram ham Moor, within 
a few miles of his home, in his. revolt against Henry IV. Next, when, at 
the fatal battle of Towton, in 1462, another Earl of Northumberland and 
his brother, Sir Richard Percy, were killed, these estates were laid waste, 
and the buildings injured by the Yorkists under Warwick. They lay in 
ruins for a long time, until the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
we tind Henry, Lord Percy, obtaining a licence to fortify both Spofforth 
and Lecoufield Castles. Finally, Spofforth was dismantled after the Parlia¬ 
mentary War. 

The shape of the building, which was never probably a very strong place, 
was a parallelogram, with a square tower at the N\, and an octagonal lower 
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on tlit 1 N.W., with a circular stair. The former contains a dungeon-like 
room lighted bjr loops. The N. front is about 70 feet long, and contains 
two storeys. 

The great hall has been a magnificent room, 75 feet long and 35 broad, 
built in the fourteenth century, but after destruction it was rebuilt in 
the fifteenth. The apartment below is of late Norman style, and attached 
to il are the kitchen, with a vaulted room, and the withdraw! itg-room, or 
solar,—all Edwardian. 

The place is the property of Lord Leco 11 field, inherited, like Wresscl, from 
the Seymours in 1750, with the rest of the Percy property in Yorkshire. 

This castle never possessed a moat or other outer defences, but its situation 
was strong, on an elevation over a brook, and the walls were thick, and 
loophoied below; therefore it seems to have been erected in troubled times, 
hut when more comfort and better accommodation were designed for the 
inmates. 


TANF 1 ELD {minor) 


T HL church and castle of this name stand on the N. bank of the river 
1 . re, a few miles N.W. of Kipun, in the beautiful scenery of this rapid 
stream. 

Robert Marmion was here early in the thirteenth century, and in 1215 
His grandson, John Marmion, who died in 1323, had a licence to castellale 
ami embattle his house in Tanlield Wood, called the Hermitage. His 
son was John, married to Maud, daughter of Lord Furniyal, who perhaps 
rebuilt the church where sleep so many generations of Munitions in their 
sculptured tombs. 'Jlie Mann ions were a devout family, and Maud founded 
litre a chantry also. The architecture of both church and castle is Perpen¬ 
dicular of Edward III., and the windows of the steeple and of the castle 
gatehouse are identical. 

The son of these good people, Robert, the last Marmion, died s.j>. f and 
Tan field went to their daughter A vice, who married Sir John Grey of 
ftolherfield (died 1359), the children of the marriage taking the mothers 
name. 1 hese Grey-Mathuons ended, in the second generation, in a daughter, 
EhnaHeth, who brought the property to her husband, Sir Henry Kitdiugh 
(died 1424), and the Filzhughs lasted here till 1513, when, in default of male 
hims 1 airfield came to the Parrs by the marriage of Sir William Parr with 

f war T' ° f lhc b *‘ Fit * hu fifc lhuir «>n. Sir Thomas, being the father 
ot liliam Parr, Marquess of Northampton, who was attainted, and of Oueen 
Katherine rarr. 


Alter the attainder of the Marquess, Tanfidd fell to the Crown, and was 
granted to the great Lord Burleigh, from whose family it seems to have 
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cotilt; to Lord Bruce (temp. James L), ancestor of the Earls of Aylesbury, 
with whom it remains. 

Lelaud wrote: "The castellc of Tanficld, or rather, as il is now, a meane 
manor place, stondeth hard on a ripe of We [I're], wher I saw no notable 
building, hut a fade toured gatehouse, and a hall of squarid stone*” This 
was in the time of the Parrs, who lived elsewhere* 

It was a place of no great extent, and its outline can hardy he traced, little 
of the builds tig remaining now except the gatehouse, which is entire, and is 
Perpendicular with an oriel window, and shrouded in ivy. Grose informs 
us that: ‘Tradition says, when Tan held Castle was destroyed, the materials 
were purchased by several of the neighbouring gentry, and the Earl of Exeter's 
house at Snapc, and the seat of the WandLsfords, at Kirklington, were built 
with them/ 1 


T HIR S K (itw-txi&itufy 

T HIS was one of the fortresses belonging to Roger de Mowbray, as did 
Kirkby-MaLeardp which, on the suppression of his revolt against Henry 
IL in 1173, was destroyed by that king. Il is supposed to have been a large 
building, hut nothing whatever is to be seen of it now, except the moats, which 
may still be traced* The materials of it are said to have been taken for the 
erection of Thirsk Church. 

The powerful house of Mowbray possessed four seats, castles attached to 
their different baronies in this part of Yorkshire the first at Thirsk, which 
dominated the Yale of Mowbray, still >o called; the second at Kirkby- 
Malessart or Malzeard, in Craven ; the third, controlling the country from the 
NAV. of Craven to Westmorland ; and the fourth was the Isle of Axehohnej, 
with Eppleworth, or Epwarth, Uastkv 


TICK HILL {thkf) 

T HIS is the most southern of the Yorkshire fortresses, being seven miles 
8. of Doncaster, in the West Riding. The manor was held after the 
Conquest by Roger de Bush, who either erected or rebuilt this castle, and 
at his death in 1098 the Red King gave it to Robert de Beleme, who 
claimed it as being ;l kinsman of the founder. After Jus submission Henry I. 
took possession of the castle, for it was of importance, standing in the narrow 
part of the level country between the hills of Derbyshire and Trent, upon the 
high road to the north, and near the Roman way from Lincoln to York; 
#1 position which hud been seized on in very early times, and fortified by 
a mound piled upon a scarped rock Stephen granted the place to the 
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t,mnt dEu of Normandy, who also had Hastings, and Ralph, Earl of 
Chester, held it for him n 5 j - 1 j 53 . Then it reverted to the Crown, and Queen 
Li™ of Acquitame, wife of Henry IL, held it in dower. John fortified and 
, tins castle agamsl his brother Cceur de Lion, but on King Richard’s 
sudden return from captivity it was given up, and its defenders were hanged 
by Roger de U.r, the king's custodian. John when king came here six times, 
-dthough there was no park or chase belonging to the manor. His son 

I Ivory I II. restored it to the Count ct’Eu, 
blit TickhiH afterwards returned to the 
CYown and was settled upon Prince 
Edward, and in 1254 it formed part 
of the dower of Eleanor of Castile, his 
wife. hi 1263 Edward granted the 
place to Ins cousin Henry, son of 
Pi chard, King of the Romans, in j ^22 
the castle teas besieged for three weeks 
hj I hum as, Earl of Lancaster, against 
Piers Gave stem, and was gallantly de¬ 
fended till relieved by the king in per¬ 
son. Edward 111. settled it on his 
queen, and at her death it was given by 
Richard 11. to his uncle John of Gaunt 
who rebuilt or added to it, and it 
remained an appanage of the duchy 
thereafter. 

At the commencement of the Civil 
War in the seventeentli century TickhiH 
was considered a very strong fortress, 
and it received a garrison for King 
Charles of eighty men and thirty horses. 

, j ^ sustained a siege in 1646 and aftf>r 

two days was surrendered ,0 a force under Colonel Lifburn, by 

of the Parliament „ shghhsd nnd rendmd onte)ab|( , 5 ,,rd,:r 

R M r° s lh " .1 fine exampte a pre . Nonmn 

level of the T'ltirls ti, i uametcr, ami is fro foot above the 

7 01 lhe bndi - 1hL ' fce ep was ten-sided, and was entered 7 T 

of seventy-five steps on the W fan*- h i 1 J JrTl !t 

J l on tnc W, face, its foundations are visible, and the 
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*tch, With part of thy outer walk, is in ii tolerably perfect slaty. Thy 
original Early Norman gatehouse remains in a dilapidated state at the S 
Of the lower ward, between the keep and Lhe castle buildings; it has a 
round-headed gateway, and in front were added a Decorated gateway with 
pointed arch and portcullis groove, and four gates in the passage, also walls 
supporting the drawbridge. The rampart was carried across this gateway 

1,1 front> The hatl and t,lt; chapel mentioned by Leland exist no more 
Jhe outer ditch, partly a moat, is broad and deep, and was supplied by 
a stream, the Thorne, which covers the S, front. Outside of all was a 
bank of earth. The X. part has been converted into a modem residence, 
and the grounds have been formed into gardens and shrubberies. The 
area of the whole is about seven acres. Tiekhill is now the property of 
lhe Earl of Scarborough. 


T O P C LI F F E 

O N the banks of the Swale, X,\Y. of Ripon, is known to have stood one 
ol the strongholds and residences of the Percy family, who received 
lhe manor among their other lands from the Conqueror. The position of the 
place had been marked in earlier times as a desirable one to hold, as we see 
Irom the mound, now called Maiden Bower, about a mile S. from Topdiffc 
village, where tile Danish or Saxon lords had their burh, mid which now, 
thick with fir treys, alone marks the site of the Percys' castle. 

ropchffe enters on more than one occasion into the fatalities which befell 
She Percy family, ft was at Topdiffc that Henry, the fourth earl, was murdered 
b\ a mob in 1481;, and it was at this castle that the insurrection in Elizabeth's 
reign, to restore the ancient forms of religion, and called the Rising of the 
North, was planned, the first meetings of the conspirators being held here. 
It is said that it was here that, when the Rising had been precipitated by lhe 
action of the queen's officers, the Earl of Northumberland was aroused from 
bed, and caused to ride in haste to Brancepeth to concert with the Earl of 
W estmorland on the immediate necessity of taking arms (see Brantepetk and 
Barnard Castle, Durham). 

King Charles 1, was a prisoner in the ensile of Topdiffc, while the treaty 
lvas in progress by the Scots Commissioners for his sale to the Parlia¬ 
mentary authorities. This alone should have caused the preservation of 
the remains. 
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UPS *4 L L {minor) 


T HK word seems to he of Scandinavian origin, since I'psala in Sweden is 
the name of one of the most important sacrificial places in the North. 
At Domesday the lands belonged to Earl Mortem, and next they are found 
in the hands of the Mowbray*; then in 1277 one Hugh dc Upsall was here, 
taking his name from the place, and from this family Upsall must have been 
purchased bv the successful lawyer Geoffry tie Scrnpe. Tilts founder of the 
Scropes of Mash am is said to have been a younger son of Scrope of Bolton, 
or, at all events, of the family, who, rising under die patronage of the NeviLIs, 
first appears in Govt-rdalc, 5 Edward H Six years later, adding to his 
possessions through extensive practice of the law in Lincolnshire, Kent, and 
Northumberland, he grew in wealth, and living in favour with Edward Ifi, 
was by him, in his seventeenth year, made Chief Justice of King's Bench, and 
he soon after, on the attainder of Roger de Clifford, received a grant of the 
castle and honour of Skipton, As early as 1309 he had a charter of free 
warren for Ins lands (including Upsall}, and is said to have obtained a licence 
to fortify this manor-house of Upsall, but it does not appear in the Patent 
Rolls, and we therefore are not certain of the date or founder of this castle. 
Geoffry died, a knight banneret, j n ,3 Edward 111. 

His son Henry I'Escrope was a military man, and died 15 Richard II., seised 
uf Upsall and Clifton. He was succeeded by hi-' son Stephen, who as a soldier 
strvtd in his i.nfurs tram, and ui the first year of Richard II. was summoned 
to Parliament, in the lifetime of his father, as first Lord Scrope of Masham. 
He died 7 Henry IV., leaving issue, his son Sir Henry fE scrope, 2nd fiord 
Scrope, who obtained a grant of TJfirsk and Hovingham from Henry IV., _ 

,» valuable gift to the Lord of L’psall, whose castle overlooked the Vale of 
Mowbray. 


The third lord was married to Joan, Duchess of York, the sister of Holland, 
Earl of Kent; he was made Treasurer of the Exchequer, but joining in the 
conspiracy of Richard, Ear] of Cambridge, cousin to Henrv V., to place on 
the throne young Mortimer, brother-in-law to Cambridge, lie, together with 
the earl and Sir Thomas Grey, lost his head at Southampton (14x5), when 
liis estates were forfeited. His brother, Sir John Scrope, recovered part of 
the lands, and signs himself of Masham and Upsall. Whitaker is of opinion 
that at this date no castle existed here, [.eland has (vofi viii. fol 5U): *• Dominus 
Johannes de Scrope dc Upsaule ohiil 1455“ He left a son, Thomas, who, 
dying 38 Henry VI., was followed by his son, another Lord Thomas, and other 
issue of three sons and three daughters, All the sons died s.p., and their sisters 
inherited the property on the death of Thomas, the test lord of Masham, in 
1515. In 1520 a division of the estates took place, when Elizabeth, the third 
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dri ugh ter of bud Thomas, obtained Upsall, and brought it in marriage to 
Sir Ralph Fitz Randolph, knight, of Spennithom, by wfeom she had one son, 
who died in Ids father's lifetime, and live daughters, to otic of whom, Agnes, 
Lady Randolph devised Upsall. She was mother t.> Sir Manmduke Wwill, 
whose son Christopher succeeded to this property. Hut in the Northern 
troubles of 1569 this Christopher Wyvill must have fallen a victim, since we 
lind Upsall in the hands of the Crown, and in 1S77 Eli/ahctli granted it to one 
Jnhu Farnliam. 

Xext, early in the reign of James 1„ Upsall i- tnvned by Joseph Constable 
ttf Burton Constable, in Hulden less, and u was retained by this family for 
nearly JOO years, until i/bh, when Dr. Wi Ilium Constable, an eminent physician 
at the court of George III., dying j,/., bequeathed Upsall to Edmund, third 
son of the Rev. W. Peters, chaplain to the King ; Mr. Peters assumed the 
name of I urlon, and his son, Edmund ti. I'urton, is the present owner. 

The old castle was a quadrangular building, measuring about 64 yards by 
58 yards, with a courtyard in the centre, and turrets at each angle. The 
towers at the N.E. and S.W. have been square—as can be made out from 
their foundations the most perfect fragment being the X.W. tower, which 
was octagonal, and contained the chief rooms. A piece of the X. wall 
remains, about 15 feel high, having an arched gateway, which admitted into 
ihc outer ward. The site "i the N,K. tower and of tile interior buildings k 
occupied by a farm-house, built from the ruins, which have long been used 
as a quarry, 1 lie largest tower, thal on the SAW, had a Isold projection from 
the walls. There was a large park of boo acres attached to Upsall, which 
was disparked in 1599. 


WHO R LTON :«r) 


PLACE romantically situated on the K. side of Cleveland, in the North 



r\ Riding, beneath a lofty ranger of bills; from one of which, cone-peaked* 
called \Vhod-hill, it ohiauis its name. Lcland wrote: "Whorknn in Clivdand 
was the principal house of the l#ord Meincll, which came since to Master 
Strangwaycs in particion/* It was called 11 old and ruinous" by Camden. 

Hie Castle is supposed t" have been built by one of the MTcinell or Ueyuell 
family h who, deriving from a Norman, Robert de Maisnetl* had lands in these 
parts temp* Henry L Sir Nicholas de Meiuell was summoned to Parliament 
22 Edward J, According to an inquisition taken 30 Edward IIh (1340). on 
the death of John, Lord Darcy, it was found that the manor and castle of 
Whoi UoOp which crime to him by marriage with Elizabeth, heiress of Nicholas 
de Mein ell, had been granted in trust to Sir Thomas Swm ford, knight ; 
therefore this castle must have an earlier origin than that usually given k p of 
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Ridiurcl Il.’s reign. The Dureys continued here till the last lord. Philip, died 
in 1419, leaving an only daughter, Elizabeth, who brought YVImrlton in 
marriage to Sir James St rung waves of Harlsey Castle, whose descendants 
possessed both estates until the last Sir James Strangwayes died in 1541, 
when in some way not shown Whorlton fell to the Crown, and was given to 
Matthew. Karl of Lennox. Early in the reign of Charles J. the manor was 


granted to Edward Bruce, 2nd Lord Bruce, whose, brother became the first 
L.irl of Elgin, and it was held by that family until cjuitc latelv, when tt was 
purchased hy Mr. James Emerson of Kathy Hall, Yorks. 

The trace of this castle was circular, enclosing an area of ahont 2 acres, 
and surrounding the whole was a ditch with drawbridge. But little remains 
now of all the structure except the gatehouse, which is nearly perfect. The 
gateway is 111 a low-pointed arch, whence a once vaulted passage, defended 
by a double portcullis, leads into the courtyard ; on each side of the entrance 


are rooms, and a staircase to the guardroom over. There is a second storey 
above this. Over the gateway are three shields charged with the arms of Meineli, 
Darcy, and Grey, while another one above has those of Darcy impaling Meineli. 
The foundations only exist of the kitchens and the lodgings, and there are some 

huge vault* underground. The remains of ancient earthworks are to be seen 
also in the vicinity. 


I here is a tradition that m one of the rooms in this castle was signed the 
contract betrothing Mary Stuart to Henry, Lord Darnlev; and this is possible, 
since Whorlton Castle was granted by Henry Till, to his niece, Margaret, the 
wile at tin,- Karl of Lennox, and tlse mother of Darnky, 


W 1 L T O N {uon—cxisittiii 

O N the northern confine, „r Cleveland, not tar Iron, Kcdcar, is the modem 
ensile wh.ch occupies the site „[ the B,diners' ancient >bode . 
trulmen aero a famdy who had large possessions in this county and in Durham 
m very early Imres | as to when they became seated at Wilton we have no doe. 
•nima, the danghter ..f Bertram Buhner, married Geoffrey Nevill of Kahv, 
aral brought to that family both Braneepeth and Sherilt-Hatton in Yorkshir'e. 

B dm 7 1 53 Hc ™y »'- 4 Kdaard II. Kalph de 

Bnlmer obtamed a charter of hi, lands here, and in , Edward III. received a 
summons to Parliament amongst the barons. Three years after he Inal a licence 
to fortify In, manor-house „f Wdlon, being at the time Governor ... York, and 
therefore take this date ol r yo as that ot the late castle 
I he lands and castle continued in the hands of the Buhners for a long series 

. .i" "I” 11 " 1,n Bul " Kr t't ah Henry Vtll. was attaimed for his 

partivipation in the rebellion called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and was hanged at 
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Tyburn, while l«idy Bulmer, his unfortunate wife, was, under the infamous law 
regarding treason in females, drawn on a hurdle from Newgate to Smith field, 
and there burnt to death (1537). Generally, after the punishments that followed 
Oil this attempt to vindicate the ancient faith of the country, the property of the 
sufferers was not forfeited, but the lands of the Bulmers were confiscated by 
the Crown, and were in the reign of Queen Mary granted to Sir Thomas 
Cornwallis, whose descendant, Lord Cornwallis, sold the estate to Lord Holland 
(I*ox), from whom it was purchased by the Lowther family, and it is now’ the 
seat of Sir Charles Lowther, Bart. 

Until some lime after the beginning of this century there existed a lower of 
the old castle, and some other buildings, hut Iseing very ruinous they were 
removed, and a new mansion was built upon the site by the Lowthcrs, 


WRESSEL {minor) 

T HIS fine castle of the Percy* is in the flat country S.E. of York, on a site 
slightly elevated above the hank of the river Derwent, the navigation of 
which it was evidently intended to command at a short distance from its junction 
with the Ouse. It was of the usual quadrangular type, of four towers connected 
by Curtains— two of these towers, which are Very large, surviving, together with 
the S. curtain. The moat encompasses three sides, the fourth, wherein is the 
entrance, being dry. The front contains a basement, and t>» the first floor is 
the hall, with the chapel on one side, and the slate lodgings on the other. 
There was a gatehouse once, where the causeway enters, and ii was doubtless a 
strong fortress ; but the towers gave no flanking fire, and the main protection 
wa> in (be broad and deep moat, defended by a high and strong wall. Beyond 
this there was the power of the Percy name. 

WTessel is said t«. have been founded by Sir Thomas Percy, the brother of 
tin- first. Earl of Nortlumi her land, who is introduced by Shakespeare 111 tile first 
part of Henry / V. as plotting with Hotspur, his nephew, the overthrow of the 
unpopular king. He had been made Earl of Worcester and Lord High Admiral 
of England by Richard II., anti joined his nephew in the insurrection that was 
quelled by the battle of Shrewsbury (1403). Worcester was taken prisoner, 
and beheaded two days after at the Nigh Cross in Shrewsbury. Since the 
manor is named in an inquisition of 9 Edward II. as a lordship of William tie 
Percy, it probably came to Worcester by inheritance, and not as f-eland says by 
purchase, Wresstd falling to the Crown 00 hi- attainder, Henry IV., after 
keeping it lor some time, gave ihe place to his sou John, Duke of Bedford, who 
died possessed of it ]? Henry VI. 11434), leaving Wmssel to the king, who in 
his thirty-sixth year (1457) granted u to Sir Thomas Percy, son of Henry, 2nd 
Earl of Northumberland During the vicissitudes of the Wars of the Roses it 
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stains th.it this place was at one time held by Nevill, Lord Montague (brother 
of the King-maker, Warwick), together with all oilier estates of the Percy a; hut 
in 1469 King Edward revoked the grants, and restored Henry, the fourth earl, 
to I he Percy properly. The Earls of Northumberland frequently inhabited this 
castle, and kept up their state therein with royal magnificence, with a household 
established on the same plan as that of a royal court ; and in September 1541 
Henry VIII. was entertained at Wressel for several days, on his excursion into 
the North ; I ml at that dale the owner was under a cloud, and was not present 
to receive his sovereign. 

At the death of Joceline, the eleventh earl, the barony of Percy went with 
his daughter and heir, Jaidy Elizabeth Percy, in tfitD to her husband Charles 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, Hut only the wreck of Wressel was then left. 
In 164.; it had been garrisoned by the Parliament, when much injury was 
done to the place, and again in 1648 this was repeated ; but in the latter 
year the capture of Pontefract Castle by the king determined the Ixmdon 
Council to take measures to prevent any similar surprises elsewhere, and 
sudden orders were sent to the York Committee oil April 17 to make Wressd 
untenable, by throwing down three sides of the quadrangle, and leaving the 
5 . front only, in which face large windows were to be broken out. All this 
was to be done in four weeks, and without any reference to the owner. In 
pursuance of this order three sides of the great castle were entirely demolished, 
but tile work was only begun in December 1648, and the destruction was 
not completed till May 1650. 

The Seymours continued lords of Wressel until 1750, when the Duke of 
Somerset dying r./. male, his estates were divided among the heirs ; those 
which had come by l^tdy Elizabeth Percy went with his daughter to her 
husband. Sir Hugh Smithson, who became Karl of Northumberland, and the 
rest of the Percy lands in Yorkshire were inherited by his nephew. Sir Charles 
Wyndham, now represented by Lord Leconfietd. 

Lcland, visiting \\ ressel about 1538, saw it in its untouched state, and 
describes it at unusual length. Modernising his spelling, the account runs 

thus: Most part of the base court of the castle is all of timber. The 

castle itself is moated about on three parts, the fourth part is dry where 

the entry is into the castle. Ihe Castle is all of very fair and great squared 

stone, both within and without, whereof (as some hold opinion) much was 
brought out of trance. In the castle be only 5 Towers, one at each corner, 
almost of like bigness, the gatehouse is tile 5th, having ^ lodgings [storeys] 
in height, 3 of the other Towers have 4 [storeys]. Tile 4* containetb the 
buttery, pantry, pastry', larder, and kitchen. 

t he Hall and (he great chambers be fair, and so is the chapel anil the 
closets. To conclude, the house is one of the most proper beyond Trenl 
and seemeth as newly made-The base court is of a newer building! 


YORKSHIRE 


*77 


Lillet 1 hi - hist Earl nf Xnrthutiiiicrhmtt saving calc iiKide tile brcwhmisc nf 
stone without thi! castle walls, hut hard joining to tim kitchen of it. One 
thing I liked exceedingly in one of the towers, that was a study called Paradise, 
where was a closet in I lie middle of squares latticed about : and on the 
top of every square was a desk lodged In set books on," . - * "There is a 
park hard by the castle. 11 He speak* also of the gardens and the orchards. 

Tlie remaining S. side b i fine object, with its large* square towers ; 
each of these had a circular newel stair to the roof, ending in an octagonal 
turret ; die turret on the S.W, having borne at top a lire-beacon* The \Y. 
tower contained a dining-room ornamented with carved wood* and the chapel 
was in that on the E .; as the Roundheads ruined the parisli church, this chapel 
was long used in its place. Above the chapel was the library. The S, front 
contained the state drawing-room and an ante-chamber, with two curious 
staircases in octagonal cases or screens, the flights of stairs winding round 
each other, ;es some are seen in France. These rooms must have been 
magnificent, having a carved frieae running round die walls, and the windows 
filled with painted glass, chiefly heraldic. This part was used as a farm-house 
till the year 1796, when a fire destroyed everything except the walls, which 
seem imperishable- 

Parker calls Wressel a fine specimen of the castellated mansions of the 
period of Richard II., of early Perpendicular character. 


YORK {minor) 


INCE York was in the earliest limes the duel town of the land, when 



O London was only a mart fur triders, a high antiquity must attach to the 
great burh or mound upon which subsequently was erected I he keep of 
a Norman castle, and which still bears the curious structure called Clifford’s 
Tower, 

The river Onse flows past wluit was the W. side of tfie town, and at I he 
southern point of this it receives the waters of a strong stream called the 
Foss, coming down from Cleveland, Here, in the very usual manner, on the 
intervening tongue of land, sheltered thus on both sides, some early settiers 
had fixed their camp, and at some time or other, two huge mounds of earth, 
formed by the dibhi of surrounding moats, were thrown up, one on the fork 
of land, and the other on the opposite side of the Otisc, between them com¬ 
manding that river. These mounds would receive the usual Saxon fortification 
of water ditches defended by wooden stockades, with a dwelling and barracks 
of timber on the summit of each. 

And thus pmhahly they remained on the occasion of the Conqueror's first 
visit to York in the summer of ip68, when “as usual lie ordered a castle 
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If) be built, rijid equally as usual the place selected was the mound of the 
existing stronghold" {Clark), Tile position between the rivers was hurriedly 
strengthened, and occupied with a garrison of 500 selected men under Sir 
tllinni Millet. Next year, however, the citizens revolted and besieged Mulct 
in his furtalice, which was strong enough to hold out until the king came to 
his assistance and relieved the garrison. A second fort was then ordered to be 
lutill upon the other mound, across Ouse, now called the Bail Hill; and as 
this was done in eight days, its construction most have been also of wood. 
Next year came an expedition of Danes up tile I lumber, to llieirotd hunting 
grounds, when they were met as friends by the Saxons, and an alliance was 
formed to make common cause against the usurping Normans and to thrust 
them out. An attack Oil the castle ensued, and the garrison sallying out were 
cut oH and overcome, some 3000 being said to have fallen, and the forts taken 
and destroyed. When these tidings were brought to William, who was Jointing 
in the Forest of Dean, he swore “by the splendour of God" that he would 
avenge his men, and collecting his forces came northward to Pontefract, 
where tie bought off the Dam-s, and then lo York, which the enemy, now- 
scared, had evacuated. Then began the cruel and fiendish harrying of the 

North, ui which the Xonnaii king destroyed the life of the ..dry, and made 

of the land between York and Durham a burnt and desolated desert: the 
crowning infamy of Ins violent life. 


The York castles were of course at once renewed, but, in all likelihood, with 
such materials as were ;tl hand. It is not probable that, in such pressing 
tunes, architects and masons and workmen could have lice 11 procured from 
Normandy lo build what we call Norman keeps, but they had to content 
themselves with lines of palisades along the crest of earthworks, and deep 
ditches, with perhaps gatehouses alone of masonry {Clark). The more serious 
constructions could only have come later, when time had been given fur their 
preparation. There is but little of Norman work in York, and that is of a later 
style. The wall “upon tile Foss may. In purls, be early twelfth century, but 
the round mural towers cannot he earlier than Mil- reign of Henry III.' Little 
is known about the different portions of the main fortress, or its builder. 
In ils best days it must have been a very strong place, encircled hv the waters 
of the l oss and only approachable by two drawbridges. The approach was on 
the K. Side, near (he castle mills, and there was a gatehouse on the side of the 
town, which was rebuilt many years ago, having a drawbridge. The works on 
(lie E. have been entirely swept away, but until the end of the last century tile 
sallyport and some tower* remained, and the moat connected with the fosse 
which latter defence was then filled in. 

1 lie chief object of interest now is the great building which dusters on the 
Castle Mound, called Clifford s Tower, from (lie name of its custodian This is 
of singular form, being built as a quatrcfoil, or four circular bastions conjoined, 
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measuring 60 l-L'ii't and 80 feet in its diameters, with waifs 3 yards (hick and 
40 feet high* Outside, above the first stage, are three circular turrets corbelled 
out, with a square one in the fourth angle, which Tatter contains an oratory. 
The ground floor is defended by Imps, and commanded the moat surrounding 
this tower, and the only entrance from the inner ward was by a drawbridge. 
Mr. Clark is of opinion that litis tower may be of the reign of Richard I, 
fir John. 

It could scarcely, however, have been built at (he date of the terrible 
massacre of the Jews which took place in the castle in the reign of Richard 
(119°) : "’lien 5*0 Jews with their families and goods took refuge in the castle 
from the fury of the people of York, who bad risen against them and their usury* 



THE WALLS OT VORK 


They managed to get the castellan out of the fortress and shut themselves in. 
being then besieged by an armed crowd- Soon they were in a starving con¬ 
dition, and in despair a large number of them killed them selves, after slaughter* 
ing their wives and children, and having set lire to the tower. When the 
citizens got in all the surviving Jews were put to the sword. 

Clifford's Tower, together with other quarters, was strengthened at the 
outbreak of the Civil War of the seventeenth century r and carried three guns 
on Lite top, Sir Thomas Cobb was governor during the siege of York in 1644, 
and after the surrender to the Parliament chiefs the castle was dismantled* 
111 16^4 a tire, supposed to be llie work of an incendiary, broke out in Clifford's 
Tower and consumed all within il, greatly injuring the structure* The castle 
was bought, about 1825* for the formation of a county gaol, and though the 
main fortress ha* much disappeared, the keep tower w:l> reserved iiilueL 
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A V P L E B Y (ihkf) 

A l’PLEBY is built on the crest of the bill along the slope of which 
stands the county town of Westmorland* 11 is believed to have 
been founded by Randolph de Meschines while in possession of 
L the earldom of Caerleol ium (see Carlisle), since from his charter of 
ioHH he evidently hud a castle here. Whitaker ascribes to him (he castles of 
Appleby, Brough, Brougham, and I Vndragon, which most have consisted of the 
usual Norman square keep towers only, with their three storeys of chambers. 

Appleby bad changed ownership three times by heiresses before it came to 
Simon de MOrville; then from Robert de Veteripont it passed, like Brougham 
fov.), to the Cliffords, by Isabella his daughter. It was much exposed to the 
inroads of the Scots, and in the time of Richard II. and Henry IV. grbat injuries 
were done to the fabric. In or Indore (454 (temp. Henry VI.), Thomas, Lord 
Clifford, built I lie greater part of what we now recognise as the older portion. 

The chief feature still remaining is the great keep, Ho feet in height, and 
called, as are many other similar lowers, bv (he inappropriate name of Qusar's 
Tower, The gatehouse is supposed to have been built by John, Lord Clifford, 
in 1418, as his arms and those of his wife are upon its walls, and it was his 
son l-ord Thomas (who felt at St. Albans in 1455} who erected the eastern 
portions, that is, the hall, the chapel, and the great chamber. The castle is 
said to have been mined during the insurrection of the Earls of Northumber¬ 
land and Westmorland in 1569, and it remained in I Ins State and uncovered 
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for nearly too years, until in i(>$i Anne, Countess of Pembroke, the famous 
castle-builder who defied the orders of the Protector himself— repaired and 
restored the castle, when, as one of many Clifford strongholds belonging to that 
ladj (see Brvugh and others), she made it her residence. She had in 1641 
garrisoned Appleby for King Charles, and committed the charge of it to Sir 
Philip Musgrave; but in 1648 he was forced to surrender the fortress to the 
I ar I lament forces, who took prisoner there ijj officers and 1200 horse, 

the keep is an interesting structure; it has newel staircases In the S.E. and 
SAV, corners leading to the several floors, and in the other angles are similar 
ones to the roof only ; there are .also mural passages and small chambers with 
stone seats. About the middle of the wall on the E., towards the river, is the 
sallyport, which has portcullis grooves. Outside the walls are seen the outer 
and inner moats, defending all sides of the fortress except the face towards the 
river, It is the property and the residence of Lord Hothfidd. 


A H NS IDE TOWER (minor) 



A 


RNSIDE IOVVER stands in a very exposed situation on the border of 
Morecambe Bay, 


It is a fine peel tower 
of the fifteenth century, 
which belonged in 
former times to the 
Harrington: family, and 
afterwards to the Stan¬ 
leys, lords Moimtcagle; 
perhaps it may have 
served as a resting-place 
for them in breaking 
their journey from the 
south to the Isle of 
Man, It was once a 
Border stronghold of 
some importance, and 
was formerly given tu 
Lancashire, but how 
under the Parliamen¬ 
tary census is included 
in Westmorland. It is a 
quadrangular building, 
with walls of amaxing thickness, 


A RESIDE TO WE St 

g projecting square turrets, un one of 
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which the battlements and machicoulis remain, The windows are small and 
square-headed. The interior is a mere shell, with the remains of a narrow 
staircase; the hest defined part is the kitchen, which has a large chimney- 
corner with seats for the cook and turnspit, and there is an oven, above 
which are bed-closets cleverly contrived to be warmed by the oven. In the 
Parish Register is an entry of November 1602, with these words: « M«i that 
v' 16 day of October, att nyght, being a mvghtie wvnde, was Arne head Tower 
burned, as it pleased y* Lord to p'mitte." 


BROUGH {chief) 



HE castle of Brough is in the N.K. pail of the county, and occupies a 


] commanding position on a height above the W, bank of the river Eden. 
The remains consist of the magnificent square keep, with its corner towers of 
tire usual Norman type, similar to those of Rochester, Dover, and flic Tower of 
Urn don ; the walls are of immense strength, and the masonry is admirable; 
there are also remains of the castle habitations. It possibly occupies the site 
of a Roman fort, which may account for the name of "Caesar's Tower" given 
to the keep. Camden suggests that it was built before the time of an English 
conspiracy that was raised against the Conqueror. William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, invading England in 1174 at the head of an army of Flemings, 
Captured this castle. An inscription plate, formerly placed over the principal 
gateway, but now removed, declares that the castle was put into proper 
repair in 1659 by Anne Clifford, Dowager-Countess of Pembroke, and that 
she had since inhabited it in 1661. It had been burnt in 1521, soon after 
Henry, Lord Clifford, known as the “Shepherd Lord," had held high Christmas 
festivity under its roof two years before his death, and had lain ruinous 
ever since. This Anne was daughter of George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland ; 
.she 111.irrieiI, liist, Lord Ehiikhiirst, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and secondly, 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and inherited the vast property 
of the Clifford family, which had been derived from the grants by King John 
to Robert de Veteripont, and his successors, Barons of Westmorland She 
spent the end of her life in the North, repairing her castles, es|Hrcially those 
iujuied by the Parliamentary forces, and her memory was long cherished in 
Hie Northern counties. Her death occurred in 1 bj(>, when her property was 
inherited by her daughter and sole heiress, who married the Earl of Tlinnet, 
and the Clifford estates passed to the Tufton family (see the castles of 
Hnwgitam, Appltfy, Peadragon, Barden (Yorks), and others). 

The Tower of Brough, once an important Border fortress, was demolished 
to the bare walls by Thomas, Earl of Thanct, about 1695, when lie was 
repairing Appleby Castle. Ni col son in 1777 says the ruins then presented “a 
Scene of venerable magnificence." 
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BROUGHAM {chirf) 

HIS large, strong, and magnificent edifice—now in utter rum-stands at 
the confluence of the Lowther with the river Earnout, about i j miles 
from Penrith, having been in its day one of the most important of the Border 
fortresses. The entrance to it is along a series of arches by the rivcr-s[de + 
One part of the ruin consists of three square towers, with the remains of their 
connecting wait stretching for a considerable distance towards the S*W + , and 
terminating in a tower. 

In the centre of the 
main group rises the 
keep* H a lofty square 
tower, frowning in 
Gothic strength and 
gh u j my pomp. 1F The 
turrets on its summit 
have disappeared, to¬ 
gether with the para¬ 
pet and galleries. The 
lowest storey has a 
vaulted stone roof 
with eight arches, sup¬ 
ported by one centre 
shaft, ft is of Norman 
origin, but tire date of 
its building is uncer¬ 
tain, On the S. are 
traces of the Roman 
camp which stood 
hereon the road from 
York to Carlisle, The Conqueror William granted it and the manor to his 
nephew, Hugh d’Albtm, in whose family, and that of the Meschmes, ii re¬ 
mained until uyo, when it passed to the De Morvilles, but being forfeited 
urtder them to the Crown, King John gave it to a Norman knight of high 
repute and power, Robert de Veteripout (or Yipont), Baron of Westmorland, 
together with other lauds of great extent in that county. His SOU and grandson 
held these possessions in the reign of Henry I 1 L, when Robert dc Veteripont 
fought on the side of Simon de Monlfort, and died of his wounds after 
either the battle of Lewes or that of Evesham, the estates being forfeited 
to the king, but they were soon after restored to the two infant daughters of 
Earl Robert* These two heiresses, Isabella and Idonea (or Ivetta), being com- 
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Untied by the* king to the cure of two knights, Roger de Clifford, of Hereford, 
and Roger de Ley bourne, of Kent, were in time married by these guardians to 
their own tides! sons, when a division of the Veteripont property was made 
between them; the elder daughter, Isabella, who bad married young De 
Clifford, holding Brougham as a residence. When, however, her sister died 
without issue, Isabella de Clifford succeeded to the entire estate, and in the 

possession of Jilt de¬ 
scendants, the Ends 
of Clifford, it con¬ 
tinued for about four 
centuries. 

The castle was re¬ 
built and added to 
by the first Roger de 
Clifford, who indeed 
reared the greater purl 
of the fortress, and he 
caused an inscription 
to he placed over the 
inner door, with the 
words u Thys made 
Roger” He died in 
the reign of Edward h 
Standing us it did 
on the old Roman 
" Maiden-way M on the 
borders of Cumher- 
land, it was subjected 
to much ill-treatment, 

some of the inroads made by the Scots in It ...l*" 18 aKaclttd 111 
and nearly destroyed. 1„ ,6, r h„t '' ^ "«* ah °“* '4-- 

.ion, and »» entertained with tnZerad" ' ‘""I? “ P * 

of Pembroke, Anne, who inherit! t\ v / ' ' L ° d Countess 

family, thorn^hl, paired £21 , f *« 

pr.neiptil residences | but after her death it vis ' "','V f"' her 

enaxisnn, Lord Thomas Tufton ,»led d K " 

the castle, and in 1708 H w furtKer . . l ( 1>wn n £ rc:it P^ton of 

were sold ^ohshed, and some of the materials 

and abutting on the kee^^ Ou^ towftr * °°<*ijectcd, 
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picturesque scene. Licence to crenettate his house was granted (1 Edward II.) 
to Ricardos tie Bran of DummaJoeh fa neighbouring hill), but this, refers pro- 
bahlv to Brougham Hall, since !he castle at that period belonged to the 
Clifford family. The ruin is owned by Lord Brougham and Vans. 


BROUGHAM HALL {minor) 


ROUGH AM HALL is situated about hah a mile from the castle, on the brow 



LJ of a hill, and commands one of the lines! views in England, it has been 
generally rebuilt, but still retains some very ancient portions of the fourteenth 
and even of the twelfth centuries. The entrance gate is temp. Edward L The 
manor, apart from Brougham Castle, is shown to have been in the possession of 
Gilbert de Broham in the second of King John, and it is still the property of 
hjs descendants, having been repurchased in 1757 by the grandfather of Lord 
Chancellor Brougham. A portion of the estate is held by the curious Border 
tenure of 14 cornage," which service has been said to consist in blowing a horn 
to give notice of the arrival of marauding Scots, or others, in the vicinity. This 
was a signal for lighting up Penrith beacon, and for communicating by similar 
signals with Appleby, and so into Yorkshire on one side, and into Lancashire 
on the other, whereby all the barons of the Marches were put on the alert. 
The original horn by which this service was performed is stilt preserved at 
Brougham Hal], (he residence of Lord Brougham and Vaux. 


B U L L Y Oiort-f.visfrni) 



L'LEY was ail ancient residence of the Bishops of Carlisle, on (he S. side of 


o the Eden, opposite to Craekenthoipu + Nicolson in 1777 describes it as 
.1 mean and ruinous building, and even this has now perished* 11 was probably 
built by a John de BtiiUy, whose (laughter Idonea married a Norman knlgh^ 
Robert de Veteripont, a noble of high repute in the reign of John, to whom 
thill king granted the kinds and castles of Appleby and Brough in Westmorland, 
and oilier large possessions (see ffr&qgA&m)* 


B Y T H A M OR BETHAM HALL 
N Uic river By lb, there was anciently a large handsome building, called a 


w castle by LeLmd, and described by (lough (1761) as then in ruins* The 
manor was held, temp, 17 King John, by the heir of Thomas de Bethun, and in 
20 Edward III. Ralph de Belhain is directed lo send prisoners from Ins castle 
tw the lower of London* tn 3 Henry VI, Thomas de Bctham is the represen- 
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tativc in Parliament of Westmorland, and lie is the last found of the name 
Tile tradition is that after Bosworth the manor was forfeited and given to the 
Stanleys, hut from the absence of records, it was more probably purchased 
by that family. 

Ascending from the Ryth yon enme to the gateway and grand entrance 
into the castle-yard, which measures 70 yards by +4, and has a wall of the 
enceinte, with the marks of soldiers' barracks along the side. On the left 
is the loopholcd castle with a hall of the fourteenth century, now used as 
a barn. The windows arc* small, and arc raised high from the ground for 
purposes of defence. The greater portion is of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The fortress stands near the bay at Milthorp, the only seaport in 
the county. 


CAST LI*. F. D E N («iUFi-r.Txsfrwf } 

C AS I LE EIJEX is a place near the coast, a few miles X. of Hartlepool. 

It was of some importance in Saxon times, and sulfered much from 
Danish invaders. 

It is said that a castle existed here, but its site cannot be traced, and all 
records refer to the manor. 


HARTLEY (Minor) 

T HIS was once a noble structure, standing on an eminence over the village 
of Hartley and town of Kirkhy Stephen. As long as the Musgraves 
resided here, the castle was kept in good repair, but nothing now remains 
except the venerable ruins of part of the walls. The ancient name of this 
manor was Handctay, indicating the nature of its soil, and its possessors, who 
held from the Veteriponts, from earliest times (Henry I.) were called De 
Hard cl ay or Hutch through many succeeding reigns. In H Edward II. 
Andrew de March held the manor, and seven years later was created Earl 
of Cut lisle for his great services to Edward II. in having vanquished the Karl 
of Lancaster, together with John de Mowbray and Roger de Clifford, in the 
light at Hoi o ugh bridge, Yorkshire. Hut the very next year, King Robert 
Hi ucc having raided that part of the liorder without hindrance from the king, 
the carl repaired privately to the Hruce at Loehmaben, and there made 
a treaty for mutual support and defence with him. This being told to 
Edward II, he resented the action of the Earl of Carlisle, proclaimed him 
a traitor, and sent Anthony, Lord Lucy, to apprehend him at Carlisle Castle, 
which was ably done by Lucy with an armed force. The Chief Justiciar 
was then sent to try- the earl, who was next day sentenced to be degraded, 
hanged, and quartered, and the sentence was at once carried out with all the 
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brutality at the law of high treason (sec Carf£$/e t Cumberland)* The estate 
was then confiscated by the Crown, and granted to Kevill, Baron ol Rabj% 
who sold it to Sir Thomas Musgrave of Musgrave, Icniglit t the representative 
of an ancient family dwelling in these parts since the days of Stephen. His 
lineal descendant was created a baronet by James l. p and the son of this man, 
Philip, distinguishing himself an the king's side (hiring the Civil War in the 
next reign p was given at the Restoration a warrant as Baron Musgrave of 
Hartley Castle, but never took out the patent. This grand castle was 
destroyed by £ir Christopher Musgrave in order to build his new house of 
Eden hall* 

The sentence executed on Andrew, Earl of Carlisle^ the lord of Hartley, 
in i$22 t was to this effect : u He and his heirs are to lose the dignity of the 
earldom for ever ; he is to be ungirt of his sword, and his golden spurs are 
to be hacked from his heels. He is further adjudged to he drawn p hanged, 
and beheaded; one of his quarters to be hanged at the top of the Tower of 
Carlisle ; another at the top of the Tower of Newcastle ; the third on the bridge 
at York ; the fourlh at Shrewsbury, and his head to he spiked on London 
Bridge/' His remains were collected in 10 Edward 11 K p fifteen years after, 
by the kings order, and given for burial to Sir Andrews sister Sarah, I he 
widow of Robert de Ley bourne. 


H A Z [. E SLACK T O W E R {minor) 


HIS lower, which is of similar character to Arnstdc, and probably of the 



1 same date, is now a ruined farm-house. These buildings may have been 
erected for the defence of the lands round Morecambe Bay, as on the opposite 
side are vestiges of 41 Broughton Tower" and of a Bazin Tower; pi and in the 
centre of the Bay is 14 Peel " Castle. Again at Haver bract Park, near the estuary 
of the Kent River, is a small hill on the top of which was furmeriy a circular 
castle, whence it is still called Castle Hill- There is no history attached to 
Ha^leslack. 11 possesses gardeiobes of better construction than are usually 
found, and may therefore be of comparatively late date. 


H O W G I S «■ L (minor) 


HIS w;is originally :t stronghold of the De Stutevilles, who held the manor 



I of Milburn under De Meschines in the reign of Henry I. It lies up in 
tlit: lulls where are lhe head waters of Tees, about live miles from Appleby. 
The family of Lancaster, descended from the Barons of Kendal succeeded 

tlu- De Stutevilles, and I he lad of them, William de Lancaster, dying jr./*., his 
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mate son named Roger coining in for certain lands, including this manor and 
HmvgilL This was towards the end of Henry III.’* reign, and Roger Lancaster 
died 19 Edward L, leaving three sons, John, William, and Christopher 
John, who succeeded to Howgilt, died 8 Edward II. s,p,, when his brother 
William’s son, John, obtained the property, and it descended in the family until, 
in the time of the Roses (1438), the succession ended in four daughters, one of 
whom, Elizabeth, brought this Lancaster properly to her husband, Robert de 
Crackeiithorpe, the brother of her neighbour at New biggin, It went again by 
an heiress, her great-granddaughter, to Sir Thomas Sandford of Askham, and 
the Sand fords continued here till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the property again went, by default of heirs male, to the Essex family of Honey- 
wood, HoWgill is now the property of Lord 11 nth field. 

Hie site is a strong position, on the brow of a ravine through which runs 
a hill stream, and seems to have been considered sufficiently defensible without 
earthworks or ditches. We know nothing as to the nature of the original 
dwelling of the I>e Stutevillcs, if they had one here ; but it is probable that 
when Roger de Lancaster succeeded, in the thirteenth century when much 
castle-building was going on, he creeled what was perhaps 3 North-country 
lower or peel for his safe abode, to he extended in later times in the form in 
which we see the place. 

Howgilt Castle consists of a central block between two immensely strong 
rectangular towers, each measuring 64 feet long by 33 wide, with walls 0 feel 
and 10 feet thick; the basements have barrel-vaulted roofs, with two stages 
above, and formerly a battlemcnted roof. Wide-splayed loops gave tight to 
the ground floor of each side tower, and small staircases, in the thickness of the 
walls, lead to the first lloor, from whence each has a newel stair to reach the 
upper stages. I he central block originally contained tfie hah, which has been 
destroyed at some time or other, and rebuilt with thin walls, and subdivided, 
perhaps at the end of the seventeenth century. Access is obtained to the side 
lowers by pointed-arch doorways, and Tudor, with later inserted, windows, give 
light to the apartments (Dr. M , If' Taylor). 


K I*. N DA L {minor) 

T ill', original stronghold which occupied this commanding site over the 
Rent valley was brought in marriage, together with the lands, by Lucy, 
the heiress of lurold, lord of Spalding, to Ivo de TailleboLs of Anjou, a 
Norman companion of the Conqueror, from whom he obtained the barony 
of Kendal. His descendants were called De Lancaster, and the male line 
failing at \Y illiam de Uncaster, seventh in descent, the Honour of Kendal 
and its estates passed to his sisters Hawise and Alice. Then Margaret, the * 
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driest coheir of Hawisc by Robert Je Bros, married the younger son of 
Robert, Lord Rods of Mamlake anti Werks, bv Isabel, daughter of Alexander If. 
of Scotland. I heir grandson Sir Thomas de Roo$ married (Catherine, daughter 
of Sh I homas Strickland of Sizergh, Westmorland, and had an only daughter 
Elizabeth, w ' 10 brought Kendal Castle anti a rich inheritance to the Parrs, 



KKNIMI. 


by her marriage with Sir William de Parr, knight. Their grandson Sir 
William Parr, K.O., married Elizabeth, one of the coheirs of Lord Fitzhugh 
by Alice, thing] tier of Ralph Nee ill, Earl of Westmorland, and Joanna 
Beaufort, the child of John of Gaunt. Alice's sister was Cicely Nevill, "The 
Rose of Ruby," mother of Edward IV. and Richard HI., and die great-grand¬ 
mother of Henry VI 11 ., who thus married Iris fourth cousin in Katherine Parr, 
the first Protestant Queen of England, born at this old castle in 1513. After 
the Crown had granted it to various favourites, it Was sold and resold many 
times. 
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The ruin is finely situated on it circular mound about half a mile E + of the 
town* on the opposite side of the river, having a wide prospect from its walls,. 
There is a good fifteenth-ee 11 tury gatehouse, and parts of the keep and two 
of the round towers exist. The remains of the chief apartments and of a 
dungeon or cellar may be traced, the whole being surrounded hv a moat. 

The place was decayed 
even in Camden's time, 
and it has never been 
repaired, ,J This crum¬ 
bling relic rises like a 
grey crown over the 
green hills of Kendal, 
situate on a lofty emi¬ 
nence, with panoramic 
views over the town 
and picturesque vale of 
l he clear and rapid 
Kent A circular tower 
is the most considerable 
portion of the ruins, 
hut there is a large en¬ 
closure of ivy-mantled 
walls remaining,, with 
a few broken arches'" 
{Agnes Strickland)* 

The strength of the 
walls is very great, but 
they have been built 
in rude early Norman 
fashion. The earliest 
portion is the tower on 
the XAV*, which may 

have been greeted about Ihe time of Ivo dc Taillebois; the tower opposite, 
on ihe S.W., is likewise ancient and strong, that on the S.E. being of 
later construction. 


KKNUAl 


It is probable that during its long possession by the Parrs this fortress 
of the Barons of Kendal was altered many times and adapted to more modem 
requirements, and it is difficult now to trace the old Norman arrangements. 
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L A M M K RSI D K {wti-mstent} 


T^HIS is an ancient ruin near Wharton, in a fine situation, but only a 
l few remains appear, in fragments of walls and a part of a tower, with 
its dungeon. 


NKWBIGGIN ( minor ) 

A LTHOUGH the present hall does not pretend to be a castle, yet it is 
t on the site of an early Norman fortress which gave shelter to the owners 
of the lands here for many generations. There exist charters of grants to one 
Laurence de Newbigginge, whose race continued in the male tine for seven 
generations, when Robert de Newbiggiu married Emma, daughter of Threlkeld, 
and left one daughter and heiress, who brought Newbiggiu to her husband, 
Robert de Crackenthorpe. This was early in tire reign o( Edward 11 L Then 
followed fifteen generations of Cruckenthorpes of Newbiggin, an ancient family 
of Danish origin, as the name implies, which held a strong position i n the county, 
and intermarried with most of the leading families of Westmorland and 
Cumberland. They were Lara Brians, and two brothers of the family shed 
their blood [it Tuwton Field in 1461, 

An inscription over the door shows that the existing manor-house was 
built by Christopher Crackenthorpe in 1533 (25 Henry V' 111 .), and this owner 
added to the estate by the purchase from the Crown of some of the Church 
lands at the Dissolution. 

According to tradition, the original castle was built temp. Edward I., and 
it was m all likelihood a rectangular peel tower of strength - but there are no 
vestiges of it left. The situation was in a low ground capable of being flooded, 
and hence perhaps its chief defence. 

The existing building is of the same design, having, like Howgill, a central 
block supported at either end by strong rectangular bat demented towers. 


PEN DRAGON (minor) 

P EN DRAGON is said by Camden to have been called anciently the "Castle 
of Mailers tang,” from the neighbouring forest of that name. It takes its 
name of Petidragon from a Welsh tradition about its founder, and is believed 
to date from Saxon times. The ruin is finely situated on a mound above the 
Eden, and a deep moat afforded protection on the other side. One of the 
flanking lowers is still tolerably perfect. 

Owned letup. Edward L by Roger de Clifford, it was burned to the ground 
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hy the Scots in 1341 (temp* Edward Til*), but was afterwards rebuilt md 
possessed continually by the Giffords. Tills was one of the castles of Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, repaired by her in 1661, and stated on the 
usual inscription stone set up by her to have lain ruinous without timber 
or any covering since 1541. This lady also built the bridge over Eden, 
near the castle. The building was demolished in 1685 by Thomas, Earl of 
Than el, its owner. 


S 1 Z E R G H (tttitttir) 

S IZERGH is a venerable fortified mansion belonging to the ancient family 
of Strickland forig, Stirkland), who have owned estates in that district 
since the first year of King John. There exists one lofty tower, or peel, of 
the lime of Henry \ II., a square building 60 feel in height, defended by 
two square turrets ; it has good battlements and a line chimney. A few of 
the original windows arc left: but the house has been much altered in the 
time of Elizabeth and at later periods, being still inhabited {Parker)* It is 
three miles from Kendal, To Sizcrgh came Katherine Farr, about the year 
I 53 °> H ’hen a young widow of about eighteen, at the death of her first husband. 
Lord Borough, to live with her kinswoman, Lady Strickland ; and here she 
occupied herself much in embroidery, specimens of which are shown at 
the castle, I he apartment she occupied is still called the Queen's Room,— 
a line state chamber in the ancient portion of the building called the 
DEyncuurl Tower, opening from the drawing-room, and panelled with richly 
carved black oak, which is covered with tapestry of great beauty {Agues 
Strickland). 


WHARTON HALL (minor) 

W HARTON HALL is (he seat of an old Westmorland family, near Ktrkby 
Stephen, dating from the time of Edward I. A considerable portion 
of the house still remains, partly converted into a farm-house. There is a 
qua range with an entrance gatehouse, showing the date of 1539, possibly 
erected by Sir Thomas Wharton, ennobled by Henry VIII. The principal 
tower exists wtth Its staircase, the great hall, and many of the domestic offices. 

he family of Wharton came to an end at the death of the last heir male, the 
eccentric Duke of Wharton, born 1698, who was raised to that dignity by 
jeorgi. , 111 1718, and whose character is well given bv Pope. This place 
was then purchased by the Lowers, and is now the property of Earl 
Lonsdale. The first Baron Wharton won his elevation bv bis surprising 
con uctand success in the s,gnal defeat of the Scots at Solway Moss, in 

4 mt,,, f 15+2 ' in wh|dl n f(,rce of 5 °° under the Duke of Norfolk routed 
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King James VVs army of iQ,ooo; "perhaps," Gough says, 44 ihe most considerable 


victory the English ever gained over the forces of the neighbouring kingdom,' 1 


He died in l 56ft, being succeeded by his sun Thomas, who died in 1572, arid had 
as successor his son Philip, a distinguished Whig temp. Queen Anne, created 
Viscount Winchendun and Earl of Wharton, and afterwards Marquis of Wharum 
in 1715, in which year he died. H is only sou was the profligate character 
mentioned above as the hist of the family ; he is said to have replied in the 
House of Lords with such vigour to the lirst Earl of Stanhope, the minister of 
George 1 .* on the matter of the South-Sea Bubble (1721), as to have caused the 
death of Stanhope, who succumbed to a Sit of apoplexy the next day. 


YANWATH HALL {minor) 


HE Manor of Yanwalh Hall lies nearly three miles S* of Penrith, on the 



I Westmorland side of die Lain out River, a few miles after it leaves [lie- 
lake of Ullswaler, and was placed there to guard an important ford in the river, 
011 one of the main Border roads. A wooded bank slopes precipitously 
down to the river at the back of the house* and the tower* as is generally 
the case* commands a wide view over the adjacent country* In one of the 
papers published by the Archeological Society of the count} 1 , it is said that 
no part of these counties is so rich in examples of old manorial houses as 
the district around Penrith. They are generally tenanted now by farmers. 
Yanwath was a peel, and a good specimen of a fourteenth-century fortress* 
being built* like all Border towers of the same epoch, for defence and also 
as a refuge for men and cattle from the incursions of Scottish marauders. 
It occupies a commanding position on the S. bank of the stream, like all 
these English peels, iti order to impose llie river between the castle and 
the enemy. Parker (voL ii. p* 216) says that this castle is of two very distinct 
periods; the original structure is believed to have been built by John de 
Sutton, who married Margaret, the heiress of the family of Dc Somerie, in 
1^22* The heirs of tills union became Barons Dudley, and in the reign of 
Henry VHL, Thomas, the eldest son by the second wife of Edmund, Lord 
Dudley, settled at Yanwath, and married Sarah, the daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Lancelot Thrdkekl of Yanwath, a member of an ancient county family. 
It was sold in 1654 to the Lowthers, and is still owned by the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

The building is in the form of a quadrangle, three sides of which now 
arc standing, enclosing an inner bailey or 11 barmtin*" as it used to be called. 
The fourth side was possibly closed by a wall* or by wooden buildings. On 
the S. side are the chief tower, the hall* and the kitchen. The present gateway 
is modern, the old entrance having existed at the arch of the N.E, angle* 
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where iirt* the guardrooms, and n thick wall, with crenellated 1 1 llj ; ij >ej 1 „ At 
the W. end stands the great peel tower of three storeys, with its battlements 
■ukI watch-turrets at each angle, there is n vaulted basement to the tower 
mule untouched. The hall, which was probably rebuilt in the fifteenth century, 
wfis originally a fine apartment, 42 feet by 34 feel, hut it was altered then, and 
later additions have t|nile spoilt it. The oldest portions of Ynnwath are early 
fourteenth century, but the tower received many alterations in Elizabeth's lime. 
At the X.E. angle is snore of the early work, with an interesting look-out and 
platform for the warder. In Xieofson and Burns's History, it is said that 
there existed a chapel over the gate, but the buildings here are now used 
as stables, and it is difficult to say if it was so, The present gateway is 
entirely modern. 
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Cumberland) 

A R M AT 1 I W A 1 T E {minor) 

T HIS was die fortified manor-house belonging to the Skeltons of 
Skelton, anti was their chief seat- John Skelton, the poet laureate of 
Henry VIM*, was one of this family and was born here, They retained 
it till ijii, when it was sold by Richard Skelton to William Sanderson, 
from whose family it passed to the Milbums, and in 1846 became the property 
of the Marl of Lonsdale, the present proprietor- Jefferson says that the Skeltons 
frequently represented this county and Carlisle in Parliament, between the 
reigns of Edward I t. and Henry V 111 ., and distinguished themselves in the 
Scottish and French wars* Before coming here, they were a considerable 
family (temp. Edward IL) in the W. of Cumberland, Richard, a son of Sir 
Clement, was at Agincfturt in the suite of the Duke of Gloster, and his 
nephew, John Skelton, who was also a warrior, and much esteemed by the 
duke, was the first to seat himself at Arraathwaitc, where, in 1445, hr built 
a house of defence against the Scots, 

The castle stands on the she of an ancient fortress, upon a rock washed 
by the river Eden. It has a modem front of ashlar stone, and has received the 
addition of a new wing of offices. 
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A S K L it J O N (minor) 

T-JUS is a lonely fortified house, built by Thomas, Lo r(] Dfc rej vhea 
1 U nrdeii of the Marches, to guard against inroads from Liddesdale by 
newbie and the Maiden Way, as an advanced post above Nawnrth 
. and tor the protection of the barony* it stands on the banks m tfu- 
Camhock, and was the usual residence of an officer called the Land Serjeant 
whose duty it was to take the command of the inhabitants in repelling the 
inroads of the borderers ( WJulian). 

In a MS. Ill tile British Museum, published in the Scottish Artktnheia 
dated 1590, Askcrton is thus mentioned: "Upon the E* side of Eden lyeth 
the barony of G,Island, under the government of a Steward who on chi to be 
at Askcrton Castle. In his charge is all ,ho safely of that Haronv. without 

ci liter help of warden or olher-Thb Chafe since die KchclIUat is sore 

spoytea, and ever since worse governed.” 

Jt ^ lFdL ' watch-tower, whose uses ceased after the union of England 

* ' Mr - * building of great interest, occupying 

cc sides of a quadrangle, the fourth or E. side being completed by a 
curtain wall. There are towers on the SAW and S.E. The W. wall is if,in 

V W T’ T 0,1 1 ‘ St,JOd * e m > o{ which a P :ir * remains at the 

Wl,,, * thr ^ il * wi "dow in its X. end, and part of a staircase 

This fedl :: KUtS " ’"T r . he 6ne ******** ori g‘ nal ™ f »s Still in its place. 

m tl t T,'f*** Thc iMteriws of «'>«-* towers have been dis- 

■^1 g"! "T g n fT ly ,W ° Sn,aH ™ ms tfilh ^places and windows, 

thc timle 1 f , SidC “ ‘ atilhle With h *y latt The design of 

cmdd e r" .TT* * M ,lte e "* e *™n, horses and all. 

XT’worth a - c TV ' ' e ^ atCS ShUt ' and * S,10rl sie K e Stood, liitfii rescue from 
*Viworth as Carlisle was forthcoming 

Jt'rZ f“ m ,!K " "* 1 .«•« ««• listed »i nu, 

r^J^h T <lKa ^ “ « '*»« seen, in lire rcigo 

^oocc ' ^^''^' ” nd i0to > There 


BEWCASTLE. 


“ THI castle of BUETH <*,W) 


1 tsr nx: xxrrTX - ■—— 

““**• rhm •» thr remains oi a Hmnao 'L i-?’’, T' ”* “* " f 
by Henry 11 . Iw char,,-, t, nr. . ' 1 Dje J *nds were granted 

after the death of GOles BucthTmllt V “** ^ Wd of Gl!sJiilld - 

it vi as rather regarded as a part of the 
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barony of Burg, The De Muttons, or Moulton-., however, took possession of 
it after they had obtained Giisland by marriage* In the reign of Edward til. 
Newcastle was held by the Swinburnes, after which time if got into the 
hands of the Crown, and then was held by I fie Musgrave family h from the 
time of Henry VIII. lilt the seventeenth century, jack Musgrave being captain 
of it at the period of the Commonwealth. 

Bushworth says Bewcastlv had a garrison of a hundred men in 1639, which 
was afterwards withdrawn to Carlisle, when this castle was dismantled ; though 
Hutchinson states that it was destroyed by the Parliament forces in 1641, Its 
latter proprietors have been Grahams. 

All that remains of the castle is a large enclosure of B7 feel square, with 
lour huge walls, much broken down on the X. and K, The date of its erection 
is not known, and there are no details whereby this can be traced. As the 
windows ;ire insertions of late Tudor work, the castle may have been rebuilt 
when the Tudors came to the throne. A gateway has been added on I lie W. 
The lodgings and offices appear to have been built round the walls of the 
enceinte, as at Asker ton, and had two storeys and a basement. The doorways 
remain, and are furnished with the long holes for the wooden bare to fasten 
the doore. 

Many are the stories of the lawlessness of the Hewcnstk folks, in the limes 
of disorder; they were all moss-troopers, “and many of them appear in the 
lists kept by Lord William Howard of those whom Jie had either hanged upon 
the fatal trees at X a worth, or sent to Carlisle, where the officer 'does his work 
by daylight. 1 rp 


CARLISLE (chief) 


T HE city of Carlisle (Caerluel), placed on the western approach to Scot¬ 
land from London, is the successor of British, Roman, Saxon, and 
Danish settlements, whose occupants in earliest ages chose this well-protected, 
elevated rock of new red sandstone for their stronghold against the Scots, 
Three rivers — on the X, the Eden, W, the Caldew, and E. the Petterill cover 
its three sides. 

When the Red King settled the boundaries of England and Scotland at 
this point, he drove out the owner of the lands md commenced die building of 
a Norman castle upon the X. and most elevated spot of this piece of high 
ground, rising 60 feet above the Eden. The slopes of the hilt on the 
ft., E + , and \V. are very steep towards the meadows intervening between 
the three rivers below. Rufus retained the district in Ids own hands, but 
Henry L granted it as the earldom of Caerleoliuin to Kamilph le Machines, 
who soon after (through liis mother Maud, sister of Hugh d Avranches, sur- 
nallied Lupus, Earl of Chester) inherited the earldom of Chester, on the 
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drowning of Earl Richard, together with Prince William and many other 
young nobles, on board the Whin Ship at Barfleur. He thereon surrendered 
Caerlcoiium to the king, and the earldom was divided into two parts, the 
eastern portion going to form the county of Westmorland, and the rest 
being divided into baronies. 

During Stephen s reign, Cumberland was given over to the Scots, and 
n is probable that Carlisle and its walls were finished by King David of 
Scotland, who sometimes resided here. Fordtm fixes his occupation in 113N, 
and Carlisle remained in the hands of the Scots till 1^7, when King Malcolm 
surrendered the city and castle to Henry' II, In 1174, William the Lion 
besieged the place with a force of Ho.ooa, as is said ; but on his capture at 

Alnwick the siege was raised, Here in 11H6 King Henry attended with 

f lar ^ e ;inn y fo meet thiif same Scottish king and his brother David, then on 
friendly terms. But in 1216 King Alexander II. laid siege again to Carlisle, 
when the castle held out, but from the injuries it received became so dilapi-j 
dated that in 1256 a survey was ordered for its repair. In 1396 an incursion 

of the Scots under the Earl of Buchan was beaten off, and a system of 

h re-beacons was instituted in the surrounding country to give notice of an 
enemy s approach. Soon after Edward I. arrived here with his army, this being 
the hrst of four visits which he paid. The last occasion was in t 3 a 7 , when he 
kepi Ins last birthday here, and shortly idler died at Burgh-upon-Sands, in 
the neighbourhood. Most of the Edwardian additions to the castle are of 
ibis reign {dark). It was in i 3 o 5 that the heroic Sir William Wallace was 
conhned ,n irons here on his way to his cruel death at Smid,field. 

I he Bruce laid siege to Cm I isle in ,315, directing the attack chiefly against 
die city walls; but S,r Andrew de Harda, the governor, drove him oil after a 
hard-fought siege of eleven days, for which service in ,322 March was made 
Lari of Carlisle and laird Warden of the Marches; he had also licit year 
earned the gratitude of Edward If. by vanquishing at Borough bridge the 

r ebem Blf J * “" d «*■** »"* ^lUog their immr- 

ocr a ■ if d r.rr r ' WCari " d ' Vith lJ,C Weakneas of ^ king, whom 
Br ee u f f 1 " ^ * ki *^ *** sought Robert 

s™ r t rtt? h int ° baitoro « term* with him for mutual 

support. Tins ^ brought .o the no|ice of Edward, who sent at once Sir 

Anthony de Lucy with three knights to apprehend Earl Marcia, On February 

3 [' Lucy with a few followers entered Carlisle Castle, concealing their arms 

T kl 16ir cbaks ' and f i;LV - ed without challenge into the inner ward and 
t.ence to the great hall, whence l hey proceeded (o the private apartment! of 
the governor, whom they found there unarmed and engaged in L 
was at once arrested: hut the sound of voices alaru^l tfie retained’ wht! 
came to the rescue and the keeper of the inner ward was killed 
Richard Denton m his attempt to close the gate. Lucy's warrant, however. 
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prevailed; the castle was surrendered to him. and the governor made close 
prisoner. On March 2nd the Chief Justiciary, Sir Jeffrey 1 e Scrape, arrived, 
and on the following day the earl was arraigned and tried, found guilty, de¬ 
graded, and sentenced to be hung, drawn, anti quartered, The sentence was 
at once carried Out with all its barbarous cruel tv, his quarters being distributed 
over the country, one of them disfiguring the castle keep. 

Edward lit. in 1334, being in Scotland, sent Edward Italic! to Carlisle 
to defend Cumberland; and in 1337 and 1345 ^ ie Scots made incursions 
against the fortress, which must have needed repairs, as a survey was 
ordered at that period. During the weak reign of Richard II., the Scots 
made several attempts against the place, in 13K0, 1385, and 1387 ; and in 
the Civil Wars of the 
fifteenth century Car¬ 
lisle suffered greatly, 
though we hear little 
regarding its castle. 

Edward IV, made his 
brother Richard of 
Glosier governor of it, 
and he resided here, 
one of the towers be¬ 
ing called after him. 

Henry VIII.. in or¬ 
der to adapt the castle 
for artillery, caused 
many alterations to 
be made, building a 
blockhouse or citadel 
on the S. side, of simitar form to those which he provided along the S. coast. 
Pennant describes it as oblong in shape, with three circular bastions, and a 
strong machicoluted gateway, defended iti front by a moat and drawbridge. 

Elizabeth built the Chapel and barracks, her arms being placed thereon ; 

but the survey of 1563 shows that large repairs were then necessary, 70 feet 

of the wall of the outer ward, 9 feet thick and tS feel high, having fallen, 
and both the keep and the captain's tower needed repair, die parapets also 
being ruinous and deficient. 

hi igfiij Mary Queen of Scots was brought here with some state, after 
her landing at Workington on Sunday, May 16th, by the sheriff, Sir Richard 
Lowthcr, and she remained here until her removal to liolton Castle 011 
July 13th, thus spending six weeks at this castle, where she must have received 
the insulting and pitiless rejoinders of Elizabeth, and realised the loss of 

her liberty. She occupied a tower m the S.E. comer of the inner ward, 
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which was of finer architecture than the other parts, and contained the state 
apnit merits for distinguished visitors; the lower part was Norman, with n 
circular-headed gateway, holding a portcullis, and having a postern on the 
right. 1 'he upper part was Early English. A sketch of this tower and its 
description are given in the “History and Antiquities of Carlisle/' published 
by Jefferson in 1838; three years after, the tower was pulled down on account 
°f ft* insecure state — a fate shared also by the chapel. 

In t 6+4 Genera] Leslie brought a Parliamentaiy force to Carlisle, which 
was occupied lor the kmg by n large garrison under Sir Thomas Glenham 
ant! mi Henry StradJing. After a siege prolonged for ten months, the garrison 
was starved out and surrendered, when the castle was occupied in force 
by the Soundheads. 

Prince Charles Edward arrived before Carlisle at Stannix Bank on 
. ovemher 9, 1754, with a force of about 7000 men and six six-pounder guns, 
retreating to Brampton on being fired upon ; but on the 13th they returned 
and opened trenches against the city, and when on the 15th scaling-ladders 
Wl . lL . nought and an assault ordered, the garrison, which consisted of 300 
m.hiia only, hung out a white flag and offered to surrender. The prince 
rupured that the castle should be given up as well as the town, and this 
leing agreed to, the Highland army entered, and obtained a huge booty 
of arms and stores and .00 barrels of powder. The people of the ocigh- 
bcHirhiiod had sent their plate and valuable effects into the castle for safely, 
»t hese were ordered to be restored to their owners. A garrison was left 
in the castle of 100 men, and the prince’s army then proceeded on their 
me I" slim into England, Irom which they returned on the 20th December, 

^ Carlls!e lo dun S e lhc garrison, and retreating next day 
,e . s:ime king's army tinder the Duke of Cumberland 

^are Hi irom eiinth to Carlisle, and being received with artillery lire, raised 

mST7 p r^“«p“,v' *■ - — — 

otticer, was hung, drawn, and quartered. There are trace* of to-,, ft 4,1 

Tit Scot‘1 1 army 1 '!”Tl * * evto % for the reception 

I7« {^) they approached over ,he brow a, Stonni* j„ November 

is on tlie s\v >f r/l ' ' rl &] lt ' !ln 8 led tr ' an 4n J of wliich its right angle 

.a on the S.Vl and the longest side, somewtat cllmd f „ * . 

area contained being about 1 icre* v ,, , '* 10 L> 1 t!,e 

crowns the edge of the a/d i * h "" r ' K *‘ l 

<he ea.de to unite 2 £*^"5? ,"*?*, * - W ' »"* »- 

tow n by a deep ditch 30 yards broad and to vards'dZ ”, .“'T f '°“ 

The walls of tlie inner court converge J a « ! r “ gbclS ‘ 

conn com ergo on a flat salient, m the middle of the 
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outer court sit the gatehouse, called the Captain’s Tower. This is rectangular, 
with a low-arched Decor sited gateway and vaulted passage furnished with 
gates and portcullis; in front was once a ditch and a dr aw bridge. Old plans 
show si smalt lunette battery placed near in front, and communicating with 
the outer gatehouse by a covered-way; but all this outside work has been 
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removed. The wall is backed by a rampart and masonry, probably of the time 
of Henry VIII. 

The keep measures f>6 feet N, and S. f and 61 feet E. and \t,, and is now 
68 feet high. It has been so much altered that the old plan cannot be well 
seen. The entrance, which had an Edwardian portcullis, is on the ground 
level On the E. face. The basement is vaulted in four compartments, and hod 
a stair in the K.W, angle to the lirst floor, which has been vaulted in brick 
and is used as a mess-room ; it lias a large Norman fireplace now walled up. 
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The second floor, reached from the exterior, lias a wooden ceiling, anti its E 

' a mur:i1 chaniber onte us *<! ^ a prison, and bearing inscriptions hv 
prisoners. The third floor is vaulted in modem brick to carry a gun platform 

on the roof. An external stair (Edwardian), hnilt against the N. face, leads 
up to the ramparts. 

The hall and (he domestic buildings, with Queen Mary's Tower, were at 
the S.L. angle, hut all is now gone save a fragment of panelled work, part of 
(V^O Slil ' rC3Se ° f Edwardian work which led to the chief apartments 

The X wall of the inner ward is protected by a rampart 27 feet thick, and 
on the outside are six enormous buttresses (rjecomted or Perpendicular) to 
support it. Formerly in the centre a spur curtain wall extended down the 
abpe endmg m n round tower, for flanking this N. wall: it is now removed, 
he X faced the curiam and its N.W, comer have been restored in Decorated 
>ty e, hut most of the W, wall is original (Clark). f tl the centre of thisW. 

‘° WCr ‘ °P en B ‘ «" with a postern 

( 1 , I is continued to join the city wall across the outer ditch, and 
some way along this is the lower called after Richard III,, , Jr “Tile Tower" 
which may be Norman work altered. There was, it is said, an underground 

Crman £ Z ^ ,T' * 1,C e,lcdnte - Thti wall is original, with 

‘ i} ^ " an °‘ ht “ r pOStL ' rn the wal! the S.E. angle 

dtheWM ’ T n kCtl r UPJ thiS kd *° wbat k called the Lady's Walk, 

furnishSth " , ^ " r ,lS the ^ouse, which is alleged to have 

furnished the usual promenade of the captive Mary Stuart. 


C A S ILL CRAG {nau-cxiilrnt) 


O ' **“ ? f , Uke D “ r "'"' t ”'»tcr, overlooking the Vale of Keswick is 

. . ' 01 lile *«rman lords of Dcr, The materials of this 

structure are said to have been rtimlnvivi l r •> 

,1 , , . , tiployetl m building a house on one of the 

three wooded is hands 0/the lake r , , 01 11 

l-lly had . stately -SygjjSS HSfry M «- «»*«* 
cut of} from the mainland by a ditch witli a dr I t ' ' ^ ntllslll i - l)llt Wlls 
still visible. This residence was riven to' ^ rtmmns ,>f wllich ^ 

Sir John, the brother of Sir Cmhbert Rad^T ^ ° f *** ! 
then fell to d L cav, and nothing now r m f f' ^ ^ ^ bere ' Jt 
and the Norman tower; for it is alleged" that th T ^ ^ ™ stru "' 

:.wav ,o build the towndtall of Ke ^ £ *7 ? ^ 

for two mites along the shore and f^Mf a ^ Q tlZ 7bn ^ 
road to AmbJeside and the Fulls of Lodore. - tween the present 
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The Derwentwaters appear to have been settled in Cumberland as early as 
the time of King John, and continued there till 48 Edward III,, when Sir John 
de Derwentwater was sheriff of the county, a post he also filled in the reign 
of Richard II, He was the Iasi of his race, and his property was inherited by 
his daughter Margaret, who, temp. Henry V., married Sir Nicholas de RadcUffe, 
of a family coming from the village of that name in Lancashire, near Bury 
(see Dth£im) f whose pedigree assumes a De Radeiiife prior to the time of 
Henry II. (Gikson). Many of these Cumberland Raddities were buried at 
Crosslh wnite. 


CASTLESTEA D S {rnn^iwkm) 

H UTCHINSON sap (toL i. p. 102) that the ancient mansion-house of 
Gilskind was at a place in the parish of Walton called Castle Steed, and 
that Gilbert Bueth dwelt here (see Irthingfon ); also that the lords of Giisland 
used its ruins for building Naworth Castle* But the fact is, that there is no 
evidence for the existence of any castle or lower here at any time ; there 
seems to have been nothing but a Roman camp, the ramparts and ditches 
of which are still vetv apparent, and from this site many altars and Roman 
remains have been dug. 


CATTERLEK HALL (minor) 

T HREE miles SAW of Penrith, situated on a hill at the base of which 
flows the Pelterill, is a good specimen of a Border peel tower, with later 
additions, which increased civilisation required and improved security allowed. 
It is not known by whom the ancient tower was erected ; it probably dates 
front the Wary of tile Roses, and is similar to others in the district* li was 
added to in the fifteenth century, and, in the middle of the seventeenth, it 
received die more imposing buildings, approached by a flight of stairs. 

The peel is a small one, 30 A feet Song by 19A broad, and consists of a 
single barrel-vaulted basement lighted by narrow' shts an cl old loops enlarged, 
ihe walls being 4 feet thick. In the SAW angle a low-pointed doorway leads 
to the newel stair bv which the other floors are reached. I he first story' is 
the so Jar p in a single apartment, with a small closet having a window on 
the E*, over which is a shield w ith tire anus of \ atix of L atrerlen. 1 he 
flooring of both storeys is gone, but the joist cor lie ts remain. Ihe second 
floor was the ladies* chamber, with windows on the X. and E* sides* 1 he 
parapet round the roof was crenellated. 

The ranges of building added at the end of the tower consist of a two- 
storeyed erection 22 yards long, with a hall and kitchen and sleeping rooms 
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overhead. Over the doorway is an inscription by the builder, Rowland Vaux 
(1577). Jhe hall, with a wooden roof, is a good Tudor building, where the 
lord and his guests dined in common with his retainers. 

Hie second addition was made by the Richmond family, about 1657, at 
right angles to the last range; this contains a courthouse and a retiring-room 
reached by stains from the court, with inferior rooms below, all built in the 
style of the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages. 

After the Conquest, Hubert de Vallibus (Vaux) wrested the lands from 
VVilfrid, soil of the Saxon thane, and Henry j. granted them to him, 
together with GilsJand, despoiled from the Saxon Bcuth. The family of Vaux 
continued to hold the property till the last John Vaux died, s.f>., in ,642, when 
the manor went with his daughter Mabel to a neighbouring squire, Chris¬ 
topher Richmond of High head Castle, from whose family it came in 1775 bv an 
heiress to the Duke of Norfolk, and it is now the property of the Howards, 


COCKF.RMOUTH {Mr/) 

T“' S 0:15,10 Sta4,ds 00 H stLT P and rocky knoll on the point of land 
J formed by the confluence of the Cocker with the river Derwent Such 
a position was in earliest times a favourite one for the placing of a slmng- 
ho d; and Upon this triangular space of scarped rock, defended on all sides 
but one by water, and perhaps following Roman foundations, the Norman 
won ml a keep, with a hastumed curtain wall around the highest ground 
enclosing hi> bailey or ward, and protected on the open side by a ditch 
woh a barbican. Phis early castle must ha™ been that destreyed by 

“*”J f * T VC TT WillUm de Foriih ™’ B*rl of Albemarle, 

t ***"' ^ * h * ^mains of these buildings are trace- 

I* rind " T'm ^ ° f WHat " 0W "*** wa * » Decorated and 

I erpendtcnfcir styles between i j6o and 1400, 

of Chester tw t kSd TJ ltUWeedcd 10 hi * col,sins great earldom 

r . 1 f ded ,0 «■ *+* and tief of Caerleol, 

whernm that king created Inc new baronies, Copeland or A Her dale above 

Derwent, Allerdale below Derwent, Wigton, Grey stock, and Levington 
risen mg to the Crown Inglewood Forest and Carlisle; the rest of tluT fief 

Tr n , ra0r ^ d fianU ^ b s l ' r " tU “' "’ho had obtained the barony 
i>t Gilsland, resigned it m cxchimue for tW ni c\ . ? 1 . 

- »—«. «•* WWM, ^ ^ 2T? 

obtained Alk-rdale below Derwent, which nasst'd i r ,1,lllhu 

* «*- Kita-Dunc. Karl o. iC^Tohe^ SETT ^ 

Smb, Meanwhile, Copehuid had come to CM' de Mcwliine• "t'i, K "' R f 
„ W,a„d then to he, daughter £ZZt£)SZ 
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lord of Skiplon), who was married to this same William, Karl of Moray ; 
and their only son, who is known in poetry as "the Boy of Egremont," 
became heir to all these large possessions in England, as well as to his father's 
vast territory in Scotland, lint an even greater future seemed possible for 
this son the victim of the Wharfe -for when David, King of Scotland, died, 
Malcolm Ins successor was not favoured by the Highland clans, because lie 
had acted as a vassal or feudatory to his cousin King Henry 11 . of England 
at the siege of Toulouse, and they desired to see this cousin, this lioy of 
Egremont, on the throne in his place fSkenes "Celtic Scotland, 1 ' vol. i. 
p. 456), 

tint the catastrophe of Wharfe, 

11 When Jjidy Adnlt/j, mourned 
Her son, and felt iti her desj«sir 
The iJatsg of unavailing prayer," 

ended all these bright visions, and the English lands fell to die three sislcrs 
of the Buy—Cicely, Amabel, and Alice—who all, in themselves or their descen¬ 
dants* possessed Cockennonth* 

Cicely, the eldest daughter of William Fit/-Duncan and his wife Alice de 
Komilly, carried Skipton to her husband, William k Gros, Earl of Albemarle 
(see Scarborough). And their only daughter Hawise married successively William 
do Mandcvilte, William de Forlibus, anti Baldwin de Bethune, by the second 
of whom she left an only son, William p who through her became the second 
Earl cjf Albemarle, and was the rebel in the early part of Henry Ill/s reign. 

Alice was the wife of Robert de Courtenai, as her second husband (1196)1 
and paid to King John a line of JC5G0, ten palfreys, mid ten oxen, to have the 
liberty of her inheritance, and not to be compelled to marry again. She 
died s.p mf when her property of Alfcrdak went to Ihe descendants of Iter 
sister Cicdy, and to those of her other sister Amabel, who had married Reginald 
de Lucy and had obtained the barony of Copeland. 

There is a command of the young King Henry HI. in 1221 to the sheriff 
of Westmorland, following on Albemarle's rebellion, that he should cause the 
castle of Coekermouth to he besieged and destroyed lo its very foundations. 
This order seems to have been carried out! though, perhaps, only in part, for 
we see in the W. tower evidence that it was built early in the thirteenth 
century, and was destroyed very soon after, a fourteen I h-century building 
being afterwards erected on the old foundations, William de Fortibus, how¬ 
ever, managed to make his peace, and perhaps rebuilt the castle. He married 
Aveline, the heiress of Robert dc Montfidiel, ant! died in 1241, leaving an only 
son, William, whose second wife was Isabel de Ri pari is (1247), sister and 

heiress of Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon. William died in 1260, and his 

vul. il 2 Q 
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widow had Cocker mouth as her dower; but the immense possessions of the 
Burls of Devon and of Du Port! bus fell to Aveline, sole heiress of this last 
William and Isabella de Redvers, so that she became a suitable match for Prince 
Edmond " Crouchback," Earl of Lancaster, whom she married in 1269. She 
died six years afterwards, and her vast property was escheated to the Crown, 
though descendants of the two sisters Cicely and Amabel were still living. 

Edward I. retained Cockertnonth Castle in his own hands, and Edward 11. 
handed it over first to Piers Caves ton, and afterwards to Kir Andrew Marcia, 
whose rebellion and destruction are related under Carlisle Castle, 

[ hen Anthony de Lucy, who had claimed the property, being a descendant 
nl Amabel the second sister of the Boy of Egremont, was, in return for his 
capture of Harcla, presented with Coekemiouth. He diet! in 1343, and his 
son I humus married Margaret, one of the three coheiress sisters of John de 
M niton ; Hit- other two being married, Elizabeth to Hubert de Harrington, 
and Joan to Robert de Fitrwalter; and each of the three became entitled to 
a third of the Egremont barony. This Thomas de Lucy is given by Froissart 
as one of the companions of Edward III. in Normandy in 1346, and lie pro¬ 
bably fought at Crispy. He repaired the bastion at the W. salient of this castle 
urnl built the great hall, His sou Anthony succeeded him in 1363, but died in 
the Holy Land, whereupon his sister Maud, the wife of Gilbert de Umfrsvillu, 
Earl of Angus, became heiress of the Lucy line. This Anthony de Lucy was 
lord of Cockcrmcmth from 2 Edward U. to 17 Edward Ilf., and being a 
high military chief on the marches, probably kept his castle in proper order. 
It may have been he who remodelled the Norman work, nnd built the new 
front of the inner ward and the great kitchen, in the Decorated period {Cterk). 

J he Lady Maud had by the Earl of Angus a daughter, who after the earl’s 
death (8 Richard 1L) married Henry Percy, 1st Earl of Northumberland, 
hading her own heirs, the honour of Cockci mouth was settled on the heirs 
male of her husband, who were to wear the arms of Percy (a' blue lion), and 
of Lucy (3 hides), quarterly; and the remainder taking effect, Cockermouth 
passed to the Percy descendants of Earl Henry’s first wife Margaret, daughter 
of Ralph, Lord Xcvill of Raby. The arms of all these families appear on the 
shields over the castle gatehouse built by this earl, by whom the area of the 
fortress was trebled by the extension of the uuter ward, eastward. Maud died 
in 1398, and Earl Henry’, like many other nobles, after helping to place Boling- 
broke on the throne, turned against him and joined Owen Gletldower and 
Roger Mortimer, he was beheaded after the light on Hramham Moor in 
1408, his eldest son, Henry, Hotspur,” having been slain al the battle of Shrews¬ 
bury five years before. His grandson, the second earl, fell at St. Albans, and 
the third earl at Towton (1461), when the estates became forfeited to the Crown 
by attainder, and this Castle and honour were then granted to Richard, Earl 
oi Warwick, and, after Ins death, to Henry, 4th Earl of Northumberland, who 
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was murdered at his seat of Cock Lodge, Yorkshire. The fifth ear), who did 
not live here, died in 1527, being the first of these lords who died a natural 
death during 150 years, and the sixth died sp., leaving his property to the 
Crown. 

The Percys were thus dispossessed for twenty years, hut in 1557 Thomas 
Percy was restored, and when Queen Mary Stuart landed at Workington, at the 
mouth of the Derwent, in 1568, and was by the sheriff, Sir Richard Lowther, con¬ 
ducted lo Cockermouth Castle, Karl Thomas hastened to receive her there, and 
desired to bring her to his grander home of Alnwick, which, from the proximity 
of that caslte to the coast, was not permitted by Elizabeth. 

T11 1577 a survey of the castle was made, which stated that the fabric was 
then in a great state of decay M as well in the stone work as limber work thereof.'* 
This was in the time of Henry, eighth cart, who, being confined in the Tower for 
complicity in Throgmorton’s plot for liberating the Queen of Scots, was in 1585 
found dead in his bed in the Bloody Tower, with three bullets in his side, fits 
son Henry, ninth earl, called “The Wizard," was also committed to the Tower 
on the charge of being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, and remained Ihcre 
for fifteen years ; he died in 1652, and wax followed by Earl Algernon, whose son 
Earl Jocelyn (eleventh) ended the male line of his race, and Cockermouth came 
by his daughter and sole heiress to Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset. Their 
son, Duke Algernon, created Earl Egrcmont and Baron Cockermouth, died in 
1750, leaving a daughter, but Cockermouth Castle and the earldom were settled 
on Sir Charles Wyndham, the grandson of Duke Algernon, and thus descended 
to George, the hist earl, who died sp. legitimate, leaving this castle to his 
natural soil. 

1 lie entrance is at the X. end of the E. front, formerly through an open 
barbican with a drawbridge, and thence through a three-storeyed gatehouse 
feir. 1400) which has a tine newel staircase with groined roof. Inside the walls 
are modern buildings and traces of early ones, and on the left is an ascent to 
the Hags tall tower at the S.E. angle of the wait, and to the wait allure. In 
front is the great face of the inner ward (1,190}, which once had before it a 
dry ditch across the courtyard. Passing through the inner gateway in the 
centre we cross the cellars or prisons, formed within what was originally the 
first moat, and by a sleep flight of stairs ascend into the inner ward, where, on 
the right, is the castle well, and an entrance into the great hall which abuts on 
the kitchen. This is a huge tower, open to the roof, and having a gallery across 
its X', side which led into the hall, with recessed pantries below it, and on its 
opposite side a newel staircase in the wall to the roof. The hall measures 
48 feet in length by 30 feet, and beyond it runs a range of solar or state apart¬ 
ments, whose inner wall has disappeared. In the salient circular tower at the 
W. the archers’ seats still remain in the windows. Perhaps the chapel stood 
over the great entrance. 
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In August 1^48 the castle was held for the Par liament, and being attacked 
by a Royalist force il held out for a month, until relieved by General Ashton. 
As there are no battlements remaining, there seems good reason to believe that 
the fortress was dismantled at this period. 


CORBY (minor) 

O N the E, side of the Eden, four miles E.S.E. of Carlisle, stood this fortress* 
built on a precipitous cliff impending over the river, on the site of a 
still earlier work, the square walls of its keep were incorporated in the 
later mansion built about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The manor of Corby was given by Henry II. to Hubert tie Vaux, who 
gave it to one Odard, whose descendants assumed the name of De Corby, 
hi Ihe reign of Edward J. this De Corby family gave way to the Richmonds* 
who U> Edward 11. conveyed the property to Andrew de Hard a, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle, after whose execution (see Cartels) it was bestowed in 1335 
on Richard de Salkcld for his former good service in assisting in the capture 
of the earl. His descendant in the reign of Henry VI1. left two daughters, 
and the families derived from them owned Corby, and in 1606 and rfa 4 

* >ld t | ldr mni ^ s to ^ William Howard, who gave the place to his 
second son, Sir Francis, ancestor of the present proprietor. Lord W. Howard, 
or Hdtcd Will* k written of in the Memoir of Haworth ($&*)* 

There is little of antiquity apparent in the existing structure, so many 
and various have been the alterations and additions made thereto. The castle 
is surrounded by celebrated and very beautiful grounds. 


D A C RE {minor) 

T'ihe 3 E;,,T10n1 ’ from Ulhwatcr, receives at its N. bank 

urTth b^k t r m 01 1 l,CCkf 3I1<! ab0U ‘ 11 mile *“> «* 

J h; J “ ’ , 1L * .'Tj 1 ol 3 P leas:illi valley, stands this castle on a spur 

. high ground, with the village of Daere close beside it. William of 
lUMmesbiiry, wntrog^D. „j,, ^ ^ . 

* Lf j OI1 ^ lln M1L ' ‘ D ? tll£r Scots , and Eugenius, King of Cumberland, 
put them,elves and thetr kingdoms under Athdstnne, the King of England 

about the year 9 , 7 . But whatever may have been Ihe rude fortress oi 
° days the present o ne , from its Early English stvle, was not built 

RanuTrTrfJT Cei,tur * « was Perhaps erected by 

Ranu ph de 1 acre, who was a fi rai Royalist dofi ^ ^ w J 

was sheriff of the county, as his father was before him, dying , 4 Edward I 
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His family doubtless took their name from the place, and lived here probably 
rill by the abduction of Margaret de Mutton, the heiress of Gilsland p in 1313 
(see N<ttuort& and Kirkoswatd) f Ralph cJe Dacre obtained the fine seat of 
Kirkoswald, which formed an abode more befitting the increased importance 
of his person and family. These Dacres were bold men of high spirit and 
reputation, and were jis successful in love as in the State- Sir Thomas at 
the end of the fifteenth century followed his ancestor's example in acquiring 
the lordship of Grey stoke by a marriage of elopement. 



DACRE 


Jn Ihe seventeenth century Thomas, Lord Dacre of the South, created 
Earl of Sussex 1674 {see Hursim0Hceaux f Sussex) f made many additions to 
the building, inserting also the square-headed windows, and placing his arms 
(which quartered Leonard* Fiennes, Dacre, and Multon) over ihe entrance. 
He died in 1715 $.p m male, when hss earldom ceased, and the barony of 
Daer*> fell into abeyance between his two daughters, Barbara and Anne, who 
sold Dacre to Sir Christopher Musgrave of Edenhall. It was afterwards sold 
to Mr* E. W, Hosdl of Dalemairr 

Dacre Castle consists of a plain massive stone tower, almost square in 
form* with large square burets projecting at the E. Lind W. corners, square 
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uiih Hit: tower, ;tnd at the \ T . and S. angles two other smaller turrets, set 
diagonally like buttresses. I he summit of both tower and turrets has a 
crenellated parapet, the height of this from the ground being about 66 feet, 
lite laigi. turret on the \V. contains a broad newel staircase leading to the 
upper storeys and the battlements, and the one on the E. side has four small 
apartments. Against this latter is built, on the outside, a flight of stairs giving 
access to the pointed doorway of the castle. Of the two smaller turrets, that 
on the N. contains rooms for sleeping accommodation, and the opposite one 
was appropriated to garderohes and drains, and is now blocked up. 

The outer walls are very strong, being feet thick. The basement has 
two barrel-vaulted chambers for cellars or dungeons, dimly lighted. Above 
these, with its oven and fireplaces, is the original hall or kitchen, formerly 
.1 single apartment 36 feet long by 21 feet wide ; opposite the fireplace is a 
ettnous recess with a shelf and water drain, like a piscina. The chamber 
of the second floor is called by tradition " The Room of the Three Kings/' 
from I he legend of William of Malmesbury; it is 17 feet high to the wooden 
ceiling, and a mmstrels 1 gallery seems to have formerly occupied its E. wall, 
reached by a stair from the turret and a mural passage. 

A large moat, once 15 to 20 feet deep, and from 30 tit 150 feet wide, 
extents rom the N.L. of the castle, and forms a quadrangular enclosure 

r S n If TIT' g mm vvith The. court thus enclosed probably 

lL * ' l ?>1 ' 1 Vl> ' iM,t °^ ceSj :in<l 0u * cr defences were perhaps closed on the 
tower by palisades. 


11 A I.S 7 ON HALL {woio# - ) 

n-HE manor-house of Little Dalston, lying four miles to the S.W. of 
1 Carlisle, is a building which, like Nawnrlb, has expanded from Ihe 
ongma ped the tow t r at the IS. end of the range of building measuring 
3 by 25* feet. Little Da 1 st on was a manor within the barony of Dais ton, 
' . ’ was presented by Ranufph de Machines, Earl of Cumberland, to 

* ‘ Yf' huS , i>T VaiU£ ' * hc h ™ lh * r "* Hubert of GiMand. He took 

e name of the place, winch he enjoyed until Stephen ceded Cumberland 

^ ™ brother, whose deace,, 

si.ffeLTn VI l 'n i0 "' r at€d bar0l ' et iR irJ4 °’ Was :i * tmnch Realist and 
n 1 1T ■ V < “* Durin S the ]oii e siege of Carlisle i„ 1644, 

; * ^tuc before General U-sk-y, who adzed on his house and converted 

of S r Srt ra (im h d,ed in l6$7r antI nv ‘ lk Iille at the death 

of bir George, the fifth baronet, m r765, who, however, had sold the property 

hve years before to Monkhouse Davison, after whose death it was purchased 

(‘7951 by James Sowerby, in whose family it remains. 


CUMBERLAND 1U 

This old fori is situated on an eminence overlooking the valley of Caldew, 
and is at present used as a farm-house. It consists of two square embattled 
towers echeloned 50 feet apart, and connected by inferior building*. Upon 
a cornice is seen this old inscription: “Joljii SDalfftOn toiplje mat 

llj? 1 &SHffj u Inch is thought to refer to an owner in the middle of the 
fourteenth icntmy, 1 he fabric itself is undent, but the square-headed 
windows are of the date of Henry VIII. The tower is of the same type as 
all peels, in three storeys, with a staircase in the wall. 


D R A WDYK E S (juntoMm) 

T HE tower of this name, in the township of Linstock, was built in ifyfi 
by John Aglionby on the site of an old Border fortress, which was 
removed during Licit century, hut of which there are no remains, nor anv 
history. The vallum of I he Roman wall is clearly traceable in front of the 
caslle ; the three busts on the top of Ihe tower are said to have come from 
the watt, but they have nothing Roman about them (/. C. Bruce). 


DRUMBURGH {minor) 

C LOSE to the Roman wall, at Ihe head of the Solway Firth, 4I miles from 
Hurgh, arc considerable remains of a tine specimen of mi old fortified 
manor-house. Lvland, writing of it in 1539, says: "At Druraburygh, the Lord 
Daeres father budded upon old ruines a prety pyle for defence of the country. 
The stones of the I’ict wall were pulled down to build it." It was anciently a 
seat <if tile [trims, lords of [fewness, and afterwards belonged to the barony of 
Burgh, which passed by heiresses through the several great families of Eslriver, 
Eugaine, Uc Morvillc, it acre, and Howard (see Ahiwr/jjt, &c,), Il now belongs 
to the Earl of Lonsdale, since in 1678 Henry, Duke of Norfolk, sold I he demesne 
to John Aglionby, who repaired the castle, then in ruins, and later conveyed 
it to She earl's ancestor, Sir John Lowther, in exchange for Nminerv, the head 
of the Arnialhwaitc manor. Thomas, laird Dacre, rebuilt the structure in the 
reign of Ilenry VIIL, and in ibHo John Aglionby inserted new square windows; 
so although built at the end of the fourteenth, or at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, its appearance is quite changed, and there is nothing now of a castel¬ 
lated nature remaining. 
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DUNWALLOGHT 


T HIS castle was ill the parish of Cnmrew. Here William de Dacre had 
a manor-house, which in * Edward II. (1307) he obtained a licence to 
fortify. It was then written as (Himnalloght, and there are some existing 
traces of it. 


EGKEMON T (minor) 



HE castle stands on a remarkable hill close to the town, commanding the 


1 ford over the Eden and tile bridge of later date,—a must favourable site 
for a fortress, but no traces exist of any fortification earlier than the twelfth 
century, though there may have been a Hilt-fort in prehistoric times. 

When William de Meschines obtained the barony of Copeland from 
Henry II., he built on this “cop" a fort to protect himself against a hostile 
population and also from the attacks of the Scots. There is shown under 
CoCKEHMOl'TH how All Lid ale below Derwent came to Alice de Komtlly and 
William Fitz-Duncan, Earl of Moray, and also the disposition of the lands after 
the death of their son, n The Boy of Egremont/'- so called, perhaps, from having 
been bom here in the castle of his grandmother Cicely de Meschines. His sister 
Amabel or Annabel married Lambert de Mutton, the eldest son of Thomas de 
Multon of I-Iolbeach, Lincolnshire, and brought to her husband these lands and 
the castle, to which he is said to have added the great hall. He died in 1247, and 
the property descended for three generations of Ihe same family to Thomas 
De Multon in 1293, who, an important man of his day, figures in the Hoil of 
Caerlaverock. He died about the time of the Bruce's laid into England in 
1315, leaving a widow Eleanor, who had for her dower the castle of Egremont 
with its lands. 

John de Multon, the last of his race, died s.p. in 1335, when the barony 
passed to his three sisters, the caput famtia, i.c., the castle and lands, falling 
through the eldest, Joan, to Robert Fitz waller. 

We next hear of Egremont in 1371, when Walter, the son of this Joan and 
Robert Fitz waiter, being taken prisoner in the invasion of Gascony, had to 
mortgage the Castle in order to raise £1000 for his ransom. Perhaps this 
money was furnished by the Percy family and was never redeemed, since in 
1449 Thomas Percy, a son of Hotspur, was created Baron Egremont of 
Egremont Castle; he was slain at the battle of Northampton in J460, when the 
title expired, but this property remained with his family. 

About the year 1528, Henry Algernon Percy, fith Earl of Northumberland, 
the early lover of Anne Boteyn, bought from Robert, Viscount Fitz waiter, one 
third part of this ancient barony and castle, whereby he seems to have acquired 
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Ihe greater portion of tlie whole property ; but on the death of this earl 
in 1537 entire Percy estates fell to the Crown, and were afterwards 
granted by Philip and Mary in 1557 to his nephew Thomas, at whose exe¬ 
cution, in connection with the rising in the North in 1573, his brother 
Henry inherited. 



A survey was then made of the Percy estates, and at Egremont it was found, 
in 1578, that "the Castle of Egremont is now almost ruinated and decay’d, 
save that some part of (he old stonework & walls thereof are yet standing, 
& one chamber therein now used for the Court house in like ruin & decay. 
About which castle is a pleasant dry dich, & without the said dich hath been 
the base court now filled the Castle-garth, the site of which said Castle together 
with the said Castle-garth contain by est. 2 acres & worth to be Lett p. ami. 
14s, 6d." Such condition of 
the old fortress at that date 
is sufficient to account for its 
present state, without ascribing 
its further ruin to the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

The castle occupies an oral¬ 
shaped eminence, the sides of 
which have been scarped on 
all sides, its highest point being 
at the X., where perhaps stood 
die original tower of the Mes- 

chines, and where Buck’s draw- ecrejiont 


ing of 1739 shows a high raised 

tower fronting the road from St. Bees Abbey (also founded by William de 
Machines) to Egremont. Pound the crest of this hill ran the enceinte wall, 
which once had bastion towers at various points, 

The square entrance tower remains at the S.W. corner, the lower pari of 
which, with a considerable length of the curtain wall adjoining on Ihe left of 
it, is of the first half of the twelfth century, according to Mr. Jackson (Tram- 
actions 0/ the C umber Uutd and II tsimorlatui Antiquarian Sot irty, vol, jy.), and 
contains herring-bone work, as appears on the drawing given. There was a 
steep approach up to the drawbridge, mid a circular Norman gateway opened 
into a groined archway, defended by strong doors. 

The outer ward is 120 feet in length and ends in front of the great hail, 
built cir. 1260, which formed a defensible dwelling of the nature of a keep 
(as at Knaresborough), with an entrance defended by a portcullis. Traces 
of screens and window seats remain, but little of this building now exists; 
the lights were double, and raised far above the court, No chapel is to be 
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found, hut ;is the wills of the inner bailey have nearly perished, this and 
other buildings which we now seek in vain may have been situated 
here. 

The salient on the S. was formed by a thirteenth-century circular bastion, 
which has vanished. 

Below the upper ground there runs round the castle a broad lower terrace, 
also scarped : on the inner side of this was the ditch, of which a portion 
remains near the SAW entrance. The barbican at the main entrance has 
gone entirely, as likewise have defences which perhaps stood at two other 
points of approach up the scarp of the terrace, round which probably ran 
a strong palisade. Below the S. end of the hill were the pleasaunce and 
gardens, and perhaps the tilt-yard. This is the castle to which, as told by 
Wordsworth, is attached the legend of the Horn of Kgremont, relating to its 
possession by the J.ucys, which could not, however, have lasted many years 
after 1335. 


GREYSTOK E, or G R E Y S T OCK {chief) 



l HIS beautiful mansion of the Howards, occupying the site of the ancient 


1 castle, w:is built in the seventeenth century by the H011. Charles 
Howard ; but subsequent owners, Dukes of Norfolk, have added to and 
greatly embellished the work of those days, h stands on an eminence 
protected on the K. and S. by a rocky bank, below which a small stream 
llowed on its way to join the Petterill. There are but few remains of 
the ancient fortress, which was demolished by the Parliament after its 
capture in the Civil War, “ Some broken towers are ^eeti to the E., and 
in the hack part of the present mansion some other old edifice appears'' 
{Hutchinson). 

The Conqueror gave Cumberland to Ranulph de Meschines, who granted 
this barony to one Lyulph, to whom it was confirmed by Henry L, and 
whose posterity assumed the name of Grey slock. The Greystoeks continued 
here in unbroken succession, generally from father to son, with much honour 
and wealth, intermarrying with the best families in the land, until the reign 
of Henry VII., when Robert, the Min of Ralph, Lord Grey slock, concluded the 
line, leaving an only daughter. She, being lady of Grey stock and Wera, eloped 
from Brougham Castle one night and married Thomas, Lord Dacre of GibJand, 
whereupon her estates went to the Dacres, whose nice ended in the male line 
at the death of George, an infant, from the effects of a fall in the nursery, in 
i t Elizabeth. H is sisters then succeeded. I he eldest, Anne, became the wife 
of Philip, Earl of Arundel, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, and brought 
Greystock to that family (see Natvorth). The old castle must have been built 
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in the fourteenth century by William, Lord Grcystock, who obtained a licence 
from Edward I It., and who Inn It also the castle of Morpeth ; he died in i^Q. 
Greystoke was garrisoned and held for King Charles, but in 1648 it was 



OREYSTOXJf 

ciptmcd by a Par!iaine 1 ttary force of (ivtieinl Lambert's division, and was then 
burnt and destroyed. 1 1 stood in a park of 500 acres. 


H A R B Y BRO W (m&nr) 


N EAR the village of Allha] tows and not far from Aspatria, on the N. bank 
of the Eden, is an old peel tower, 30 feet square and do feet high, now used 
as a farm-house. 


11 A Y, ok 11 A Y E S (nonexistent) 

I N the Whitehaven district, half a mile from Distington, was once the 
1 residence of the Moresby family, and the manor-house of the lords of 
Dislmgtojw Little remains of the place except a portion of the X. wall, but 
its foundations may be traced over a considerable area. 
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H1GHHEAD (minor) 

T HIS place lies about eight miles S. of Carlisle, in the township of Ivegitl, 
The tower belonged to the barony of Dalston, and is cullerl m old records 
" Pda de Hivehead,’’—showing that originally it was a peel tower only. The 
manor belonged to Sir Andrew Harcla (see Carlisle^ and after his execution to the 
Crown. In. 1326 Ralph Daere obtained a grant of Stand of the tower for ten yeans, 
after the expiry of which William L’Angleys, or L'Knglise, was made custodian for 
life. In 1342(1(1 Kdward IIL) Willie]mus Lengleys, “dilectus vallettus noster," 
had a licence to crenellate lii.s house of Heyheved, and this is probably the date 
of the new buildings then added to the old peel. His son in 1358 built the 
chapel, which was but a mean edifice. From the Langleys the property passed 
in l 55 ° i’J' to John Richmond, in whose time the building was altered 
and enlarged, and all that remains of the old castle was (lien incorporated. 
His descendant Christopher Richmond left two daughters, the elder of whom 
became the wife of S. GledJiill, and the younger, Elizabeth, married Peter 
Brougham of Skelton, whose son, Henry Richmond Brougham, the High 
Sheriff of Cumberland, spent £.10,000 upon new buildings here, procuring 
workmen from Italy to carry out the plaster-work. He died in 1749, before the 
place was finished, and the house passing into the hands of two families, 
half of it to each, was neglected by both, and felt partially into ruin. In 
tlitt present century, the famous lawyer, Lord Chancellor Henry Brougham, 
a descendant of one of the owners, became purchaser of the castle, which 
has since been placed in better repair, and is now used as a farm-house. 
There was once a good deal of carved woodwork about the building, which 
has been removed to Brougham Hall. 

Mr. herguson says that the remains of the ancient peel have to be sought 
behind the panels of upper bedrooms. Buck gives a drawing of High head as 
it appeared in 1 739. 

This grand structure stands on the brink of a rocky ravine, overhanging 
the Jve rivulet Which flows below. Upon three sides the position is strong 
by nature, and upon the fourth the defences were assured by a massive wall 
and iron gates. In Buck’s view there is shown the ruined gatehouse with a 
staircase turret in the inner comer, ending in a look-out, and on each side 
a high embattled wall; on the brink of the rocks stand the shattered remains 
of a large tower, if. R, Brougham’s work must have commenced immediately 
after the taking of this sketch, and the building as erected by him is in i 
-singularly inappropriate Italian style, with a balustrade parapet at top support¬ 
ing a grand pediment decorated with figures in high relief. A double flight 
0! stairs leads to the entrance, which conducts to a great bail with rows of 
Ionic columns, and corridors branching off right and left to the various 
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apartments; in the midst rises a fine staircase, in two flights, to the 
tipper storeys. 

The only remaining portion of the ancient building is at the SAY. si tie, 
incorporated in the present house, and made to match the new wort by a 
new stone facing. 


HUTTON JOHN (minor) 



HIS is a peel belonging to the chain of Border towers extending through 


1 the 1C an iont and Eden valleys, among which arc Yanwuth and Dacre, 
and perhaps Blencowe, which is, however, a Hat! of the fourteenth century. 

El is a square embattled tower, with added wings of later date, the work 
of Andrew I Judies ton in 1662, when, after being driven away from his other 
possessions, he retired here with his family. The building was altered again at 
the end of the last century, but still retains its ancient appearance. 

The old peel seems to date from about 1362, when it was the property of 
\\ illiani de Unton, being held under Grey stoke. The Holotis were here in 
the thirteenth century, and possibly began to build at that period. 

The structure is in two storeys, and measures 38 feet long by 30 feet wide; 
it has some interesting masonry and amis upon it. A branch of the Ho tons 
or Huttons held it till 1564, when an heiress, Margaret, sister of the last male 
heir, brought the property to her husband, Andrew 1 Indies ton, whose family 
afterwards parted with the greater part of the lands to Charles, nth Duke 
of Norfolk, It was a member of this family. Father John Hudlestan, who 
assisted in the escape of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester (September 
1651), and followed him in his exile and wanderings, attending him on his 
deathbed, A portrait of this priest is preserved here. 


l R FH1NGTO N (non-existent) 


T HE Chronicle of Lanercost shows the caput baron:# of the barony of 
Gilsland to have been at trthington, a village on the N. side of the river 
Irthing, 2J miles from Brampton, Here was once a Roman camp, where 
now stands the Nook farm-house, alongside of which is an ancient mound, 
on which the English owners, the Irthingas, built their wooden homestead, 
and which was perhaps included in the Norman castle afterwards erected 
upon the site of the Roman camp. 

R-iiuilph de Mcschines, after the Conquest, had granted the barony of 
Gilsland to his kinsman or follower [Hubert de Yaux or Valhbus, and with 
the consent of Henry- II. his family continued to possess it. The lands had 
belonged to a Celtic family called Buetli, one of whom, Gille Mor, was 
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driven out by the Conqueror; but when King David obtained Cumberland 
from Stephen, he supported Gilte Mor Bueth against the Norman possessor, 
Robert de Vaux, On Henry II. regaining Cumberland from the Scots, 
this Robert re-entered on his property, and the legend tuns that he invited 
his rival Bueth to a friendly tryst at Castle Steads, and there treacherously 
murdered him. ll was by way of expiating this deed that, about 1169, 
Robert de \ mix is said to have founded the priory of Lanereost. 

There is no evidence as to when Irthington Castle was destroyed; the 
foundations of it are well ascertained. Mac Inn chlan ( w Memoir of the Roman 
Wall ) says dial the centre of the present farm-house occupies what was nnee 
the site of the ancient castle : its dimensions were about tyft feet by feet, 
witli a tower at the S. angle, and perhaps at the others. The middle of the 
castle was about 50 yards from the mound, and the walls were some 10 yards 
dear of the ditch surrounding that elevation. The mound has been lowered 
in older to form a garden on its summit. Many Roman remains, coins, &c., 
have been found here. 


[ R I ON (mimt) 

T HIS is an early Border lower, square and embattled, 011 the W. side of 
the county, which hies heeu incorporated In the modern dwelling-house 
with other portions of the old building-the home of an ancient family 
who took their name from (he place and the river Irt. The manor was 
hdd as far back as the reign of Henry I. by their ancestor Bertram de Ii ton 
whose successor Adam became a Knight Hospitaller and went 10 the Crusades. 
Hie family has continued here in high standing and honour through all the 
Vicissitudes of the country. One member, Sir Thomas Irton, was knighted 
toi Ins conduct at Hodden (1513), and others have filled the office of High 

Sheriff for Cumberland until late in the last century; the presen! owner k 
Mr. Samuel Irton. 


K.IKKOSWALD {minor) 

T-HE remains of this once magnificent abode of the Dacres are situated 
1 00 m,n„ ground about aoo yards S.E. ul the town, i„ a fi nc va i k . Vi 
e|ght miles from I’curilh. The too. was called after St. Os»-ald, Kiug of 

This favourite residence of the lords of GilsJnnd is said to have been built 
originally by RanuJph or Randolph de Engain, Baron of Burgh, who married 

! K l ! L ; ,rCS l f , ,L ‘ fnvefS ,10t lofl « af‘vr tile Conquest. His grand¬ 

daughter Ada brought the inheritance to Simon de Morville, and, in the 
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second yeaT of John, Sir Hugh de M Orville obtained ;i licence to fortify the 
castle and enclose a park, This Hugh, Baron of Burgh and Kirkoswald, lias 
in erroi been confounded with his notorious namesake who was one of the 
murderers of BeckeL J lie assassin of St. Thomas, however, was Hugh, lord 
of Westmorland and Kn ares boro ugh at the lime when Kirkoswald was held 
by Simon de Morville, ihe grandfather of Sir Hugh, who fortified the castle. 

After three generations of this family the lands went with ail heiress to the 
Millions of Hulbeacli, who as owners greatly enlarged the fortress (temp, 
Kdward II.). In the seventh year of tins king, the castle and manor passed 
by the runaway marriage of Margaret de Mill ton to Ranulph de Dae re of 
Dacte (see iVowentfi), and the new owners made this place their favourite 
residence ; so that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Kirkoswald rose 
to itis full splendour, and in or about 1500 the castle received its last 
additions from I horn as, Lord Dacre, who ** encompassed it with a large 
ditch for better security, and beautified it at great expense." This Sir Thomas 
held the property from 1485 till 153$ and by carrying off at night from 
Brougham Castle the young heiress Elizabeth, daughter of the last Lord 
Creystoke, he united her barony of Greystokc to Kirkoswald. During his 
wardenship of the Marches he lived chiefly here, and some of his despatches 
are dated from this place. 

1 pon the division of the vast possessions of the Dacres into the two 
branches of Dacres of the North and Dacres of the South, this castle fell 
to the latter, dial is, to lint Fiennes and Leonard families; the last of whom 
marrying a natural daughter of Charles If. by the Duchess of Cleveland, 
was created Earl of Sussex, and died in 1715, leaving two daughters. The 
properly was then exposed fur sale, and was purchased by Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Bart., of Edcnhall, in whose family it continues. 

These South Dacres, however, did not live here, and under their rule the 
place was little cared for and fell into rutn ; at last it was dismantled L>y 
order of Lord Dacre, and was also subjected to spoliation to a vast extent, 
a quantity of the carved wood and of painted glass finding its way to Lowther 
and Corby. Lord W illiam Howard enriched his castle of N a worth with 
curious genealogical glass windows and the panelled ceiling of the hall— 
all miserably burnt there in the fire of 1844 {see Nauvrtk). In 1623 the 
beautiful chapel roof of Kirkoswald was removed, and pul up over the 
library of Belted \Y ill; so that in 1688 Thomas Denton wrote of this castle 
as "a bare shell or heap of stones, 1 ' Buck's drawing of 1739 shows it almost 
as ruinous as it it at present; some walls, however, were then standing which 
have since been removed for use in other buildings. 

Die castle stands in the centre of a space of about ij acres, enclosed 
by a rectangular moat, 30 to 40 feet wide, and from j 2 to |H feel deep, 
which is supplied by a brook in the park above. In the W. angle of (he 
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moat is a separate outwork, an outlying mound which once was for titled, 
surrounded bv water, and (Ianking the drawbridge on the W. side. There 
are no traces of the gatehouse which, with this bridge over the moat, 
gave admittance to the outer ward. The buildings of the castle formed a 
square of about < feet, and two towers partly remain on the S. face of it, 
having a vaulted basement and two floors. On the X. side stands a tall 
slender tower, tolerably entire, (15 feet in height, built diagonally to the castle 
wall; it contains a spiral staircase, admitting to the three doors of the castle 
by mural galleries, the doorways to the several entrances still remaining. 
There is a fourth doorway leading to the battlements, which have all dis¬ 
appeared. On this X. lace were situated the chapel and chief apartments, 
the great luill lying probably on the K. side. 

Sand ford, visiting Kirkoswatd in 1610, declares this castle to have been 
"the fairest fabrick that ever eyes looked upon. The hall I have seen too 
feet long, ifc the great portraiture of King Brute lying at the end of the 
roof of this hall and of all his succeeding Kings of England, hi this grand 
Castk- I was sonic 60 years ague, when there was many fair towres and 
chambers it chapels.'' 

On the W. face, among grassy mounds and heaps of rubbish, can be 
traced the site of the inner gatehouse, and in the outer ward that of the 
stables and oRices. It seems possible that before the moat was added by 
Sir Thomas Dae re, in 1500, there was an outer wall of defence. Nothing 
remains now of the Norman castle, all that we see being cl)idly the buildings 
of the time of Edward 11 . 


LIDDELL, or L Y D D A L {non-existent) 

T Liddell there is a strong earthwork entrenchment, about two miles from 



j\ Nelhcrby, called the Mote, situated on a lofty cliff overlooking a vast 
expanse of country. At one end of the enclosure is a high mound, and in 
the middle lie the foundations of a square building. The work is further 
strengthened on its weaker side by a curved lunette in front. 

Leland appears to be the authority for this work having contained a castle. 
He says : " This was the noted place of a gcntilman cawlcd Syr Walter Scleby, 
the which was killed there, & the place destroyed vn King Edward the Thvrde 
time, when the Scoites went to Dyrham." It is said to have been taken by 
storm by David If,, who caused the two sons of Sir Walter to by strangled 
before their father’s face, and then commanded their patent to be beheaded. 

This Is all disallowed, however, in a paper on the work by .Mr. K. S. 
Ferguson, published in the Transactions of the Cumberland Arckaotogieai Society, 
\ol. ix. lie affirms it to h,i\e been purely a Homan post, and denies that any 
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CiisEle existed here, though perhaps there may have been an early sixteenth - 
century abode of the Graham family. 

The barony of Liddell was held by the Crown from 1343 till the seventeenth 
century, when James L granted it to Francis, Earl of Cumberland, who sold 
Lidddl in 1629 to the ancestors of the Grahams of Netherbv t of whose estates 
it still forms a part. 


LINSTOCK (minor) 



INSTOCK is a square peel on the Borderland N.W. of Carlisle. 11 was 


jl granted by Henry I. to tiis chaplain Walter, and given by him to the prior 
and convent of Carlisle ■ afterwards, from the foundation of the bishopric in 
Ir 33 i ^ w:is for nearly 200 years the residence of the bishops. Bishop Irion, 
a prelate employed by the king in negotiations with the Scots, died here in 
March 1 292, after a tedious journey in the snow to attend the Parliament in 
London. The next year Bishop Mallon entertained here John Romanic, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, and a suite of 300 persons, on his way to Hexham. In 1307 
Edward 1 . came with Ins queen, and was sumptuously lodged for six days 
by the Bishop. Linstock was, however, an insecure retreat, lying exposed 
to the incursions of the Scots, who were small respecters of persons, and during 
the time of the soldier bishop, who was governor of Carlisle, the annoyances and 
the difficulties of defence were so great that about tins time it was abandoned 
and deserted; and so it remained till about a century ago, when the castle was 
rebuilt and modernised by one James Nicolson, lessee of the estate. 

The ancient square tower or keep, built of red sandstone, still exists. Its 
walls, which are very massive, contain four chambers; the ground Hour is 
vaulted, and is lighted by a single loop. From the large room on the first Hour 
a stair contrived in the watt leads to the second floor, which is in two rooms. 
It was repaired and modern windows were inserted in 1768, and it is now used 
ax a farm-house. Part of the moat which once surrounded the building still 
exists. There is no way of fixing the date of erection, but originally the castle 
must have been of much larger extent to have accommodated the Irish Ops with 
their retinue and their visitors, 


MILLOM (tumor) 


ILLOM is on the extreme S.W. point of the county, Ire twee 11 the sea and 



1V1 Hie Duddon sands, in the barony of Egremunt, and was granted by 
William dc Mesehines to one Go dart de Boyville or Boisville, temp. Henry I. 
His family retained the property till the reign of Henry III,, taking the name 
of De Millom, and ending, after five generations, in an heiress, Joan, who 

brought the lordship to her husband, Sir John Hudleston, knight, with whose 
VOL. 11. 2 s 
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descendants it continued for nemly 500 years. These Hudleslons were a 
very ancient stock, whose origin is traced back long anterior to t lie Conquest; 
Sir John served at the siege of Caerlaverock, and in 1301 signed the celebrated 
letter of the barons to the Pope, under the title of laird of Annoys in .Millnm. 
Another, Sir Richard, fought as a banneret at Agincourt (1415), Sir William 
I Judies 1 on was a distinguished and devoted Royalist in the Civil War, being 
made a knight banneret on the field hy Charles I., for his great personal 
bravery at the battle of Edgchill, where he recovered the royal standard, 
MiUom is said to have lieen beset hy the Parliamentary forces in 1648, The 
H m]lesions were still living there in 1688, but the castle was then in a 
ruinous state, W illiam Hudleston loft a daughter Elizabeth, who in 1774 
sold the estate, for about J. 30,000, to Sir James Lowthcr, Hart,, and it now 
belongs to his successor, the Sail of Lonsdale. 

Ihere are considerable remains of the castle, which was fortified by Sir 
John Mudleston by licence obtained 9 Edward 1 11 , [1335), on the plea of 
defending himself against the raids of the Scots. In early time there were 
the surroundings of a fine park, but most of the timber was cut down in 
1690 for fuel to work iron furnaces ; as late as 1774 the park was well 
stocked with deer, but in 1H02 it was disparked by the Lonsdale*. 

Canon Knowles states (1872) that the house of the thirteenth century 
consisted probably of a hall, a solar chamber and cellars, a palisaded court 
and offices. It had on the E. a stone gatehouse flanked by two semicircular 
111 rrels, of which there are traces. Sir John Hudleston added a kitchen on 
the site of llm old hall, with dormitories above j as well as the present entrance 
tower and the new hall and solar, with the corridor buildings. 1 n the fifteenth 
century some rooms occupied the site of the old hall, and late in the sixteenth 
the great lower, 50 feet square, was built. It is a quadrangular building. The 
entrance tower 011 the E,, now a ruin, leads into the courtyard, in which can 
be seen traces of the original gatehouse; on the N. is the kitchen, and S, the 
solar. On the W. corner is the ancient hall, dismantled perhaps in 1323, and 
next to it is i he great tower, the battlements of which have disappeared. 

Of late the fabric has been used as a farm-house. 


M U N C A S T E R {viiitor) 

"T' HE ll,!Inor oi Mealcaetw or Mulcoster was, like Milium, held of the 
1 barony of Epemont, nod lay between the river. Esk and Mite, about 
a mile from the radway at Haveogta, where these two streams unite with 
the Irt in the estuary of Esk, and How thenee into the Irish Se t 

There was an ancient ensile here npoo an eminence N, of the Esk, 
belonging to the Penumgtons, a family whose domicile, P rior to the Co,.quest 
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had been at a place of that name in Furness,, where they resided till 
1242. Tlie fee of Ravenglass had been given to Alan Pennington temp. 
John, and his descendant Sir John Pennington, a steady Lancastrian, residing 
at the time at Muncaster, gave shelter then; to King Henry VL after the 
disastei *il Hexham in 146^ on his flight from By well Castle in Northumber¬ 
land to Imd an asylum in the Lake Country. On leaving the friendly castle, 
lie is said to have presented his entertainer with u an ancient glass vessel 
of the basin kind, about 7 inches in diameter, ornamented with some wliite 
enamelled mouldings, which havS been preserved here with pious care ever 
since, and is called the " Luck of Muncaster* 1 ' Like a similar relic at Eden- 
hall, it was given with a prayer that as Long as it should be preserved the 
family should prosper, and never want a male heir. There is an old painting 
representing this incident in what is called King Henry's Bedroom here. 

Sir John was a distinguished soldier, and led the left wing of the English 
army in an expedition into Scotland, His grandson fought at Floddem and 
one of his descendants was a trusted admiral of Charles L In 1783 Sir John 
Pennington was created Baron Muncaster* and the property continues with 
his descendants, 

I he present castle is chiefly modern, but the principal lower of the 
ancient castle has been preserved, though it has no longer its original out¬ 
ward appearance. The place is surrounded with line grounds and woods, 
and has a magnificent prospect over Eskdale. 

Near Ravenghss is a very curious relic of a building called Walls Castle, 
said by Canon Knowles to be decidedly of late Rom an construction, II 
consists of some low waits forming a series of rooms, with doorways and 
lnice^ of windows. 


N A W O R T H (chief) 


A WORTH was probably erected about 1385, 11 iu magno pmculo propter 



ix Scotos, and is a truly licaiitiliil Ciislle, formed by the enlargement of 
an original peel, which was placed here in very early days. It is an irregular 
quadrangular building, defended on three sides by a deep ravine, and formerly 
on the fourth by a moat with gatehouse and drawbridge, and lies about twelve 
mites X.E. of Carlisle, in the parish of Brampton. Rauulph de Dacre, Sheriff 
ol Cumberland 20 Henry III,, w,is its first possessor, and had a licence to 
crenel I ate in y Edward 111 . (133^) > be was governor likewise of Scarborough 
and Pickering, and of Carlisle at his death, 52 Henry 111. 

Mr. Ferguson says that he found the lower part of the Carlisle or old tower 
at Nawortli and the S. curtain wall of a date not later than the tenth century, 
and that this was the original peel from which the famous castle grew. 

When Henry II, recovered Cumberland from the Scots, he granted the 
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barony of Gilsland to Hubert de Vallibus or Vaux. whose family End come 
from Normandy some years after the Conquest, and dll'; property descended 
from ancestor to heir in unbroken series, through the successive noble families 
of De Vaux, Multon, Da ere, and Howard, to its present possessor, the Earl of 
Carlisle: it has never been sold or alienated for a period of over 700 years. 
Robert de Vaux, the second baron, founded the neighbouring abbey of Laner- 
cost, and defended Carlisle in 1174 against William the Lion. In 6 Henry III. 
we find Robert de Vaux, a crusader, at Gils land. His son, the fifth baron, 
who succeeded him 1534, left an only daughter, Maud, who brought Gilsland 
to her husband, Thomas de Multon, who was of a Lincolnshire family, and 
thus obtained the De Vaux estates in Cumberland, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Somerset, and Devon, ihomas de Multon, his-great-grandson, was summoned 
to Parliament among the greater barons, and died in 1313, leaving an only 
daughter and heiress, Margaret, married to Eanulph de Dacre, who came from 
a place of that name in the same county, in the barony of Grey stoke. This 
Ranulph had doped in 1313 with Margaret, a girl of seventeen, from Warwick 
Castle, where she and (he Gilsland lands were placed under the tutelage of 
the E.irl of Warwick, He w;is a man of much importance on the Borders, 
and suffering from an inroad of Scots under Lord Archibald Douglas in 1333, 
obtained licence to fortify his house at Haworth in 1336 ; he died in 1340. 
His great-great-grandson Ralph, Urd Dacre of Gilsland, was killed at the battle 
of Tow ton, and his possessions were forfeited, a great part going to his niece 
Lady Joan, married to Sir Richard Fiennes, (through her) Lord Dacre of the 
South, His brother Humphrey, however, made his peace with Edward IV,, 
and was summoned to Parliament as Lord Dacre of the North; lie was Lord 
Warden of the Marches, and died in ,485. To him succeeded Thomas, Lord 
Dacre, who m 1487, following the example of his ancestor, carried off by 
night from Brougham Castle Elizabeth, the heiress of Greystoke, a ward of the 
king, and in the custody of Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, who perhaps 
...tended her for one of bis own family. Thus was Greystoke added to the 
Dacre inheritance, and the united estates were possessed by this lord’s de* 
scendants till 1569. This Thomas was a notable figure in history: he 
accompanied, in 9 Henry VII, the Earl of Surrey in his relief of Xorham 
Castle. At Flodden he commanded the cavalry t 

“ Th e right-hand wing with all his rout, 

The lusty Lord Ilacres did lead; 

With him the bows of Kendai stout, 

With milk-white coats and crosses red. r 


He led the office of Warden of the East and Middle Marches, and later of 

? 0 „m hfkd'ffi “ rnC f OUt T™ negOti " ti0nS Wilh the :«Wt of Scotland. 
In 1523 he led the cavalry m Surrey’s attack upon Jedburgh, and after an 
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He died a Knight of the 


obstinate conflict, took the castle of Fernhurst* 

Garter in 1535, 

W illkim t Lord Due re, who was governor of Carlisle temp, Edward VI, P 
Mary, and Elizabeth, died in 15^3* nnd was followed by his eldest son p Thomas. 
He died two years 
after, leaving an infant 
son George, who died 
t$(x) from falling off a 
wooden rocking-horse, 
when the barony of 
Caere of Gils! and 

(Of the North) fell 
into abeyance be¬ 
tween three coheir¬ 
esses. Their unde 
Leonard tried to wrest 
the lands from them, 
hut failing in this 
he embarked in the 
N orthe m Re bell i i >n« 

Laying hold erf Na- 
worth* he fortified and 
held it, but being de¬ 
feated by Lord Huns- 
den, the governor of 
Berwick, at the Gelt 
Bridge, he betook 
himself to the Low 
Countries! and died hi 
exile there (1573), as 
did his next brother 
Edward. 

The mother of the 
infant Lord George had 
married, as her second 
husband, Thomas, 

Duke of Norfolk, who 

was beheaded by Elisabeth, add who had apportioned the three heiresses, then 
minors, to his three sons. Ann accordingly married the Earl of Arundel, Mary 
was given to Thomas, Lord Howard de Walden, and Elizabeth to Lord William 
Howard, his third son. Mary, however, died before her marriage ; Arundel was 
imprisoned by Queen Elizabeth, and died in the Tower, and Uurd William had 
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to purchase Naworth and the estates for £10,000. He and Elizabeth Dacre 
were married in 1577, and they lived together for sixty years. The persecu¬ 
tion of his family ended at the death of the queen, and on the accession of 
James, Lord William was restored in the Wood, and in 1605 made Warden of 
the Marches. He at once occupied Naworth and commenced re pairing and 
altering the old stronghold, whose chief interest perhaps is gained from him. 
He was not only a hold soldier and the terror of marauders in the Borderland, 
but was also a man of culture, the friend of Camden and Cotton, and one of 
the original niemhers of the Society of Antiquaries. laigcnd and poetry have 
thrown a charm over the name of him whom Scott calls "Noble Howard- 
Betted Will.” Another Border name for him was ** Bauld (or bold) Willie.” 

“ Howard, than whom knight 
Was never duhb'd, more bold in fight; 

Nor when from war and armour free, 

More famed for stately courtesy.” 

He is said by a strong hand to have given peace to the Borders, and substituted 
Obedience for anarchy. He died at Naworth in 1640, aged seventy-seven. 
His eldest soil Philip died during his lifetime, leaving a son, Sir William 
Howard, who was by Charles 11, created Lord Dacre of Gilskmd and Earl of 
Carlisle, and whose family have since then possessed the lands and Naworth. 

J he castle stands on a triangular tongue of land formed by the castle 
stream 011 the X., and a little rivulet on the S., which unite and flow into the 
Irtbing; from their hanks, which on cither side are rocky and precipitous, 
rise the castle walls. It has been said to be "one of England's choicest 
architectural monuments.” 

In the S. front, close to the old tower, is the entrance, admitting under the 
main budding into the courtyard or quadrangle, around which the castle is built 
The outer defence in front consisted of a deep ditch extending from one stream 
to the other, but stopped at each end and crossed by a drawbridge. The E. 
front contains the chief rooms, the X. side being occupied mostly by the great 
hall, which is entered by a flight of stairs from the court; it has sixteenth* 
century windows on the inner side (enlarged afterwards), and is 70 feet lorn* 
by 24 lect wide. At the end is the dining-room, and the kitchens are at the 
\V. end of this front. The W. front contained the chapel and the lodgings 
the S. side being chiefly a curtain wall 

J he hall and gatehouse into the smalt outer ward, as well as other buildings 
taken down after the great fire, were erected by Lord Thomas Dacre the 
great builder of the family. But the Dacres, who created Naworth, resided 
principally at kirkoswald, and the successors of Lord Thomas did little for 
Naworth, which after 1569 was unoccupied for thirty years ; so lhat in (he 
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Survey of 31 Elizabeth it is stated to he ** in very great decay in all parts." 
'llien succeeded Lord William Howard, who repaired laird Thomas' work and 
rebuilt a great part, including the upper portion of the tower bearing his name, 
and the long gallery in the E. front; some of his work bears the mark tfJ02, 
about which time lie came to reside here. The first Karl of Carlisle repaired the 
caslL j , and the third earl, who built Castle Howard, did more m that wav, his 
architect Vanbrugh adding the music-gallery and the halt-screen. The old or 
Carlisle Tower is like the Strickland Tower at Rose Castle. The E, front is 
shown by Buck with its two great Hanking towers ; that on the S.E. being the 
old tower, which is 29 feet square, and that on the N.E, 1 -ord William Howard’s 
or Belted Will's Tower. 

On the loth May (^44 :i Sr* broke out, during the absence of the family, 
which destroyed the greater part of the castle, but was fortunately stopped before 
it reached the N.E. tower of Belted W ill, where the apartments remain much in 
their original slate. These are closed with iron doors, and contain his furniture, 
and his scholarly library of books is still in the room in which lie used to sit. 
Near this room is an oratory, anti the fire revealed below this tower three priests' 
holes lighted by slits. Beneath the great S.E. tower are three dungeons tin the 
ground floor, and one above, quite unlighted, with iron doors and a ring in the 
wall to which prisoners might be chained, In the « Legend of Montrose ” 
is mentioned a private stair and passage from Lord William's room to these 
prisons, and the fire revealed others. Here he used to Immure the daring 
moss-troopers, and there are two magnificent oaks near the entrance on 
which he is said to have hanged his victims. He kept a garrison of 140 men 
at X a worth. 


P E N R IT H (minor) 

S INCE the men of Penrith obtained a licence to fortify their town in 1347 
(20 Edward III.), it is evident that no castle of any sort was then in existence 
here. In 1397 Richard II. granted the manor of Penrith to Ralph Xevill, 
Earl of \\ cstmoriand, and to his heirs, his son Richard succeeding; and it is 
hkdy that Penrith Castle was huili at this lime. When the Earl of Salisbury 
had been beheaded after the battle of Wakefield, Henry VI, gave Penrith to 
John, Lord Clifford of Brougham Castle j and when he fell at the battle of 
St. Albans in 1461, this manor and castle were given by Edward IV, to the 
Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, on whose death at Barnet, in 1471, they 
reverted to the Crown. Edw;ird then granted them to his hr other Richard, 
wiio is said to have lived here when engaged in the defence of Cumberland 
against the Scots; for live years he is described as sheriff, and of Penrith 
Ciislle, which fabric he greatly enlarged, but after this the castle seems to have 
been neglected. The Crown held it till i6r6, when it was devised in trust for 
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Charles, Prince of Wales, and in 167 2 u formed part of the jointure of Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, who possessed it on the death of Charles II. I11 itx/j 
William III. grcmted the honour and castle of Penrith to his friend William 
Bentinck, Carl of Portland, and in 1787 the Duke of Portland sold the 
property to William, 5th Duke of Devon. 

In the Survey of Elizabeth’s reign in 1572, two towers are mentioned : 
one the lied Tower, and the other the White, or Bishop Stricklands Tower, 
with one great chamber adjoining the latter, a bakehouse, brewhouse, &c., all in 
good repair. The outer gatehouse, with the gates, was in utter ruin, as were 
also the chapel, the great hall and solar, and the kitchens ; these could not be 
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repaired, for already much stone material had lieen abstracted from the ruin 
and carted away for building purposes since 1547. 

Penrith was captured in 1648 by General Lambert, who made it his head- 
quarters for a month, and the castle seems to have been demolished at tills 
time, the lead and timber being sold for the use of the Commonwealth. 

I lie castle stands on rising ground near the railway station. It was built 
in the form of a parallelogram, and was fortified with a very deep ditch outside, 
ami a walled rampart. There was one entrance on the side of the town, where 
an opening still exists, and where the approach lay over a drawbridge. 

Buck s view in 1739 shows two large detached fragments of the main building 
with windows of the hall, and a long range of the outer walls with supporting 
turrets, having the corbels for carrying a wooden allure outside. There are still 
many cellars and dungeons remaining. 
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ft O S E (chkf \ 

R OSE, the episcopal pi]act; of the see of Carlisle, *s situated by the 
CaJdCiv river, seven miles S. of the city. The origin or nucleus of the 
line group of lowers and hanging gardens which we see now* was the baronial 
manor peel of 1 Ralston, granted to the see by Henry III. sit 1 2 iB f the remains 
tif (his budding forming the present Strickland Tower on the X.E. corner of 
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the X, front of the fabric* The name of 'Hie Hose was borne by the tower 
at that time. 

The first historical notice we get of the place is in 1300, when Edward L 
was residing here, after the siege of Caerlavcrock, probably as a guest of Bishop 
Halt on. Whilst here he summoned a parliament to meet him at Lincoln, 
the writs for which are dated "Apud la Rose, Sep. 25, 1300/' In 133^ 
during an inroad by King Robert Bruce, the buildings were burnt* and the 
same thing happening a few years later, Bishop John Kirby in 1 356 obtained 
a licence to crenel late his house called La Roos. This bishop then built himself 

VOL* it.- 2 t 
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:i spacious mansion with in the- walls, mid the works were continued by his 
successor, Bishop Wvlton. The castle then formed a quadrangle, the kill 
being on the E. side, to the S. of the old tower ; on the W. side was a council 
chamber, and at the end of this was the chapel, with the Constables tower 
beyond. All this stand within an inner court surrounded by its own moat : 
outside of this was the outer biiitcy,around which a second wall was drawn, 
with towers at intervals, and a strong gatehouse at the point of the present 
entrance. I’he whole was encircled by a moat supplied by a spring from the 
brink above. 

In the fifteenth century Bishop Strickland restored the old peel or keep, 
which lias since home Ins name, and bv the provision of larger windows and 
better sleeping accommodation, the fortress was rendered more habitable and 
convenient. Bishop Bell afterwards built another lower on the X. front, which 
beans his monogram of a bell; and Bishop Kile in the sixteenth century added 
a third lower on the W. side, anil more private apartments ; the total number 
Of rooms being sixty. Later in that century Bishop Meye complained, in the 
ivsjjn ni hh^ihutht that he was turned out of Hit! Rose by the Warden of the 
Marches, who occupied il as a stronghold against the Scots. No historical 
interest attaches to it till 1645, when the castle, being hetd for the king by Mr. 
Lowther, the Constable, with only twenty or thirty men, was at lacked and 
taken by a detachment of Colonel E leveringham s regiment, and was llsed as , 
posrrn for Loyalists, In 164K it seems to have changed hands again and 
was once more hi^et and summoned. After suffering a storm of two boms' 
duration it was taken and burnt, so that in the Survey of idSo the castle was 
reported to be 111 a state of great decay, its materials being valued at unlv 

anti when Bishop Rainbow came here after the Restoration, no part of the 
fabric Was habitable. 

"tt** *»*«»'«“ i ”,ikiin l! .„,d i u b.,t i. s „ r ™„ 

Muk- B .lu, to Percy, who i„ ,», 7 restored the pk ^ a co „ eJFli<>11 

"7 V »' ld s'vle which prevailed at the date 

wire., the older portions were erected, that is, i„ ,hc fcartcenth cento, v 
Iteycnrl Met. lower a, the S.W. angle ear another, called PeltengeO 
Tower, where once come one „t that a** had hanged himself, b„, this 
was removed, the gatehouse contains a room f or Ule warder, above the 

archway, which may Ire of as early a date ns Bishop Hatton ■ r rose 
sculptured on it 

The original retreat „l the bishops ot Carlisle was at Linstock 


IS 
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SC ALE BY (iwW) 

S CALEBV lies about six mites N-E. of Carlisle, Tlie manor was given hv 
1 Edward I. to Richard de Tilliol,, surnamed the Rider, and in 1307 
0 Edward IL) a licence was granted to Robert de Tylliul to crenel laic Ins 
I hi use. Tlic last of the family, Robert, died s.p. in 1435, leaving two sisters, 
the eldest of whom* Isabel, brought this estate to John Colville, whose son 
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William left only two daughters; they both married into the Musgrave 
family p the youngest, Margaret, conferring Scaleby on her husband, Nicholas 
Musgrave, whose descendant, Sir Edward, Musgrave p largely rebuilt the castle 
in 1396* His grandson, Sir Edward, created a baronet in 1638, was a zealous 
Royalist, and garrisoned Sealeby Castle for the king in 1O44, but during the 
siege of Carlisle hi 1645 it was taken from him. Recovering it, however* 
be held it again for King Charles in 1648; but the place had suffered so 
much in the lirsl siege that it was now too weak to hold out, and after bring 
a single shot, Sir Edward had to surrender to General Limbed, whose soldiers 
are said to have set lire to the castle. 


A + 
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Hum, to relieve himself from has. heavy losses in I he Civil War, Sir Edward 
obliged to sell his property, which was conveyed to Dr, Richard Gilpin, 
who repaired the castle and lilted it up for his own residence. Here in 
1724 was bom the Ucv. William Gilpin, the voluminous author. Afterwards 
the place was acquired by the family of Stephenson, or Standish, and is now 
the property of their descendant, Captain W, P, Blandish. After the Gilpins 
the castle was long deserted, aiul fell into a stale of decay; but it was again 
put into good repair by a Mr. Rowland Fawcett, whose family inhabited it 
for many years. 

Although the castle stands on a flat site it is a place of considerable 
strength, having two broad and deep moats for an outer defence, one of 
which, partly tilled with water, still remains: the circumference of the outer 
one measured nearly a mite. With the dibfai of these moats a mound was 
formed, upon which part of the castle was built. t he entrance was across 
two drawbridges defended by a strong lower with a portcullis, and a very 
lofty bat demented wall. A considerable portion of the old work remains 
in a tolerably perfect state, the walls being immensely thick. The vaulted 
hall is a line apartment, and beneath it are large cellars. 

Perhaps the large area contained within the moats was intended for the 
protection and the support of cattle, which would be driven in at a time of 
alarm 011 the Border. 


S L A I'ON {non-existent) 

N EAR Working**, oil the W. coast aud close to the sea, there was a castle, 
once the seat of the Curwen family, who left il as early as the twelfth 
cental v, and removed to Workington Hall, on the other side of the Derwent 
River. A few remains exist, and arc known as the Harrow Walls, being 
used for shooting-butts by die local volunteer force. The Converts trace 
their descent from John de TaiJbois, a brother of the Count of Anion, 
heiavc xhi‘ CuiKjucst. 


T k I h R M j\ ] ( minor) 

T RIER MAIN, ail ancient fief of the baron v of Gilslaud, is situated at 
some distance from the left front of Birdoswald, the Roman station of 
Ambofilanna, and the largest one, upon the line of the great wall of Hadrian 
The Celhc lessor* of Triermam before the Normans were named B«eth, 
of winch family one Gllle-mor, or "the big gillie,*' or servant (hence Gillesland, 
or GUsland) was deprived of his lands by Henry I. in favour of one Hubert de 
Vaux or Vallibus (see Irtkingt^). Robert de Van* had the place in 1 and 
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>1 was held In- a succession of mafc Dc Vauxes until the reign of Edward IV., 
when, jane, daughter and heiress of the hist of them, Nought it to Sir Richard 
Sal held of Corby, whose daughter inherited Ti ivmiain, and from her it passed 
in several changes to the family of Dacre, and finally to that of Howard in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

This tower may have been erected by an early De Vanx of TrienrniUj it 
being built of stones taken from the convenient neighbouring quarry of the 
Roman wall It was a total ruin Letup. Elizabeth, and is thus described in 
an inquisition taken in the thirty-first year of her reign: "The sclte of the 
said manner of Trudermayne, was sometime a fair Castle called Trader mayne 
Castle, a house of great strength & of good receipt; d stood and was built 
opposite b? the coasts of Scotland and TyndelL and about vi miles distant 
from Lvdderesdell, and was a very convenient place for both annoying of the 
enemy and defending the country thereabouts, but now the said Castle is 
utterly decayed- 11 

In 1H32 great portions of Lhe ruin fell, but before ils collapse it was described 
as an oblong quadrangle, turn-led at the eastern and western extremities and 
tin rated round The principal entrance was underneath a massive archway in 
the western turret- This is Lhe castle celebrated by Scott in his romantic 
poem of 11 The Bridal of Trierniain." 


W O I. ST Y 

T HIS castle, which was two mites from Sitloth, must in early limes have been 
a position of strength and importance, $iiutt Roman pottery has been 
found in the earthworks. The place became Church property, and a licence 
to crenel Lite a castle was granted to I lie abbots of Holme by Edward Ml. in 
1349, It was afterwards Used by lhe abbots of Holme Cull ram as a strong¬ 
hold wherein to preserve their Measure. It belonged to nine generations ol 
die family of Chamber of Holderness, afterwards of Han worth, Middlesex* 
The only existing remains are those of the site of a part uf the ditch, which 
was large and deep* 
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AUCKLAND, or BISHOP AUCKLAND 

4 I CKLAND CASTLE stands on a hill ten miles SAW of Dorham, Of 
/\ lhe fourteet1 cast]es manor-houses once held by the ancient 
! \ bishops palatine, this is the only remaining episcopal residence. It 

A X stamds m a well-timbered park—the remains of the chase which 
onginklly perhaps attracted the early bishops, who were mighty hunters, to 
the manor-house; and it is stated that Bishop Anthony Bee (1283 to i 3 ti) 
did sumptuously build and incasteilate the ancient manor place of Auckland." 1 
He is said to have built «the great hall with its divers pillars of Mack marble 
speckled with white " -though this is now thought to be of earlier date but he 
certain y added a hall of which portions are to he seen in the present kitchen, 
as well as the chapel, the great chamber, and many rooms adjoining. The 
succeeding three bishops made large additions to the buildings, until their 
palace became a very- grand edifice. It was not a highly defensible place, and 
was calk'd a manor-house, and not a castle, till Hie sixteenth century, but it 
was eertam y strong enough to afford protection to the bishops in troublous 

which w 1 1 U| ' | l11 , n;,ot ’ lnillt !l dining-hall, the great window of 

which was Completed m the reign of Henry VIII. bv Bishop Tunstall 

T*' tha ‘ part oi tl,e c:isl|e etching westward, 

c 1 » f ‘ iTK ' r ° m the fac ‘ m {1 »» “t apart for the lodgings of 

Scottish hostages. All this has been modernised. Beneath are th'cdlurs. 
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4nfl on llie first floor the servant* dwellings, with a long line of bedrooms 
above, built by Bishop Tunstall, 

1 hvus Auckland remained in the seventeenth century, a stately and luxurious 
seat, of considerable strength, compassed with a thick atone wall on (he side 
of its hill, below which runs the river. In the park were wild cattle, such as 
are still seen at Chilltnghaui—‘‘all white, which will not endure your approach, 
very violent and furious." 

In 1611 it was determined to send to Auckland, to the custody nf Bishop 
James, the Lady Arabella Stuart, who had married contrary to the intent of 
her tyrant cousin, King James, On the road thither she managed to escape 
from her conductors at Higbgate, but being retaken, was afterwards confined 
iti the Tower of London, where she lost her reason and died a prisoner. 
Six years after this, Bishop Janies was so roughly upbraided by the king, in 
hi* own castle of Durham, that he retired to Auckland and died there three 
days after of "a violent fit of strangury," brought on by vexation—"scolded 
to death/’ as was staled in the Mortality Rolls. 

In May 1633, Charles 1. spent three days here, on his journey to Scotland, 
and was magnificently entertained. He was here again in 1647, a prisoner 
with the Scottish army, at which lime the castle was in the hands of Id* 
enemies, lit this year the castle palace was confiscated and was conveyed 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners to Sir Arthur Hastlerigg of Moseley, 
Nortbants, for the sum of £6103, 8s. iild,, when the purchaser began to con¬ 
struct for himself a magnificent mansion within the castle yard, using the 
material* of the chapel, which he destroyed with powder ; but he meddled very 
little with the citslle itself, in spile of the assertions to the contrary of Bishop 
John Cost in, who, coming in at the Restoration, made as an excuse for his own 
alterations, that Hastlerigg had " ruined and almost utterly destroyed " the castle. 
This prelate removed the new mansion of Hustle rigg, and built the courtyard 
walls shown in Buck's drawing of 1738. Succeeding bishops added rooms on 
die S. front and carried out various " improvements," spoiling thereby much 
good old work. 

All that remains of Bishop Bee’s work is the chapel in the N'.tv. corner, 
called after Us founder, and perhaps .1 small lower in the SAV. comer of the 
outbuildings. 


B A II N A R D (minor) 

O K the summit of a high rocky cliff, W. of the town of the same name, 
are the ruins of I his once magnificent fortress. The position is an ideal 
one for security, defence, and picturesqueiuss, overhanging the Tees at a 
considerable elevation, with far-reaching prospects up and down the valley, 
and over the spreading country below. William the Red King gave to 
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Guy Baliol—one of l)is father’s followers from Normandy the forests of 
Tceschle and Marwood, with the lordships <>f Middleltatn and Gainforth, and 
Guv's eldest sort Bernard Intiit this ensile about the year 1130. He was one 
of the barons who defeated the army of the Scots at the Battle of the Standard, 
and he was taken prisoner with Stephen at Lincoln in 114*, when that restless 
and valiant king was struck down, lighting against overpowering odds, in the 
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decisivc iuttli there. In iiy4 do Henry II,), when ihe Scots under their 
king William the Lion bid siege to Alnwick Castle, Bernard tie Baliol, 
Robert de Stuteville, lord of Knaresborough, and others, collected their forces 
and marched to its relief. A thick fog coming on, a halt was advised, 
when Baliol exclaimed that he would push on alone if the rest waited, and 
SO they all moved forward, and with such despatch that they surprised Ihe 
enemy, and in a short skirmish took the Scottish king prisoner, and sent 
him to Richmond Castle. During the time of the next lord, Hugh Baliol, 
Alexander. King of Scotland, came before Barnard Castle with an army, and 
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reconnoitred it to ascertain if it were assailable. While the enemy was thus 
occupied, some one from the waits with a crossbow-shot killed the king's 
brother-in-law, tv us t ace de Vuscy, lord of Alnwick, whereon tla* northern 
force decamped, This Hugh was in great favour with King John. On the 
forfeiture of the estates of John BatJol, King of Scotland, in !-;<)+, Edward l, 
gave Barnard Castle to Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in whose family 
it remained through Jive descents. After them, Anne Nevill, daughter of the 
King-maker, brought thy property in marriage to King Richard Ell. (at that 
time Duke of Gloucester), who resided at the castle as one of Ins favourite seats. 
The sculpture of his cognizance, the white hoar, is slitl visibly on the ruins, and 
there is a line oriel window in the VV, front which is said to have belonged 
to bis slate chamber. 

The castle and manor were restored by Henry VII. to Warwick's widow, 
but that greedy king afterwards obliged her to reeonvey them to him. Then 
they passed, through several other possessor*' hands, to Charles, Earl of 
Westmorland, who with the Karl of Northumberland headed the Catholic 
insurrection in 1569, known in history as the "Rising of the North." The 
deep attachment of the northern provinces to the old faith seems to have 
been stirred bv the zealous proceedings of Pilkington, I lie first Protestant 
Bishop of Durham, while at the same time the misfortunes of Mary Queen 
of Scots bad evoked general interest, which was quickened by the imprison¬ 
ment, on her account, of the Duke of Norfolk, head of the ancient nobility 
of England, and brother-in-law to Westmorland. At tile first alarm of a 
disturbance in the North, Elizabeth summoned both Westmorland and 
North mil her land to London, as the chief men of those parts both in dignity 
and property. Being neither of them strong men, they were worked upon 
to believe that their lives and estate* were to be forfeited, and that the royal 
troops were on their way to seize them. Thy Earl of Northumberland 
therefore left his house by night, and sought the Earl of Westmorland at 
Bmncepelh, where he found him similarly alarmed, and arming his followers, 
—the bells ringing backwards, and beacon-fire* blazing. The two earls had 
no difficulty in rasing 1500 men, a force which was doubled as they proceeded 
to Durham. Here they made a Catholic demonstration, celebrated mass in 
thy cathedral, and then proceeded southwards, their forces numbering 4000 
foot and f>oo horse. Meantime the queen's forces under RadclifFe, Earl of 
Sussex, and the Earl of Warwick with .vwo men in support, were coming 
to meet the insurgents, while the hulk of the Catholic nobility and gentry 
abstained from giving any assistance. At this critical moment the two earls 
showed neither talent nor decision, but retreated to Raby, and then turned off 
to besiege Sir George Bowes, who had taken possession of Westmorland’s 
cast I l- of Barnard. The rebels gained the outer bailey ami the outer circuit 
of the castle walls without difficulty, but the strong keep defied them, obsti- 
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natdy defended as it was. Sir George Bowes field out for ten days, and 
then surrendered upon good terms from want of provisions * hut this delay 
enabled the queen's forces to come up to Northallerton, when the insurgents dis- 
banded and fled. The earls made their way into Scotland, and there Northum¬ 
berland was betrayed by a faithless Borderer named Graham, to the Nugent 
Moray, who sent him to Berwick, where he was beheaded. The Earl of 
Westmorland escaped to Flanders, where he survived to old age (see Raby 
and Enmctfcrfi). On the forfeiture which followed this foolish rebellion, 
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Cromwell, who opened batteries upon it from the other side of the Tees, 
on fowler Hill, with such effect that the garrison were soon obliged to 
capitulate. 

The circuit of the walls of this grand fortress covers an area of nearly 
seven acres, hut the remains are now nothing more than a shell. The 
strongest part of the castle, whose situation is so charmingly described in 
14 Kofcehy,” stands on the brink of the cliff, Ho feet above the Tecs at its NAV. 
corner. The whole h enclosed by the ancient walls, the portion oti the N. 
being the oldest* and the \\\ front overlooking the river containing the 
chief apartments. At the NAV, corner is linliol s Tower, a circular structure 
of great size and antiquity, and of excel lent masonry; it was in such good 
preservation that at one time it was let for a shot factory, an employ- 
ment which caused some serious damage to the fabric, especially to Ihe 
vaulting of its curious floor and staircase. The will on the S. is very thiek r 
and was strengthened by balks of oak* laid in tiers in the centre of ihe 
wall, for resisting the blows of battering-rams. The outer court is separated 
from the inner by a deep ditch which surrounds the rest of the fortress. 
There is one entrance from the market-place into the outer hailev* where 
perhaps was the chapel spoken of by Ldand as having sculptured figures of 
the Ballots, but all tins has vanished. Another gatehouse, with a circular 
arch, having a semicircular Hanking tower* led * from the flats adjacent and 
the old Homan road communicating with the ford. In the interior is the 
budding known by tradition as Brackenbtiry's Tower* which was anciently 
used as the castle keep. It is supposed to be named after Richard's officer, 
the notorious Constable of the Tower of London* who was entrusted with 
the murder of the princes. 


B R A N C E P E T H (dr*/) 



F Braneepeth Sir Bernard Burke writes \ " Of all (he feudal fortresses 


KJ of England, whether we regard their venerable antiquity* the rank and 
authority of their early possessors, or the wealth and taste which have been* in 
modern times* expended upon them* there are few winch can claim precedence 
over this home of the Nevills." Still* so much of this castle has been rebuilt 
and so much modernised, that as a building, and standing as it docs on a low 
site, its effect is disappointing. 

Braneepeth is five miles S.W, from Durham* ors the road by Nevifl's 
Cross. It was originally erected by the family of Buhner, seated here for 
many generations* till the death of their last male representative Bertram, 
whose only daughter Emma married Geoffrey N evil I* a grandson of that Gilbert 
Nevill who was admiral in the fleet of Duke William of Normandy, Their 
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daughter nod heiress, Isabel, niunicd Robert Fitx Mddrcd, lord of Ruby, 
whose ^on Geo [Trey assumed the name of Neville and from whom sprang the 
noble line of warriors and statesmen of that name, whose principal seat for 
so long was at Ruby (#.?'.) k Ralph, laird Neville in 1398 was created Earl of 
Westmorland by Richard IL P and the lordship and castle of Brancepeth con¬ 
tinued with this family till the time of Elizabeth, when Charles, the sixth ear), 
joining in the Rising of the North (1569)* the object of which partly was 
to effect the marriage of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Norfolk, with Mary 
Queen t*f Scots, his lands were forfeited to the Crown (13 Eliziihdh), with 
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the castles of Ruby and Bran cepe th (see Barnard Castle), Under I lie Act of 
Henry VIII, all this large property ought to have vested in the see of Durham, 
hut Elizabeth obtained a special Act In retain it in the Crown. James I. granted 
it to his favourite Robert Carr, who lived here as Baron Braneepetli from .1613 
until his trial and condemnation (sec Grey’s Court, Oxen). Thus Brancepeth 
remained until the eighth year of Charles I, when the castle and lordship 
were sold to Lady Middleton and others ; then to the Cole family; and in 
l 7 ° I * new sa!e w:is ™«ic to Sir Henry Hellasys, whose grandson devised 
the property to the Earl of h aucooberg, and he sold it in 1776 to John 
Tempest. Twenty years after it was purchased by Mr. William Russell, and 
his son Matthew, considered the richest commoner in England, at enormous 
cost reared the present structure in iKiH. In 1828 the marriage of E mma 
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Marie Russell with the eldest son of Viscount Boyne brought Braiicepeth into 
that family* 

Leland says that " Ralph , Karl of Westmoreland, his Sided much of this house 
A t i>. 1398, M and as Brancepeth was nearer to Durham and to the Marches than 
Kaby p it was uftener used by the Nevills as their residence ; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth cads seem from their correspondence to have spent much time there. 

At the present day there is little of the original fortress visible. It consisted 
of four square towers with their connecting curtain walls built as a quadrangle, 
each corner tower having four turrets. The entrance gatehouse was on the 
N. p flanked by two square lowers, with a portcullis. E + of this was the 
hattlemented wall connecting another large square tower, and so round the 
enceinte. There may originally have been eight of these towers. On the N. and 
E. the castle was defended by a moat. but on the W* it stands 011 a rock with 
a small stream running below, and this side alone gives a picturesque view of 
the fortress. An old ruin, roofless and decayed, is a venerable object of interest; 
every one of its stones seems imbued with historic associations ; but when the 
old work gives place io new* and ancient walls are rebuilt or covered op to 
meet modern requirements and modern taste, with nineteenth-centmy windows 
and sham battlements. then, alas, good-bye to all interest in the fabric. 

The word Brancepeth is said to have been derived from u Brawn's path/' 
or the track of a great wild boar which tradition says had its lair there and 
was accustomed to pass through the manor in search of its prey. 

In the barons 1 hall is the original sword of Richard Ncvill, with which he 
fought at Neville Cross, hearing his name, with the date 134^. 


DURHAM (s/mf) 

E XCEPT at Edinburgh, we have in this kingdom no combination of 
architect tire and scenery so line as the view of Durham Castle and 
Cathedra] standing over the woods and gorge of Wear. The original church, 
which was reared over St CuthheiTa grave in 999, was standing when the 
Conqueror ordered the rebuilding, in 107^ of the palace of the Saxon bishops 
of Durham, which had been bur tit down two or three years before* This edifice 
did not perhaps suit the taste or requirements of the proud and wealthy prelates 
who came after, and in 1174 Bishop Fiwfeey rebuilt the wJiole, with great addi¬ 
tions, in the best late Norman style of military architecture. Freeman says: 
" The bishop of the days at once following the Norman Conquest, turned by 
Norman polity into a military tenant of the Crown, dwelling commonly as a 
stranger among a strange and often hostile people—often raised to Ins sec 
the reward of temporal services to Ihc Crown—as soon ;is he found himself on 
his rural estates began to fed like any other baron. He raised for himself, not 
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a house*, not ;i palace 1 , hut a castle in the strictest sense; a fortress not merely 
capable of defence in case of any sudden attack, hut capable of being made a 
centre of military operations in case the bishop should take a fancy, in times 
of civil strife, to make war upon some other bur on, or upon the king himself," 
W illiam placed Bishop Y\ alcher as a ruler both spiritual and temporal over 
the turbulent and wild natives of the district, and him they besieged and 
murdered. Then Rufus had to lay siege to Durham, and afterwards Henry E L 
took possession of both castle and town. In Ciark's work is given a curious 
poem by Lawrence, the prior tn 1149, describing the castle as it was during 
the strife between Stephen anti Maud, which raged with great severity in 
that pari of the kingdom, on account of the claim of King David, Maud’s 
uncle, to the old inheritance of Northumberland and Cumberland, The castle 
still retains many features there depicted. 

It is built on a high rocky hill of horse-shoe shape, round which the river 
Wear flows, under steep cliffs, tto or 100 feet below, serving as a moat to the 
fortress. The line of walls, with their five gales, extended round that side of the 
liitt not occupied by the cathedral, enclosing the* courtyard or bailey. The 
great N, gate, which Hanked the keep to the E,, and the space leading down to 
the town commanded the most important approach, and was rebuilt and much 
strengthened by Bishop Langley in 1417; it had double gates towards the 
bailey, and one towards the city, with portcullis and battlements. The old 
gate had a postern and a round tower at the cod of the ditch, still existing. 
The second gate, called the King’s Gate, commanded a ford on the river, but 
has disappeared. Two other* stood where are now Queen Street and Duncow 
Lme; and the fifth, or water gate, being that of the outer court, stood in its 
ancient form until of Inte years. 

The mount on which I be keep stands is +4 feet high, and was vaulted beneath. 
The tower was an irregular octagon 63* feet across, and four storeys high, with 
an entrance on the YV, ; tire eight angles were supported by buttresses, and a 
bat tie men ted parapet ran round the summit. Nothing, however, remains of 
this edifice but the mount, the vaults, and the outer shell ; it was probably the 
work of Bishop Hatfield in the middle of the fourteenth century, who also built 



which continued to be their residence till 1833, when the Durham University' 
was 1 minded, and the castle given up to accommodate tile members. 
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HOUGH TON-Lfi-S l* RING (minor) 

T HIS tower, like the one of Corbridge in Northumberland, is an instance 
of a rectory house which the state of the country made it necessary to 
fortify* In 1485 the then incumbent, John Kelyng, began to crenel late and 
embattle a ped tower without first obtaining a licence, for which he was 
called to account by the prince bishop, and only pardoned on payment of a 
line, fo this was afterwards attached a large dwelling, in which the fatuous 
divine, Bernard Gilpin, known as the “Apostle of the North," lived and 
ministered with profuse hospitality for the many years in which he was rector 
of Houghton, and where lie died in 1583. This building was destroyed in 
if)04 by a succeeding rector named Davenport, who built i! anew am! added 
another tower and a chapel. The whole of Davenport’s work, however, 
was demolished by the last rector. 

The appellation added to Ho ugh Ion is derived from a family named Le 
Spring, who possessed the manor in the thirteenth century. One of them, 
Sir John le Spring, was murdered in his house at Houghton in the sixth 
year of Edward III,, as is related in a pathetic ballad given by Surtees. His 
in the church at the side of Gilpin’s tomb. 


HYLTON {chief) 

T HIS castle, or what is left of the ancient structure, stands on the N. bank 
of the Wear, about * j miles on the W. of Sunderland, in a low situation, 
surrounded by trees, and well sheltered from the X. by a lull on which formerly 
stood the vill of Hilton. In the days of its baronial grandeur the castle must 
have been of great extent and strength, to judge from its gatehouse, the only 
part of it remaining, which is a massive, imposing edifice, five storeys in height, 
resembling in form a superior peel tower, 66 feet long by 36 feet deep, having 
on its W. or principal front angle turrets formed by the junction of broad 
projecting pilasters on either side, with two equidistant pilasters, one on each 
side of the gateway ; all these turrets are continued above the roof, and are 
terminated in octagonal super-turrets boldly projected beyond the face on 
corbels, and madiicoiated on all sides. The E. front has a circular turret at 
each angle, and in the centre a single broad projecting tower, the whole of llie 
roofs being screened by a heavy crenellated parapet. The walls are from 
8 feet to 12 feet thick. During the restorations in 1869 a square courtyard was 
disclosed on the W, side, which seems to prove that the main buildings of the 
castle were oil that quarter. 

Tile origin of the Hilton family is hidden in its antiquity. The first member 
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recorded is one Roman us, in the reign of Henry 11 - H who then appear* in 1166 
in an application fora chaplain to officiate in his chapel of Hylton, and therefore 
the tradition of the Hiltons being here long before the Conquest is possibly true. 
The Prince Bishops of Durham were sovereigns in their own domain ; they had 
a mint, and sustained a court of barons, in which the Hiltons, ns powerful lords 
holding a very extensive territory both in this county and in Northumberland 
and Cumberland, and in Yorkshire, always had a seat, the name of the Baron 
of Hylton always standing first on the list. 

The names of the successors of Roman us are proved by charters, licences, 
and other documents as far as the middle of the fifteenth century, with a steady 
succession throughout from father to son as barons of the bishopric, and 

nothing is recorded of them 
of a stirring nature almost 
1 1 1 roughent their story, Baron 
Alexander was summoned to 
I ’sirI iame 11 1 by Edward III,, 
having served in Ins Scottish 
wars, where lie held a com¬ 
mand in 1333, under Lord 
NeviU. He died in 1361, 
seised of many manors. Wil¬ 
li am, who was born in 1356, 
was probably the builder of 
the existing structure. 

Baron William in 1513 is 
said to have fought at Flodden, 
and his son Sir Thomas Hilton 
joined Aske in the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536 with Lord D Arcy and others, 
but does not appear to have suffered for his participation in that rebellion, 

Henry Hilton, who died in 1640, 14 by a will such as a madman only could 
make/ alienated the property and ruined his family. He left Iris entire estate 
to tliL Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, and so reduced the Hilton 
possessions to little more than a name. His brother Henry was a stout 
Royalist, and served King Charles under the Marquess of Newcastle. He 
was included among the malign ants, and though his son obtained a re-grant 
of the buds after the Restoration, the property wits little more than a name, 
when saddled with the encumbrances raised by Baron Henry. 

I he last baron was John, who died in 1739, having devised the estates to 
hi * nephew, Sir Richard Musgrave of Hayton Castle. This owner took the 
name 01 Hilton, but obtaining an Act of Parliament to enable him to dispose 
of the estate, sold the manor of Hilton in 1750 to Mrs, Bowes, widow of Sir 
George Bowes of Streathm, from whom it was inherited by the Earl of 
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Strathmore. Then it passed through several hands, until in 1863 the castle 
and lands were purchased by Mr, W. Briggs of Sunderland, whose son, 
Colonel Charles J. Briggs, is the present owner. 

Sir Richard Hilton’s grandson was Mr. Hylton Joliffe, M.P., created Lord 
Hylton in 1866. Sir Richard soon after obtaining the property, spent a large 
sum in Italianising the fabric, adding two huge wings to it, which were found 
in 1869 to be in so decayed a state that they were removed, and the building 
was then restored and greatly improved; the windows being remodelled 
from an ancient one which the S. wing had hidden. On the W. front are 
a number of heraldic shields exhibiting the arms of various families allied to 
the Hiltons, the Pcrcys, Yipouts, Lumleys, Feltons, Bowes', and others. In 
the centre is the banner of France and England quartered; that of France 
bearing only three flenrs-de-lys instead of five, a change made late in the 
reign of Henry V., and therefore fixing the date Of the sculpture and perhaps 
of the building. The ruins of the castle chapel, dedicated to St. Katherine, 
lie to the N'.E. of the castle. In it most of the Hilton barons were buried. 
They had also a chantry within the castle. 

Many legends hang over this ancient family: amongst others there is that 
of "The Can Id Lad of Hilton/' a brownie, or familiar sprite, whose gambols 
for many years disturbed the household of Hylton. Sleepers used to be 
awakened by violent noises in the kitchen; plates arid dishes were broken, 
and pewter thrown about in confusion, when things had been left in good 
order there. But if, as did happen often, the servants left things in disorder 
downstairs, then the brownie arranged everything carefully in its proper 
place ; so he was looked on as a benefactor by them. 11 One night,’* as the 
English Fairy Tales so daintily tell, " they heard a noise, and [Hicping in, 
saw the brownie swinging to and fro on the jack-chain, and saying ; 

' Woe's me J woe’s mo! 

The acorn's not yet 
Fallen from the tree 
That's to grow the wood 
Thai's to make the cradle 
Thai's to rock the bairn 
That's lo grow to the man 
That's to lay me. 

Woe's me ! woe's tne !' 

Then they took pity on the poor brownie, and asked the nearest hen wife 
what they should do to send it away. f That's easy enough, 1 said the hen wife, 
and told them that a brownie that's paid for its service, tn aught that's not 

p?rt$habk % goes away at once. So they made a cloak of Lincoln green, with a 
rau it. " 2 x 
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hood to it, and put it by the hearth and watched. They saw the brownie 
come u p p and, observing the hood anti cloak, put them on, and I risk about, 
dancing on one leg and saying — 


J I've taken your cloak, I've taken your hood : 

The CatM Lad of Hilton will do nau tnair goad.’ 


And with that it vanished, and was never seen or heard of afterwards.” 

'this of course is a folk-lore tale, common to other languages, and other¬ 
wise told in Grimm's 11 Elves and the Shoemaker; but at Hylton they connect 
the sprite with the story of an unfortunate stable-boy, whom one of the lairds 
killed, accidentally as some say, with a pitchfork, and then threw into a pond, 
where his bones were found in the time of the last Hilton, Surtees tells 
of the inquest in 1609 on one Roger Skelton, who was killed by Robert 
Hilton of HyEion accidentally with a scythe, when Hilton got off with 
a free pardon. 


LUMLEY (<*«/) 


MILE to the S, of Chester-le-Street p near the old Roman road to the 



r\ north, stands this seat of the Earls of Scar ho rough, on elevated ground 
sloping down to the river Wear. 

The Lumlevs descend from a Saxon thane named Liulph, of high repute 
in the time of the Confessor; his son, or grandson, assumed the surname 
of De Lumley from this place, and from him the property has come down 
with the name, generally from father to son, m direct succession to the 
present time. 

The original manor-house or castle was built (temp, Edward I.) by Sir 
Robert Lumley, knight, and was enlarged by his son Sir Marmaduke ; hut in 
16 Richard II. (139?) a royal licence was obtained by " Ralph de Lnmley, 
chivaler, quoddam castrum apud Lo inlay de novo faeere et construe re," and 
he had also one from Bishop Skirluw, to repair and creneUate his ensile. He 
was summoned to Parliament in this reign, but joining in the insurrection of 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, was slain in a skirmish at Cirencester, and 
his estates were forfeited. His son Sir John, however, succeeded in obtaining 
livery of all his lands, castles, and manors, and was restored in blood by the 
Parliament in 1411, as Baron Lumley. He served in the French wars of 
Henry IV, and Henry V., and lost his life, with the Duke of Clarence, at 
Beauge in 1421. 

His descendant John, I*ord Lumley, in 38 Henry VM 1 , joined in the 
popular religious movement called the Pilgrimage of Grace, but afterwards 
shared in the kin£s clemency. His only son, George, who succeeded him. 
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being tried also for treason with Lord Darcy and Sir Thomas Percy, was 
committed to the Tower, and was convicted and executed. 

Hie soil of this man, John, was restored in the Mood, and created 
Lord Lnmley in 36 Henry VI 1 1 .; he fought at Hodden, and was 
chosen as one of the peers to sit in judgment on the unhappy Queen of 
Scots, He is styled 
by Camden *'a per¬ 
son of entire virtue, 
integrity, and inno¬ 
cence, and in his old 
age, a complete pat¬ 
tern of true nobility/’ 

Dying in 1609, he be* 
queathed Lmnley and 
atl bis lands to a dis¬ 
tant cousin, Richard 
Lumlev, elevated to 
the peerage of Ireland 
as Viscount Lnmley 
in 162ft. He was a 
faithful supporter of 
Charles I., and held 
this castle as a gar¬ 
rison for the king, for 
whom he commanded 
a force under Prince 
Rupert, in the W, of 
England, and at the 
siege of Bristol. His 
grandson Richard 
came next into the 
estates, being created 
in 1681 Baron Lunt- 
ley, and bv William 

and Mary, Viscount, and further by them, in 1690, Earl of Scar¬ 
borough, 

lhe castle forms a quadrangle with a large courtyard, 80 feet square; in 
the centre of the building and at each corner rises a projecting massive square 
lower, the whole of the parapets being battLemented with turrets, octangular 
in shape and raachicolated, at each angle of the towers. The entrance is on 
the W. side by a broad staircase and large platform, which admits to the great 
Hall. This is 60 feet long by 30 feet, with a minstrels' gallery at one end. 
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The S. front is modern, and that on the N. is occupied by the offices, The E. 
front retains its ancient character, with a noble projecting gatehouse, carrying 
turrets and a machicoulis gallery, On sin face are six stone shields of arms, 
corresponding to the time of Richard II., bearing the devices of Lumley, Grey, 
Nevill, and others. 

The original house of the family before the present castle was erected seems 
to have been at a site about a mile distant, where are some traces of it. The 
whole interior of Lumley Castle was subjected about 200 years ago to a complete 
remodelling and renovation in an Italian style, whereby its antique character has 
quite disappeared. 


R Afi Y ( chief) 

T HE superb fortress of the Xevillg, Karls of Westmorland, 4 'c;m boast," 
remarks the Duchess of Cleveland iti her interesting Memoir, “ of having 
had a hearth-fire always alight since the days of Edward the Confessor*" The 
name is of course Danish, and tradition assigns to the site of it a palace of King 
Canute, standing upon a rocky eminence about a mile from the village of Stain- 
drop. The Saxon Earl Uchlred was one of the very few lords of the soil whom 
the Confessor permitted to continue in possession, and his family remained here 
for five centuries. In the fourth generation from Uditred, Robert Fitz-Maldred 
married Isabel de Nevill, from whose mother Emma, the daughter and heiress of 
Bertram de Buhner, lord of Drancepeth, she inherited that territory as well as 
Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire. Emma de Buhner had married Geoffrey de 
Nevill, 11 he descendant of Gilbert, admiral of Duke William's fleet, who came 
from Neuviile in Normandy, Geoffrey, the son of Isabel and Robert, lord of 
Raby, adopted his mother’s name of Nevill, and thus commenced the male line 
of a mighty and princely family, second to none in the kingdom. His son 
Robert was made by Henry III. captain-general of the royal forces north of 
Tweed, but he afterwards joined the popular side in the Barons’ War. He had 
a son of the same name, who marrying Mary, daughter of Ralph Rita Randolph, 
added through his wife the manor and castle of Middteham to the other large 
estates of the Xevills, His son Ralph de Nevill was summoned to Parlia¬ 
ment as a baron in 1294, and served in the Scots and French wars of Edward l. 
Ralph died In 1331, and his son Ralph, the second baron, held high employment 
under Edward III. in Scotland and France, and was one of the leaders at the 
battle of Xevills Cross; he died in 1367. His son Sir John, whom, when a 
child of five years, he had taken to witness the great tight near Durham, became 
an illustrious warrior, and is said to have won during his military service no less 
than eighty-three walled towns and fortresses. He also filled the post of admiral 
of the royal licet from the Thames northward, and lie attended Richard 11, to 
Scotland with his own forces of 300 archers and 200 men-at-arms. 
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In 1378 he obtained from the Prince Bishop of the Palatinate, Hatfield, a 
licence to crcnellsts Ills castle of Roby, and built the Ntvill gateway, whereon 
we see thiee shields bearing St. Georges Cross between the arms of Nevill and 
Latimer—his second wife being the heiress of the latter family; each shield is 
encircled by the garter, of which order Lord Nevill was made a knight in 1369. 
Dying in 1388, he was buried like his father in Durham Cathedral; his brother, 
Sii Ralph, being slain at the battle of Otterhurn (i/.v.) or Chevy Chase in the same 
year. With his son, also Ralph, the fourth baron, the fortunes of the Nevills 
reached their zenith. Holding high office under Richard I I., he was created Earl 
of Westmorland, but he nevertheless became a strong supporter of Henry IV., 
whom he assisted in placing on the throne, receiving from that king for his 
services a grant of the county and honour of Richmond for his life, and the high 
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office of Earl Marshal of England. He supported Henry IV. against the Percy 
rebellion, and did great service for him at the battle of Shrewsbury ; and in 
1 4 ° 5 f by artful treachery towards Archbishop Sc rope and the Earl Marshal, lie 
brought their formidable insurrection to an end (see Pontefract, Yorks) in a 
bloodless campaign [Henry IV., Part ii. Act iv. Scene 2). In the next reign we 
find him at Agincburt, being at that time Earl Marshal, with a following of his 
own of five knights, thirty men-at-arms, and eighty archers. By his second mar¬ 
riage with Joan de Beaufort he was uncle to King Henry V., though Shakespeare 
makes the king to call Westmorland his “cousin." By his two wives this earl 
had twenty-three children ; nine by his first wife, Lady Margaret Stafford, and 
the rest inherited the blood royal through their mother, the daughter of John 
of daunt by Katharine Swynford. The youngest daughter of this large family 
was Cicely, the fair “ Rose of Raby," who married in early youth Richard 
Plantjigenet, Duke of York, by whom she became the mother of the two kings 
Edward IV. and Richard III. (see Btrkhamstead, Herts). 
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This great noble died in 1426, and was followed at Kaby by his eldest son 
Ralph. The elder soil of the second marriage was Richard Nevill, created Earl 
of Salisbury, who, with the rest of his kith, became a strenuous supporter 
of the White Rose of York, through his youngest sister's marriage, though 
so closely allied through his father to the house of Lancaster. He fought at 
the first battle of St. Albans, and afterwards defeated Lord Audley at Blore- 
heath, and was a leader at' Northampton fight in 1460; he was stain, 
however, at Wakefield with his brother-in-law the Duke of York, as was 
also his second son, and his head, like that of the duke, was mounted over 
one of the gates of York, Salisbury's eldest son was Richard Ncvitl, the 
stout Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, than whom few belter known figures 
exist in history, 

Ralph, fifth lord of Raby and second earl, managed to live through the Wars 
of the Roses, in *pile of, perhaps because of, his close relationship to the chiefs 
of both the contending factions, and died at Raby the year of the last battle, 
which placed the crown on the brow or Henry, Earl of Richmond. There is 
little to remark in the history of the succeeding three earls, who lived out 
their days at Raby and Braneepeth. 

Then came the end of the Nevills, in Charles, the sixth Earl of Westmor¬ 
land, who joined with the Earl of Northumberland in the insurrection of 1560 
(13 Elizabeth), called the Rising of the North—a movement which resembled 
the rebellion called the Pilgrimage of Grace during the reign of Henry VIII. 
— the object of both being the restoration of the ancient faith of the country. 
The account of the rising of 1569 is given in the Memoir of Barnard Castle, 
where the two earls were unwise enough to delay until the queen’s forces 
arrived in the neighbourhood; then the rebel party broke up, and the earls 
sought safety over the Scotch border. The Earl of Westmorland was long 
concealed by the Kerr family at Fcmhursl Castle, Roxburgh, anti, more fortu* 
natc than the Earl of Northumberland, contrived to escape to Flanders. [Iis 
vast property had, however, been confiscated; his wealth had fled, and his litle 
was gone ; so that in poverty lie ended his days in 1584, after subsisting mean¬ 
while on a “miserable pittance" bestowed on him by the King of Spain. He 
left four daughters only, from whom Queen Elizabeth, while appropriating 
their father’s estate, withheld even a bare subsistence, leaving them literallv 
vviiEiuut bread. 

The possessions of the Nevills under Earl Charles* attainder should have 
devolved upon the see of Durham, but the queen, by an Act which she 
obtained, caused them to vest in herself, and the whole, inclusive of Rabv 
continued Crown property till James I. in 1613 granted them to hi s worthiest 
favourite Carr, Earl of Somerset; on whose degradation on account of the 
Overbury murder they were first made over to the citizens of London md 
afterwards were devised for the support of the Prince of Wales, under trustees 
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who sold the lands ultimately, with Raby and Barnard Castle, to Sir Henry 
Vane, a distinguished statesman in the reign of James l., and Treasurer of the 
Household. 

I here is a story that Vane, wishing to underrate the value of his purchase 
to the king, called liaby “a hillock of stones" ; and that on a subsequent visit 
to the place James, remembering what Vane had said, exclaimed : “ Gtide sake* 
—c.r ye that a hiillock o statics ? By me faith, I hue nae sic a nit her liulloek 
in my realm/* The story is ascribed also to Charles 1. 

Sir Henry's son, likewise so named, was a violent republican and Puritan, 
and was in the time of the Parliament the principal mover of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and of the Self-denying Ordinance, By lus evidence he pro¬ 
cured the condemnation of Stafford, and after the Restoration he was tried as 
a regicide and was beheaded (1662) on Tower Hill, In 1645,1 Royalist force 
from Bolton Castle scaled the wall and surprised and took possession of Raby ; 
but after about six weeks it was invested hv a body of 300 men raised by 
Sir George Vane, Sir Henry’s second son (ancestor of the Londonderry 
family), and the garrison forced to surrender. Again in 164ft the castle was 
besieged by the Royalists, but no record exists of the lighting, except an 
entry which appears in the parish register of Staindrop, "Aug. 27, 1648. A 
so 11 Idier slaine at the seidge of Raby Castle was buried in tire church. Memo, 
Many stutldiers slaine before Raby castle, which were buried in the Parke, 
and not registered." Charles I. was here twice. 

Sir Henry was followed by his son Sir Christopher, created in 1698 Baron 
Barnard. It was this owner who in 1714, in order to injure Ins eldest son, who 
had displeased him and his virago wife (Lady Elizabeth Holies) by his marriage, 
endeavoured to ruin liahy Castle. He caused the lead to be stripped off the 
roofs, and the ironwork and glass and the flooring taken away and sold, employ¬ 
ing 200 workmen for the purpose. The old timber was cut down, the deer 
killed and the park ploughed, and lie was beginning to throw down the walls 
when the heir obtained an injunction against his parents, who were forced by 
the court to make good all they hud injured, under the eye of a Master who was 
sent down to carry out the order. This unworthy lord died in 1723 ; and 
Henry Vane, grandson of the last (married to the Lady Grace, daughter of 
Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Cleveland, the son of Charles II. by Barbara 
Villiers), succeeding in 1753, was created Viscount Barnard and Ear! of 
Darlington the next year. In 1827 his grandson was made Marquess of 
Cleveland, and Duke in 1833, 

I .eland, who visited the place before its forfeiture, says : 11 Raby is the largest 
Caste] of l.ogginges in al the North Countery, and is of a strong Building, but 
not set other on Hi! or very strong Ground. . . . The Haul and al the Houses 
of Offices be large it stately, and the Great Chamber was exceeding large, but 
now it is fals rolid and divided into 2 or 3 Partes. I saw ther a litte Cfaaumber 
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whcrin was in Wmdowes of colerid Glasse al the Pedigree of Neville : but it 
is now taken down.” 

The position thus spoken of by Lei and was rendered a strong one by the 
water defences ; a moat, now filled in on all but the S. side, surrounded the 
castle, and was supplied by a small bum which, being dammed, formed an 
artiticial lake around it. The entrance is on the W. front in the Nevill Tower, 
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or timer gatehouse, built by Sir John Nevill in 1378, and hearing the three 
stone shields of arms, the passage guarded by an outer and an inner portcullis. 
Adjoining tins ts Joan's Tower, at the S.W. angle of the fortress, called after 
Lady Joan of Beaufort, the mother of the Kingmaker; in this are the family 
apartments, and beyond it the S. front consists of the modern buildings of Inigo 
Jones, and later fanciful additions of an octagon tower and a dining-room ; 
to fit them in the old vaulted fourteenth-century rooms were sacrificed, 
and a huge gap was made in the Bulmer Tower at the S.E, angle, the 
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Danish arrow-pomted structure of the original castle, which mav he considered 
;is the Keep. 

Xext to this, on the E. front, is the great Chapel Tower, containing the 
chapel and priest’s room, with a guardroom above, and between it and the 
next tower, called Mount lias keif (from one of the Xeviil manors), is the chapel 
gateway with its two picturesque turrets, in front of which stood the barbican, 
destroyed by Lord Darlington in the last century, whereon was sculptured the 
huge Ne^ill I'll]]! with the saltire banner, now removed in a modern entrance to 
the home farm. 

hroiu Mount Raskelf at the N,E. corner a modern circular curtain leads round 
to the remarkable Kitchen Tower on the N. front, built about 12170, with its three 
immense fireplaces, vaulted roof, and mural passages. At its S. wall remain the 
stairs leading up to the Barons* Mall, Betow is a great cellar with vaulted roof 
supported by a massive central column, and from it descends a long staircase 
leading to a subterranean passage to Staindrop Priory, but now walled up. 

From hence an ancient curtain wall—pierced with a postern into the inner 
court—conducts the X. front to Clifford’s ‘Power, at the N.W. angle, the 
largest in the castle, having walls 10 feet thick, in which are mural passages 
between the loopholes for the bowmen ; and thence by the two-storeyed vaulted 
guardrooms (now the servants’ hall) we puss by the W. watch-tower once 
more to the great entrance with its two splayed turrets. Passing through, 
we arrive at the central courtyard and at the entrance hall built by Lord 
Darlington, who opened up a broad avenue through the building to the chapel 
gateway. This hall, supported 011 lofty columns, contains the state staircase 

to the new apartments, and to the ancient Barons' Hall above_"the great 

historical room, where the 700 knights that held of the Xevffls assembled once 
a year, and where the council that decided upon the fatal Rising of the North 
was held in 1569’—built by Sir John Xeviil in the fourteenth Century, but 
much injured and altered by modern architects. 

The park is now reduced in sikc, but still contains 400 fallow and 100 
red deer. 

Since the death of the fourth Duke of Cleveland, Raby thistle has become 
the property of Lord Barnard. 


RAVENSWOKTH {chit/) 


A YENS WORTH, a seat of the Liddells since the fifth year o( James I„ 



1 \ stands about four miles S, from Gateshead, on gently rising ground a 
mile from the river Team. The present mansion was built in 1808 on the site 
of an ancient castle, two towers of which remain. The name is sometimes 
written RalTensweath, and hence is thought to relate to X defeat of the Danes 
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here, in allusion to the Danish Standard of the Raven ; and there is no record 
of any licence to crendlate, as in other residences of the bishops, which would 
seem to show' the antiquity of the settlement. 

The manor was granted by Bishop Flam bard to his nephew Richard, for 
half a knight's fee, and in the twelfth year of Bishop Hatfield (1345-1377), 
we read of a lady of Rave ns worth. In 1370 the family of Lumley is mentioned 
in connection with the place, and in 1384 Robert de Ludey is seised of 
the manor of Ravensholm. This Lumley family became extinct in Isabel, 
wife of Sir Henry Boynton, at the end of the fifteenth century, and their 
only daughter Elizabeth married Sir Henry Gascoygn, whose descendant, 
Sir William Gascoygn, 5 James I. (1607), sold Ravensworth to Thomas Liddell, 
a Newcastle merchant. His son, also Thomas Liddell, defended Newcastle 
against the Scots, and was made haronet in 1642. Sir Henry, the fourth 
baronet, was created Baron Ravensworth in 1747, hut at his death in 1784 
this title became extinct, the baronetcy devolving on his nephew, Sir Henry 
George, whose son was raised to the peerage as Baron Ravensworth in 1821, 
and in 1874 the second baron was advanced to art earldom. 

I he ancient castle was built in the usual form of a quadrangle with a 
tower at each corner, connected by curtain walls, and before the existing 
mansion was erected in 1808, two of these old turrets remained, forming 
a part of the offices, the other two, as now, projecting in front. 


STOCKTON-ON- T E E S {nm-cxisteuf) 

T HE bishops palatine had a castle at Stockton, with which the borough 
was closely connected, erected in early times of the see. In 1214, 
King John visited Bishop Philip de Poictou here; and in the fourteenth 
century the castle was rebuilt by Bishop Keltew, and again renovated in 1578 
by Bishop Barnes. Several of the bishops between 1241 and 1640 made use 
of this fortress as a retreat or a refuge in times of danger. It was besieged 
and captured by the Parliamentary troops in 1644, and in 1652 was dismantled 
and destroyed. Nothing now remains of the castle except the names of 
Castle Street and Moat Street, but until lately there was still a fragment or a 
low massive tower at the end of the High Street. 
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S TREATLAM he* in the S. of the county, two miles N.E. of Barnard Castle 
and between that place and Raby, in a low situation surrounded by a tint 
timbered park. The present mansion was built early in the eighteenth century 
and encases whatever remains of the ancient castle, erected here, as supposed 
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t>y the Baliol family, to whom the lands belonged. Bernard Baliol gave 
Streatbm and other hinds in dowry with Agnes his niece, daughter and 
sole heiress of Ralph de la Have (Lord Percy), on her marriage with Sir 
John Trayne, who may have built this castle. The sole issue of the union 
was a daughter, Alice, who married Sir Adam Bowes in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

Ifie Bowes family were a martial race ; Sir Adam’s grandson, Sir William 
Bowes, was created a banneret at the battle of Pmetiers in 1346, and his son, 
Sir Robert, was stain at the bailie of Beaugt! with the Duke of Clarence in i+u>\ 
Flic son of this man, knighted during the French wars at the battle of Vcrneuil 
in 14*4, was chamberlain to the Duke of Bedford in France. He sent home 
a model for the reconstruction of Streatbm Castle, and the plan was carried out 
on his return from the wars. 

Another Bowes, Sir Ralph, received the honour of knighthood after Hodden 
1 'ield, and his brother Sir Robert was a Privy Councillor to Henry- VIM. The 
direct line ended in Sir George Bowes, the grandson of Ralph, who left ihree 
daughters only, and the line was carried on by his cousin, Sir Robert, who acted 
as ambassador to Scotland. It was this Sir Robert’s son, Sir George Bowes, 
who withstood so strenuously, and unsupported, the insurrection of the 
Karls of Northumberland and Westmorland, called the Rising of the North, in 
1569, in his defence of Barnard Castle (q.v,), in recognition of which service 
^iicen Elizabeth made him Knight Marshal. The last of this valiant race was 
George Bowes, whose daughter and heiress Mary-Eleauor married in 1767 
John, 9th Earl of Strathmore, who took the name of Bowes on the strength 
of his wife's property. 

The story of this Lady Strathmore is a sad one. After the earl's death, when 
she was hut twenty-nine years old, and a "pretty, lively, and accomplished 
lady," she bestowed her great wealth, her property, and herself, on a worthless 
scoundrel from King’s County, named Andrew Robinson Stonev. This fellow, 
who had been a lieutenant in the army, and already by cruelty had done one 
wife to death and dissipated a large fortune, contrived to inveigle the unfor¬ 
tunate countess to marry- him, and adopting her name, proceeded to run riot 
over her property. He spent her money, cut down her splendid old trees, sold 
her horses, confiscated her plate, and outraged her feelings by leading openly 
(lie wildest of lives. At last the broken-hearted woman managed to escape from 
linn, and commenced proceedings at law against him ; but, waylaying her, 
Stoney effected her capture, and shutting her up in Streatbm Castle, recom¬ 
menced his cruel treatment. Here, however, the people of her estates inter¬ 
fered, and stoney look to (light, carrying off the countess from the back of the 
castle, lying across the horse's neck in front of him, and in this way lie brought 
her through deep snow to Darlington. Here, however, they were tracked 
and overtaken, and the country people, knocking the villain off his horse 
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dml nearly killing liim p rescued the wife. She obtained a divorce, and StOney 
Bowes was shut tip for *omc years in prison* 

No traces remain of the two former castles, the earlier of which was cleared 
away by Sir William Bowes in the fifteenth century when he reconstructed the 
building, and this castle too, in its turn, was removed when the present one was 
built at the beginning of this century. The shape of the original castle cannot 
he known ; the existing one was built by Sir George Bowes on the old founda¬ 
tions^ and it retains many of the old apartments. The situation is in a low 
vale, surrounded by I sigh hills, and enshrouded in forests. The moat which 
encircled the original fortress can still be traced. 

Lelaiid's account says that ** the Castle had 2 or 3 Towers and a faire Stable." 


WITTON-L E-WEAR (minor) 



IllScostle stands on the bank of the Wear, near Bishop Auckland* The 


l Crown held the lands until Henry II. granted them to Henry Pudsey, 
nephew of Bishop Pudsey (1153-1196), who was a kinsman of King Stephen. 
It is not known at what dale the Eure or Ever family lirst came here; they 
were anciently derived from the old lords of Warkworth and Clayering (temp. 
Henry II.), and Ralph Eure is found seised of the manor of Witt on in the 
time of Bishop de Bury (1333-1348), it being held of the bishop i« captit. 
In 1410 Bishop Langley granted a licence to Sir Ralph Eure to fortify and 
crenel late his castle of Witton, and “to en tower the same" ; and this may 
be taken therefore as the date of the main building. The family of Eure 
ended in a female representative early in the reign of Henry VIL, but before 
that time the manor and castle of the Lures, Barons of Witton, were sold, we 
are told, lo the Darcys, which family sold them in 1743 to William (Juthbed 
for about £15,000. 

The old castle, so long the home of the Eure family, was burnt down late 
l in y thc last century, while undergoing repairs, and the present house was 
built upon its site, preserving what remained of the former structure, 
including the keep. 

I hese Eures seem to have been a martial family of consequence, and 
were connected by marriage with many noble houses. One of them, Sir 
Ralph, was killed at Inn ton Held, and another of the same name in a fight 
in Northumberland. Sir William Eure was created la>rd Eure in 1584; 
he was a famous man during the Border warfare, and died in 1592. His 
descendant was the Colonel William Eure who was slain at Marston Moor 
on King Charles' side, and his son Thomas also fell in the Civil War. The 
bd Lord Eure, George, who was living in 1674, dying s.p. male, the family 
been rue extinct. 
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Sir William Darcy held Wittoxi Castle for the king, and was besieged in 
it by Sir Arthur Hadcrigg of Auckland Castle The place was taken 

and its contents were sequestered, but no injury was done to the building by 
the Parliament. A subsequent owner, however — James, laord Darcy—in 1681 
destroyed the place; he took away the lead, timber, and chimney-pieces to 
help m building a house at Sudbury, near Richmond* but this plan was never 
carried out, and the spoil of the old castle of Witton was afterwards Bold at 
a lower price than the demolition had cost him. 

It was originally a place of great strength ; rectangular in shape, it had 
strong embattled curtain walls enclosing a large area, with projecting turrets 
or bartizans, three circular and one square, at the four angles. At one end 
and on the line of wall stands by ilself a lofty square keep with a crenellated 
parapet throughout \ it is two storeys only in height* with a staircase turret in 
one corner giving access to the roof p and its windows are square and modern. 
The entrance was in the centre of the X. wall through a gateway which is 
defended by a projecting gallery. 

This important and interesting castle is now Hie property and residence 
of Henry Chaytor, Esq. 
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ALNWICK {chief) 

A ! I KJi the Conquest, Ihe lands and the listing castle at Alnwick, of 

/ V " ' a 1 tever i st>rl rt . ™ bestowed upon Ivo de Vescy, a Norman 

j \ "° V ' V,U °\ dyLng vSthoi!t raa,e «* left them to his daughter 
x X. Beatrice. She married Eustace Wfajohn (temp. Henry |.), one of 

cftl Tl !?r ,n ul" WaIter Espec ' tbe of the English at the Battle 

of the Standard (sec hhhnslty* JW-fe)* 

In the reign of Rufus, in 1093, Malcolm Ceanmor, King of Scotland in one 

°* .. . . . «- met u „ the Lb ,Le Ah, by 

.strong force under Morel, the sheriff of the county, the nephew of Robert do 
‘ °^ y ' "f *** **** W*d slain, together with his son Edward. 

need of a strong fortress at this point, to restrain these murderous 
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set himself to erect the castle of which the splendid Norman arches of the 
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ported the cause of the Empress Maud against Stephen, and he delivered his 
castle of Alnwick into the keeping of Maud’s uncle, King David of Scotland. 
He was afterwards killed in an expedition against the Welsh, when his son 
Eustace de Vescy succeeded him. In his day in 1174 King William the Lion 
invaded England, on one of his attempts to compel the restoration of the 
earldom of Northumberland that had belonged to his ancestors, and his 
savage and undisciplined soldiery spread through the country, burning and 
destroying as they went. This aroused the indignation of the neighbour- 
ing barons in the north of England, and Ralph de GlanviUe, Bernard 
flaliol (see Barnard Castle, Durham), Odinel de Umfraville of Prudhoe 
and others raised a force of 400 heavy armed horsemen, anti hastened bv a 
fatiguing march to Newcastle to check the career of the Scots. Resting here 
for the night (nth July), they pressed on early nest morning towards Alnwick, 
Where the Scottish king was lying in fancied security; but on their way they 
were overtaken by a mist so dense, that fearing the proximity of the enemy, 
and having lost their way, they thought of retreating, anti would have done SO 
hut for the intrepidity of Baliol, who urged on the march, and soon the sun, 
lifting the mist, showed them the towers of Alnwick. They then came by 
surprise on the king, who was attended by sixty horsemen only, all his force 
having dispersed in pursuit of plunder. William Ixddly charged them, but 
being unsupported, was speedily overpowered, unhorsed, and made prisoner. 
The gallant band then, to secure their prize, wisely galloped off the field and 
returned to Newcastle, whence the king was taken prisoner to Richmond, from 
whence he was despatched to Falaise Castle in Normandy, The Scottish army, 
blind with rage at the loss of their king, at once broke up from Alnwick and 
tumultuously dispersed. 

King John visited Alnwick on four different occasions, Eustace de Vescy 
married a daughter of ihe King of Scotland, and in 1216 accompanied 
Alexander II., Iris brother-in-law, in an expedition against Barnard Castle 
in Durham, and while riding round the fortress reconnoitring it, was slain by 
a bolt from the walls, to the grief of the Scottish army, which at once left the 
place. His son William succeeded, who was married to Agnes, daughter of 
William Ferrers, Earl of Derby, by whom lie had two sons, John, who sided 
against Henry 111., and was made prisoner at Evesham, and who died 1 >«H, 
and William, who died 1397, both without issue. Thus the family of de Vescy 
caine to an end, and the castle and manor of Alnwick became by royal licence 
the possession of Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham, from whom the lands and 
castle were purchased in 1309 by Sir Henry de Percy, 1st lord of Alnwick, a 
name so intimately connected with the history of this country, and with all 
that is chivalrous and martial in it for so many centuries, that a short account 
should be here given of the family which at this time acquired Alnwick, 

Their ancestor, William de Percy, coming from the quiet little village of 
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Perci in Calvados, Normandy, had accompanied Duke William to England, 
and his son and grandson succeeded to the lands bestowed upon him by the 
Conqueror; hut the family of his grandson ended iti a daughter and heiress, 
Agnes de Percy, married to Joscelin, the brother of Addixa d© Louvaine, Queen 
of England. Their son and successor, Henry, assumed the name of his mother's 
family, and thus recommenced the family of Percy. He married Isabel de Brus, 
obtaining with her the lordship of Skelton and its castle in Yorkshire, I-lis son 
William succeeded, and died i 245, when his son Henrv de Percy came into the 
estates, which included also the lordship of Pet worth in Sussex. This Percy 
marrying Eleanor, daughter of John, the great Earl de Warenne, was led by him 
to espouse the side of Henry I! I, in the Barons' War, atid lie was taken prisoner 
at Lewes. In the Chronicle of Dover he is spoken of as “unus tie mdioribus in 
regno." He died 1272, leaving a son. Sir Henry de Percy, a warrior of distinction, 
who was knighted by Edward I., and accompanied that king in his wars; lie 
was, together with his gramlsire John de Wartime, at the siege of Caertaverock, 
and at Berwick 22 Edward 1 ., and, like his father, he took a wife in Sussex, 
namely, Eleanor, daughter of the powerful noble Richard FitzAlan, Earl of 
Arundel. He it was who in 1309 purchased Alnwick of Bishop Anthony 
Bek, but he only enjoyed it for sis years, living in 1315. Up to this date little 
perhaps had been done on the old fabric in the way of additions, but we are told 
that his son and successor most excellently repaired the castle. At this period 
were added or remodelled the barbican and the magnificent gatehouse with its 
two octagonal towers, and also those called the Abbot's, the postern, the 
Constable’s, and the Briar’s Towers, and the gatehouse between the outer and 
middle bailey ; also one on the foundations of the present Record Tower, and all 
the intermediate ones westward to the barbican. He also added the great hall 
and the vaults below it, as the latter still exist. This Percy married a daughter 
of Robert, U>rd Clifford, and so we find the Clifford escutcheon caned on the 
wall of the inner gatehouse. He served throughout the wars of Edward III. 
in France and in Scotland, and with the Black Prince, fighting at Halidon Hill 
and at N will's Cross, and is described as being a personage only second to the 
king in importance. He died in 1352, when he was succeeded by the oldest 
of liis four sons, whose marriage with Mary Plantagenct, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster, shows that the Percys were esteemed worthy of alliance 
with the blood-royal; he fought at Cre<;y, and died in 1368, after completing 
the remodelling of Alnwick Castle, His eldest son, the father of “ Hotspur," 
was in great favour at first with Richard IL, but transferred his allegiance to 
Henry IV. on his claiming the crown. He was created Earl of Northumberland, 
and married as his second wife Maud, the sister of Anthony, Lord Lucy, and 
widow of Gilbert L’mfraville, by whom he obtained the manors and castles of 
Cockermoulh and Langley, and whom he succeeded in those of Prudhoe. 
Both he and his son Henry « Hotspur" revolted against King Henry, the latter 
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killed ut tin." battle uf Siiru«sbtiry in 1403, and the earl .it a skirmish on 
Hnutiham Mwr hi 1407* 

In 1405 Alnwick sustained a short siege, and was yielded to Henry IV* It 
was defended by Sir Henry Percy of Ailrnl, as he was called, The grandson uf 
the Lari of Northumberland, hut on ibe fait of Berwick he surreiKlererL 
Hotspurs son Henry,, the heir, who through Jus mother inherited the blood 
of the royal stock of the Mortimers, was an exile in Scotland til) 141b, 
when Henry V* restored him to his family possessions, creating him Earl of 
North 11 inbcrJftltd* He repaired the castles of Alnwick and Warkworlb, possibly 
adding the keep of tile latter* lie was ail active Lanc.Miian, and was killed at 
the first battle of St, Albans in 1455, Hi- son Henry, the third earl, had a licence 
to crendlate the town of Alnwick from Henry VI., and built the Houilgate 
Tower at Alnwick, fie was slain oil tile bloody held of Towton ill 14f.il, fighting 
like Ins father for the hied Rose, The fourth carl was massacred by the mi ll 
ni Thirsk in 1489, when lie was striving to collect Henry VI I/s taxes. In his 
time Alnwick was the centre of much fighting* In 1462, being held by the 
Lancastrian William Tailbois, it was besieged by Lord Hastings and Sir Ralph 
Grey and taken, hut oh Queen Margarets landing shortly after at Ham¬ 
burgh, siege was again laid to Alnwick Castle, which from lack of provisions 
was forced to surrender. The next year the Karl of Warwick retook it, but a 
few months alter it was treacherously yielded by its governor. Sir R* Grey, to 
l-ord Hungerford and a French forehand again, after the battle of the Lumets 
at Hexham, it way given up to Warwick* 

The Percy*, as leaders of the northern barons, resided at Alnwick, and 
entertained here King Edward II. in 1311 and 1322, and also Edward 111. in 
1 335 S hut the later earls lived much in Yorkshire and at Pet worth, and on the 
death of the seventh earl and the imprisonment of hh brother the family ceased 
to live at Alnwick, and the castle came to he neglected* 

We have recounted seven lords of Alnwick who died violent deaths, and the 
list increases: Thomas, jth Earl of Northumberland, was beheaded at York 
in 1572 for the Rising in the North, and the eighth earl died mysteriously in the 
Tower of London : with the eleventh earl, Jocelyn, the male line of the Percy* 
the most historic perhaps of all our English families- comes to an end in 1670. 
The last earls daughter, Lady Elizabeth Percy, who was twice a wife and twice 
a widow before she was sixteen, became (1681} the wife of Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, to whom she brought her great wealth* Their daughter 
Catherine married Sir William Wyndham, and conveyed to Iris family the estates 
of Petwurth, Egremont, and Leconlield* In the next century, Algernon Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, left one child. Lady Elisabeth, who inherited Alnwick and 
married Sir Hugh Smithson, created Earl Percy and Duke of Northumberland 
in 1766,—the ancestor of the present noble owner of Alnwick Castle. 

This magnificent fortress stands on high ground on the S B bank of the Ain 
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River* Tilt: view is comparatively confined. The enclosure of die walls is of 
irregular shape, in the form of two loops or links, with the great keep and its 
approaches forming the junction between them. This keep consists of a duster 
of towers and walls set round a cenlnil court* having a superb gateway with 
two highly or mite Norman arches, the work probably of Eustace Kitaj oh n* 
eir + 1140. There is also a great deal of Norman masonry remaining in the 
walls of the enceinte. Originally there was a deep dry ditch surrounding the 
keep, which is spoken of in the Survey of 15^7. The Norman gateway was 
built into the later work of the middle of the fourteenth century, when also the 
two lofty flanking towers were added. 

I he central l+ Prndhoc 11 Tower is modem* but adds much to the elevation 
of the castle. There is a curious garrison well in this part, which may have 
l>ecn built by the second Percy lord (1315), who did so much to the structure. 

1 lie great gatehouse and barbican are fine examples of the military architecture 
of the fourteenth century* The latter gave access over a drawbridge across a 
moat which originally encircled the building, besides the bridge operated on 
from the gatehouse; these were not in existence in 1556. Tins entrance is 
the work of the second Lord Percy id Alnwick, who also built most of the 
lowers of the outer wall. After his time little mention is made of the fabric 
^ 1 S 3 ®i u hen the first survey was made {given by Hartshorne vt extats$) t and 
there was another in ijS6 t wherein she chapel is mentioned, removed in 1755* 
In 1764 repairs were imperative, and Hugh, 1st Duke of Northumberland, was 
advised to remove the chapel, and |he Exchequer Tower, and to " restore" 
the fabric alter the lamentable Strawberry-Hill Gothic taste which then prevailed. 
rJie original arrangements of the interior were entirely destroyed at that time, 
and in 1^54, when a new building was carried out in die keep, it was found 
necessary to pull down the old Hail, which was in :x dangerous state: the marks 
of the diiTs across the hall were then discovered, and over it a buffet or side- 
boaid for the display of cups and plate; also water drains, and the hooks for 
suspending tapestries upon the walls were found in the old plaster f ILutshormy 
The hall was rebuilt in 1863, but die vaults below are original. 


A \ DON {minor) 

HpHlS fortress stands on the N. side of Tyne, one and a half mites from 
£ Corbridge, in a secluded wood; on two sides tilt; building is protected 
by a deep ravine and on the others by a ditch, it was built in 1305 by 
Robert cte Reymcs or Iiaymes, who then obtained a licence from Edward 1 . 
to creneltate his house ("mansiun suum de Eydon"). At the same date this 
Robert also built under royal licence a similar tower at Suoktki.AT, hut 
Aydon exceeded it greatly in extent. 
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Robert de Ravines owned the manor, casllc, and half the village of Aydon, 
and his descendants retained some interest in it till the reign of James !., 
though the family of Carnaby became possessed of the castle in 1543, their 
arms being cut on a stone mantelpiece in the castle. It was afterwards the 
property of the Collinsons, ** but the last of that family was mined by being 
bond for a friend.'' Then Aydnn was purchased by one John Doug las, from 
whom it descended to the Blacketts of Matfen, and it is now the property of 
Sir E, W. Blackett, Bart. 

In the “ Domestic Architecture " of Hudson Turner are admirable drawings 
and details of Aydon, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was called 
Aydon Hall, as being a Border house, in reality, carefully fortified, tn plan 
it was a many-sided enclosure of high walls, forming three courts attached to 
a strong house of three storeys, gabled at the ends and battlemented through¬ 
out, standing on the edge of the ravine. Some goud rooms are on the upper 
floor, one measuring about 30 feet by 20 feet | there are four original lire’ 
places with good chimneys, and some of the windows are square-headed, with 
double lights. 

BAM tiOROUGl f, FORMERLY CALLED HAMBURGH {chief } 

O spot in England, remote though this one be, is in tire intimately bound 



i "N| up with the early memories of the country than Baxuborough. A bold 
platonic rock of black basal), a natural fortress overhanging the North Sea 
was chosen by Ida, at the head of a powerful force of Angles, in 547, as his 
Camp, 11 which lie surrounded with palisades and afterwards with a wall" 
(Won'S Hist.), It is not possible to prove the tradition that Agricola had been 
there before him. Ida became king of that country Called tkrnicin, extending 
from the Tyne to the Forth, which joined in the next century to Deira, and 
reaching to the Humber, long formed, under the name of Northumbria (or 
lands north of the Humber), the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states, 
whose king was then Ethelfrith, and their capital Hamburgh or Bcbbanburgh, 
so called from Bebba, Ethelfrith’s queen. It covered no more ground than 
the existing castle, bat formed in those wild times a camp of refuge, where 
the Bernician kings and their Thegns might be secure from the inroads of 
Scots and Danes, It was spoken of in 774 as “ a most strongly fortified city ;" 
yet in 993 the Danes broke in and injured its defences, and again in 1015 they 
took it by assault. 

In the spring of 1095, Robert de Mowbray, the third Norman Earl of 
Northumberland, who had two years before killed Malcolm Ceanmorc, the 
Scottish king, and his son before Alnwick, took on himself io wantonly plunder 
four Norwegian ships lying in some northern harbour. The merchants pre¬ 
ferred a complaint to the king, William Rufus, who, glad perhaps of a cause 
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against this turbulent carl, sent positive orders to de Mowbray to restore 
what he had taken ; but of this the earl took no notice, and on being 
summoned to court to give an account of himself, stoutly refused to go. 
This defiance was more than the Red King would endure, so, gathering a 
strong force together, he put himself at its head and marched to the north 
to chastise the ear], and put a stop to the conspiracy which he knew existed 
there. Arrived at Newcastle, the fortress, which his brother Robert had built 
to defend the Roman road to the north, soon fell into his hands, and lie then 
laid siege to the castle of Tynemouth, which was held by the earl’s brother, 
and which, after a delay of tw r o months, he took, and at once pressed on to 
attack de Mowbray in his citadel of Ba inburgh, where the earl lay, accom¬ 
panied by Ins newly married wife, Matilda de I'Aigle. The old fort, described 
as '*a city small but strong, and its steep height approached only by steps," 
had then been replaced by a Norman castle fortified by all the military 
science of the age. Kufus found it impregnable, and contented himself with 
forming close to its walls a strong earthwork, which he called Mtihvisir/, or 
the Bad Neighbour, as cover for a force placed there, to harass and watch 
his foe, and then left the place for the south. De Mowbray, deceived by false 
news that Newcastle washed to open its gates to him, escaped by sea to go 
there, leaving in charge of Hamburgh his countess and his nephew Morel, 
the knight who had slain King Malcolm in 1093 ; but arrived at Newcastle, 
he found himself mistaken and the enemy in possession, anti just managed 
to throw himself into Tynemouth, where he was besieged, and, after a 
defence of six days, overcome, wounded, and taken prisoner, awaiting the 
king’s disposal. The lady of Bamburgli continued the defence there, and reso¬ 
lutely refused to yield; Whereupon Kufus sent orders to parade her husband 
before the walls of Hamburgh, with the threat that unless the castle was given 
up his eyes should he tom out. Then the countess gave in, and the castle 
was surrendered to the king, but the earl was sent prisoner to Windsor, and 
condemned to perpetual captivity, which some say he endured fur thirty years, 
another account being that lie became a monk at St, Albans and died there. 
The poor bride, whu had seen little of pleasure or quiet in her short married 
life, after some time received a f'apal dispensation to marry again, arid she 
became the wife of Nigel tie Albim, Henry 1 . entrusted tins castle to the 
keeping of Eustace FiUjohn, Lord of Alnwick. 

Hamburgh resisted the attack of David, King of Scotland, when lie invaded 
the Marches in tlm interest of the Empress Maud, and the value of this 
fortress t<> the English Crown is shown by the reservation of it in the grant of 
the earldom of Northumberland to Earl Henry, David’s son, 

Henry II. was a great castle-builder, and in bis time the keep was erected, 
eir. 1164. King John, in his endless journeys, came here four or live times, 
and Henry HE. in 1221. I he Constables of Hamburgh seem to have always 
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held royal appointments. It was here that Edward 1 . vainly summoned John 
Baliol to attend and do him homage for Scotland. Edward II. granted the 
castle to Isabel de Beaumont, widow of John de Vescy of Alnwick, a favour 
which she repaid hy giving shelter there to Piers Gaveston. To Bam burgh 
they took the young King of Scotland, David, son of the Bruce, when captured 
at the battle of Nevill's Cross in October 1346, before sending him to London, 
He was only twenty-one years old, and had shown great courage at the battle, 
being with difficulty taken prisoner, wounded as he was in face and leg; and he 
was now’ in a pitiable state, since two barber-surgeons were sent for from York 
to extract an arrow with which he had been wounded, and to heal him “ with 
despatch,"—services which they appear to have performed satisfactorily, since 



they received the sum of £6 for them, a sum equal to perhaps ./"1 j?o of our 
money, - but it was five months before David could be moved to London. In 
133b Edward, proceeding to attack Berwick Castle, left his queen, Philippa, at 
Hamburgh, when the Scots, under Archibald Douglas the Regent, attempted 
to draw him off by besieging that fortress, but, stimulated by the presence 
of their queen, the garrison made so strenuous a defence that they bent off 
their assailants, and then Berwick felt. Edward spent ten days here in 1356, 
when he was in treaty with Edward Baliol for the surrender of the Scottish 
Crown. Henry IV. gave the con stablest] ip of Hamburgh to Henry Hotspur, 
for Ins assistance in effecting the dethronement of Richard JL, but after the 
battle of Shrewsbury this post was given to Hotspur's great enemy, the Earl 
of Westmorland. In the wars of the Roses Hamburgh played an important 
part, tfeing surrendered to Edward IV. after Tovvton, it was soon after 
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recovered by Queen Margaret, who (2 Edward IV.) gave it into the keeping 
of the Duke of Somerset and t-ord Kuos, with a garrison of 300 men. Edward 
Coming north with an army of jo.qoo men, their bid siege to the three castles 
of Alnwick, Hamburgh, and Dunstanhurgh, the conduct of the operations 
being superintended by ihe Earl of Warwick, who, taking lip his lodging at 
Warkworth, rode thence daily to look after the eon duet of these three sieges. 
He commenced the attack on Bam burgh on the 10th December, and the 
garrison bravely defended the castle till Christmas Eve, when, in the face of 
the great odds against them, they were forced to surrender. Meantime, the 
queen had managed to escape in a small ship, Intending to go to France, but 
her ever-pursuing evil fortune prevailing, a violent storm drove her to Berwick, 
where she was glad to land, with tile loss of the treasure she had on board the 
vessel After its full Sir Kalph Grey was left in charge of the castle, but in 
Lent, 1463, he betrayed i| to the Lancastrian troops, with Queen Margaret, 
who entered Bam burgh with her ill-fated husband, Henry, only tO L|llit it 
again in April, when she sailed for Flanders, The king, thus left alone in the 
castle, remained there for a whole year. The next year, after the disastrous 
battle of Hexham, or the Lionel* (May 1464), King Henry tied from By well 
Castle, where lie was staying, leaving behind his *• bycocket," or coronet ted 
cap, and oilier effects, and returned to Hamburgh, which, however, lie soon 
quitted for the loyal district of the Lakes. Then Sir Kalph Grey, who had 
lied at Hexham before the battle, threw himself into Hamburgh, with many 
other Lancastrian fugitives, and was followed shortly after by Warwick and 
Ins brother Northumberland, who laid siege to the castle. Grey, on being 
summoned, defied them, when Ik- was warned that it was intended to take 
the fortress, even if the siege lasted seven years, and that for every shot fired 
from their guns a head should fall from a member of the garrison. The 
siege was then commenced, and heavy ordnance was opened on the castle 
doing great injury to it, and sometimes sending their shot through Sir Kalph 
Grey's quarters. At last, one of the towers being ruined, in falling injured the 
captain. Grey, so severely that lie was taken up for dead, when the defenders 
lost heart and at once yielded. Sir Kalph, however, recovered, and being 
carried to Edward at Doncaster, was executed. 

In the sixteenth century, Hamburgh, like all the Border castles, was suffered 
to fall into decay, and the survey (temp. Elizabeth) show* that it was ruinous. 
Sir John Foster succeeded as captain, and was charged, 15H4, with having by 
his cupidity laid parts of it wastej yet in lfiio Janies I. bestowed it and the lord- 
Mup upon Claudius Foster, the son of one of Sir John s illegitimate children. 
The estates of the Fosters were sold in 1704 to meet their debts, and were 
purchased by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who had married the beautiful 
Dorothy Foster. The bishop dying without heirs in 1720, left the greater part 
of this property to tiustees for charitable purposes, and in lygy the restoration 
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of Banituirgh Castle began under the auspices of Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, who carried out Ids own plans very zealously, and partly at 
his own cost. He repaired the Norman keep, and lived in h with his family, 
managing the various charitable designs of the founder, dispensing com to the 
poor and housing shipwrecked seamen. 

The enceinte of the castle follows the bends of the cliff, enclosing nearly 
five acres of ground, and from the entrance to the brink of the cliif, where the 
wall stands 150 feel above the sea, U nearly j mile* There were three wards nr 
courts ; tlie \V. or lower ward, and the E. or middle ward, have been at one 
time covered with the buildings of the ancient town, and at the extreme W. end 
was situated the Church of St. Peter, The original entrance was by a flight of 
steps at the N.W. or lowest corner, where noware modern stairs. The great 
quadrangular Norman keep was built (temp, Henry II.) after the foreign pattern 
adopted at London, Dover, Newcastle, and other places; it had originally only 
two storeys, with galleries and staircases in the walk A deep draw-well exists 
in the keep ; it is 145 feet deep, cut through the hard rock, and ihe water, 
sweet and very pure/' is said in the Chronicle to have existed in 774, There 
has been much fanciful restoration, but happily some old work has escaped, 
and on the \Y, is the wall of the Captain's Lodgings, where probably the shot 
from the brazen gun penetrated Sir Ralph Grey s quarters. The gatehouse is 
all changed. Dr. Sharp kept exact drawings of the old work as he found it* 
and he gave these to an antiquary, one Edward King, but they cannot now l>e 
traced. Under Use Captain * Hall is a very fine vaulted chamber of the best 
masonry in the castle ; it is now divided and used as a coat-collar. Above this 
were the kitchens. It is deplored by Mr. Bales in his “Border Holds of 
Northumberland M that a grand old fortress of such historic interest as this, 
which was successfully defended by Margaret t'Aigie, by Queen Philippa, and 
by Queen Margaret of Anjou, “sanctified for more than a year by the solitary 
agony of Henry VI,," should now be “degraded into a ^5 a year board ing- 
school for thirty girls, with i|s keep let as a lodging-house during the summer 
months, lf and he urges that the fabric should be made use of in ways consonant 
with the wishes of laird Crewe. This is right, and one is therefore glad to read 
(April 30, 1&94) that “the historic Castle of Bam burgh lias just been purchased 
from the trustees of Lord Crewe's Charity by Lord Armstrong, who has under¬ 
taken not to alter the historic character of the building, but to restore all the 
parts I hat have fallen into decay in accordance with the original design* A 
considerable portion 01 the castle wilt be devoted to an endowed Home for the 
reception of impoverished persons of cultivated habits and acquirements/ 1 The 
good work was at once set in hand, and ranges of buildings, commensurate 
With the scheme and of a dignified character, art now rising upon the ancient 
foundations. 
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BELLI ST E R (minor} 

W ttHIN a short distance to the E, of this c;istle, and opposite to it on 
the S. bank of !he South Tyne, in a beautiful situation near Halt whistle, 
stands Bellister Castle, the seat of a younger branch of the Blenkinsops. It is 
a rude irregular structure, and a gloomy-looking one, built upon an artificial 
mound, and surrounded by a broad moat. It belonged to a Thomas Bleu kin sop 
in the reign of Edward VI,, and to George Jlfenkinaop temp. Elizabeth. The 
manor came during this century into the possession of the Ellisons of Hebhurn, 
and this castle and estate to the Bacon family. 


B 1 \ L 5 A Y (minor) 

T HIS ancient seat of the Middleton family dates from the reign of 
Edward ll„ cir. 1317* die modern mansioii of Belsav I hill being the 
residence of a descendant of the founder, Sir Arthur E. Middleton, Bart, 
it lies about nine miles S.W, from Morpeth, and in the park Is the old 
castle, or rather peel tower, one of (lie largest in the country. The 
Middleton family continued here through all the vicissitudes of the country, 
till at the Restoration the proprietor was, in i66j, created a baronet, and was 
high sheriff in 1666, from which time the succession to the present holder lias 
been unbroken. 

The tower is described as a highly picturesque structure, built of a rich 
yellow sandstone, and environed with line timber. It is four storeys in height, 
and measures at its base an area of 56 feet by 47 feet The ground-floor is 
Vaulted, and tlie second floor contains a state apartment, 41 feet long and 
21 feel wide, with a height of 17 feet. A newel stair in a square turret leads 
to the roof, which is masked by a fine embattled parapet, projected on corbels 
over the fact- of the wall, and having overhanging circular bartizans at the 
angles. Additions were made to it temp. James I., one of which remains in a 
steward's house, with the date 1614. 


BLENKINSOP ( m ,W) 

I S a peel castle or Border fortress, i\ miles from Haltwhistle, on the S. side 
1 of Hie Tippah, in a cold bare country. The number of these fortified houses 
is very great, because every chief residence in these lawless regions had to be 
protected against, not only the enemies of England across the Border, but 
also from the raids and injuries of thieves and moss-troopers. This one is a 
strong square tower with a vaulted basement, surrounded by a high wall at the 
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distance of four yards, and again by a deep ditch on the N\ and \\\ sides, a brook 
on the S. and a steep bank E + It appears to have been built out of the Roman 
wall, from which it is not far removed, being, next to Thirl wall, the most 
westerly of the Northumbrian castles. It is in a ruinous state, but partly 
inhabited, having a farm-house added to it. The family of Bknkinsop held 
it in Henry lll/s reign: it was perhaps built about 1340 by a Ralph Bkn- 
kinsopo de Ho I thy, Baron of Tynedate, and continued for centuries in that 
family, going by marriage at best to tire Con!sons of jesmond, Jane, the 
heiress of the Bknkinsops, who in the seventeenth century lived at Dryburn- 
haugh, marrying in 1727 William Coulson, In Murray is given the tradition 
that exists in this family of a black dog which appears as a warning before 
the death of any member of it. and reappears in the house again at the moment 
of dissolution. 


B O T H A L {minor) 



HK site no doubt of a very early fortress or "Bottle,” This ancient seat 


l of the Ogle family stands on an eminence above the Wausbeck River, 
on its X. bank, in a romantic situation, enveloped in woods, between Morpeth 
and the sea. The lands here belonged to the Bertrams, one of whom, Robert 
Bertram, served in the Welsh War of 1277, and his son was sheriff of the 
comity. Robert, fifth of his name, built the castle of Botha! 1343, under 
licence to crenel late 17 Edward IIL, when twenty-one years of age* He 
was knighted and received the thanks of Edward UK fur his bravery at 
Nevill's Cross; dying 111 1362, his only child Helen married Robert Ogle, 
and as she had four husbands, it was not until 1405 that her son Sir Robert 
Ogle came into possession of Bothal* This estate he entailed on his second 
son John, who took his mother’s name of Bertram, with remainder to his elder 
brother Sir Robert Ogle, who the next day after dieir father's death in October 
140s), came with a force and besieged Bothal Castle, and took it after tour 
days' lighting. Sir John Bertram died in 1449, and his male line failing with 
his grandson, Botha] passed to the Ogles. Sir Robert Ogle had been created 
Lord Ogle by Edward IV,, 146 1* The seventh Lord Ogle died 1601, r./c male, 
when the barony fell into abeyance between his two daughters, the younger 
of whom, Catherine, marrying Charles Cavendish of Wei beck, Notts* was 
mother of William Cavendish, the famous Marquis of Newcastle, King 
Charles I/s general. Again, on the death of the second Duke of Newcastle 
in 165ft, the title of Ogle again fell between his three daughters, the eldest 
of whom, Margaret, married Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, and acquired 
the property of Bothal, which lias descended to her representative, the present 
Duke of Portland* 

A Decorated gatehouse, which is still inhabited, is the principal feature 
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of this fortress, having two semi-octagon towers covering the entrance, with 
portcullis groove tinder the archway. Above are sculptured a curious scries 
of shields giving the arms of Edward III, and the Black Prince, with those 
of the warrior families ol \\ ake, Aton, Greys lock, Percy, Bertram, Conyers, 
Darey, and Felton. Around the courtyard were placed the great hall, parlour, 
seven bed -chambers, chapel, kitchens, stables, and all the domestic offices. 
Ihites gives a drawing of the castle dated 17—-J-* and Crone another of 177^, 
since which time it hits been kept in good order, and a great deal remains. 
The outer wall runs round the edge of the did, and encloses half an acre. 


B Y W E L L {minor) 

S TANDS 0n the Side of the Tyne, about seven miles E. of the town of 
Hexham, in the most picturesque part of the Tyne Valley, It was an 
ancient barony of the Baliols and the Nevills, having attached to it a large 
park, which in the middle of the sixteenth century was full of “ redd deare." 
1 he castle seems to have been the stronghold of a large bannkiu, or railed 
enclosure, built at the E. end of the town for the protection of the people 
and their cattle from the raids of Tyuedale robbers. Formerly it was a seal 
1 if the Jiahols held in eaf>iu hy five knights' fees, from the time of the Red 
King; then in the reign of Richard If. it came to the MeviUs, lords of Raby, 
and afterwards Earls of Westmorland, who lost the property in i 57 r, when 
■I was purchased by the Fenwicks, This family held it till 1713,' when an 
heiress brought By well to another family of Fenwicks, of Stanton and Brink- 
bum ; 111 iSoj. the proprietor dying s.p., bequeathed it to his widow, and the 
estate was sold to Thomas Wentworth Beaumont for £145,000. It was to the 
shelter of this castle that Henry VI, fled after the battle of the Lionels, or 
Hexham (1464)1 but not feeling safe here, he escaped to Hamburgh, leaving 
behind lorn at tins castle his helmet and sword, with the war trappings of 
his horse, and also a cap of state adorned with a double crown. 

The building is actually a grand fifteenth-century gatehouse, with turrets, 
battlements, and machicoulis {Parker), whose walk arc almost intact. It is 
an Oblong structure, measuring about 61 feet by 38 feet, standing close over 
the sleep bank of the river. There was a portcullis in the gateway, and the 
old oak gate ,s still m its place. In the gateway passage are two doors facing 
each other ; one leads to the vaults below, and the other, which is an ancient 
one with an iron grating, opens to a staircase leading to a good chamber 
above, having a garderobe in the corner, and good windows. A newel stair 
leads to the upper room, nearly S o feet long, with two fireplaces and IWn- 
dicu Lr windows. Above * the heavily battle men ted roo f, with four fine 
turrets, A portiun of the enceinte wall remains. 
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C A L L A L Y (n«W) 



HIS place is two miles W. from Whittmgham, ami was the residence of the 


| ancient family of the Clave rings. The building includes at the W. end 
an original Border tower of great antiquity, that on the E. and the centre being 
of a later date. 

Cal hi V was the vill of William de Cal la ly T early in the reign of Henry III., 
and his sun Gilbert granted it to Robert Nitz-Roger, Lord t)f Warkworth and 
of Clavering in Essex. The family of Fitz-Roger descended from tile Norman 
De Burghs, ancestors of many noble families in England, and this Robert was 
called to Parliament in 23 Edward I., and died 4 Edward 11. At this time the 
want of surnames was found to be of great inconvenience, and in the gene ml 
adoption uf territorial names, King Edward gave to John the sun of this 
Robert that of Clavering, from the name of the chief part of his estates. 
He inherited the vast property left by his father, but left only a daughter, Eva, 
who had four husbands, the second being Ralph, Lord Nevill of Rahv, At 
his death he left his lauds in this county to the Crown, bv whom they were 
passed on hi the Percys. The youngest brother of this John Clavering was 
the ancestor of the Claverings of Callaly, which place remained their home 
until of late years. It is now the property of Major Alexander H. Brown, 


C ART! N G T o N (minor) 



H E castle Is two miles NAV. of Rothbury, on the hillside. It was a detacher! 


1 portion of the barony of Ditchhum, and was in early limes held by the 
owner of Kmbleton, whose lands after the death uf Simon de Montfort were added 
to the possessions of the Earls of t.ancaster. Although the Cartington family 
became tenants originally of the place about the year 1316, vet the tower is 
first mentioned only in 1415. The last John Cartington (they were almost all 
named John) died about 1494, when the place came to the Radcliffes, his 
daughter and heiress Anne having become the wife of Edward, son of Sir 
Thomas Radcliffe of Derwent water, hi November 1518, Queen Margaret, the 
widow of James IV. of Scotland, who had married. Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Aligns, soon enough after Hodden, came to Cartington from Harboltle with 
her newly-born daughter, Margaret Douglas, born at Mar bottle a month 
before, and remained here a week. This little child afterwards married the 
Earl of lamnox, and was the mother of Darn ley, and so grandmother to 
James VI, and I. of England. In 1601 Cartington was settled on an elder 
daughter, Elizabeth KadclilTe, married to Roger Widdringlon, and their son 
was in 1642 made a baronet by Charles I.,—Sir Edward Widdringlon of Carling- 
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loti. The Scott is 11 army when it moved south entered and plundered this 
castle, and after Marston Moor the owner, who had fought there on Charles's 
side, was sequestrated, the castle being valued at Oiooo, and ordered to he 
slighted, lint in 164M it was strong enough to make front against the Parlia- 
mentary troops and sustain a siege for a short while ; this was on the occasion 
when the Royal troops, 1200 strong, under the command of Sir Richard 
Tempest, commander of the forces of Durham, and Colonel Edward Grey, in 
command of the forces in Northumberland, being encamped careless]v along 
the Coquet, allowed themselves to.be surprised in their beds by the Round¬ 
heads, when the greater part were made prisoners. From the Widdringtons, 
Cartington passed by marriage to the Charltons, and again to one or two other 
families, till at last, when in a woeful state ot neglect, it was sold in 18K5 
to Sir U illiam G. .Armstrong of Cragside, now Lord Armstrong; he rescued 
the old stronghold from ruin, and rebuilt and restored the castle. There 
are two good towers at the E. and W, extremities of the other buildings, 
remains of the ancient structure ; the tower on the E. was originally four 
storeys in height, having bartizans at the angles, and rising one storey above 
the A. tower, 1 lie pa veil courtyard hies been restored and some seventeenth- 
century work removed. 


CAST L E Si OK L- N I C K {minor} 

Hp HIS i* fta name given to a fortified building surrounded bv a ditch which 
\ stands about a quarter of a mile from the great bridge over Tweed 
opposite to Coldstream. It is the only remaining portion of the stronghold 
besieged and captured in the incursion of the French auxiliaries from 
Scotland into England, which took place in 4545. It is described as a house 
of considerable strength, and much booty was found in it. This happened 
during the Protectorate of Somerset, 


CHILLI NGUAM (e/iiiy) 

T HE castle stands 01, rising ground in the midst of a wild and picturesque 
park. Licence was granted 18 Edward 111 . (i 344) to Thomas de \ Jeton lu 
crenel!ate « mansum suum ne castrnm sive lortalitium indefacere" at Chevelyng- 
ham. The Hetom possessed it till the death of William de Heton s.p, male, 
when the property passed to married female heirs, It is not known how and 
uIilij the Greys of U ark first obtained this caslie. There is a splendid altar 
tomb to bir Ralph Grey, who died ,443, in the parish church, in a side chapel. 
His sou, the Lancastrian leader of the same name, who defended Bam burgh 
Castle against the Earl of Warwick, and was beheaded after the final surrender 
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of that fortress in i-j^q* wisely had this property and castle conveyed to trustees, 
and thus his widow jacquelta was able to enjoy them after his death. After the 
insurrection in defence of the old faith in 1536, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
some of the king's supporters took refuge here, whereupon Sir Ingram Percy 
sent for heavy gun^ from Berwick to besiege the castle. In 1541 it was owned by 
Ralph Grey, a minor, and in the custody of Isis stepfather, and was then in fair 
repair. The Greys remained lords of Chillingham until the death of Ford Grey, 
Earl of TatikemUt, in 1701, when the whole went to his only daughter and 
lieii ■ess, Lady Ossulton, whose husband wm created Earl of Tankervilb, and Ins 
family are still the possessors. On the N, side of the estuary of the River Seine, 
not far from the town of Havre, is die county of Tanqueml!e p which was granted 
by Henry V. to Sir John de Grey, a brother of the ancestor of these Greys tsf 
Chillingham, for services rendered in the French war in 1419 ; it was lost by Ills 
son Henry de Grey in 1449, when the armies of France overran Normandy, in 
the weaker days of Henry VI, 

The chief remains of the medieval castle aft the comer towers, two of which, 
those on the S.E. and S.W. angles, belong to the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, together with a dungeon in the N T .W + tower, and are probably the work of 
Thomas de Heton ; hut the structures connechug these towers, that is, the K+ 
and S. fronts, are of much later construction. Inside Is an arcade hy Inigo 
Jones, with a stone staircase leading to the dining-room. In the beautiful and 
extensive park attached to the castle exists a famous breed of wild cattle, all 
white, very shy and fierce, but of unknown origin. 


CHIPCHASE (mirnr) 


N ancient and beautiful structure, nine miles N.W* from Hexham, situated 



t\ on <1 declivity on the E. bank of the North Tyne timid the finest scenery 
of that river ; it is in a state of good preservation. The original tower is a 
rectangular building, about 52 feet long mid 38 wide, by 50 feet in height. 
Adjoining it on the S.K. is the old manor-house built in tAii by Cuthbert 
Heron; it is said to be the finest specimen of Jacobean architecture in the 
county. Tlie entrance to the tower is through an archway next to the manor- 
house, and over this entrance is a small room for working the poiftuilis, the 
groove of which remains, and the framework of which is still in place, being 
made of oaken bars [tLirtskona)* On the first floor there is a single dark, 
gloomy apartment, but the second floor has a good pointed window wilh two 
lights; a small oratory is contrived in tile wall, adjoining the large room. 
There were good rooms on the third floor, which is provided with mural 
passages and a garde robe; a wheel stair leads to a square turret. The old 
stone roof is very perfect. At each corner there is art embattled turret. 
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torbdled out over the face of each wait, and between them was a heavy 
parapet with bold machicoulis projecting 2 feet from face of walls, 

Cliipchase was a portion of the manor of iTudhnc, belonging to Odinel 
de Umfraville in 18 Henry H.; and he had a small fort here. In the reign of 
Edward 1, it was possessed by Peter de Insula (De Lisle), and next by a branch 
id the Herons of Ford. Jn Elizabeth's reign Cliipchase belonged to Sir George 
Heron, High Sheriff 13 Elizabeth, who was killed in a Border fray. He was 
succeeded by his cousin Cuthbert Heron, whom Charles II. made a baronet 
in 1662, perhaps because his brother was killed at Marston Moor. He built 
the manor-house. His grandson sold the castfe, which in 1732 became the 
property of the Heeds. In the first quarter of the present century, owing to 
losses by banking failures, the estate came to the hammer, and is now the 
pi ope r ty of Mr. Hugh lay lor. There is a chapel in the park S, of the castle. 


CGCKLAW to W E R (minor) 

T HIS small peel tower stands near the conflux of the Erring bum coming 
bum the M.E, with the North Tyne River, N.of Hexham, and within sight 
of the Roman wall. It also has the name of West Errington Tower, and is 
supposed to have been built by the Errington family in the fifteenth century. 
Air, Lilt* remarks, in regard to the rude and ancient appearance which some of 
these fort; it ices hear, that " it is necessary to remember that towers of this class 
wi re tlie work of the country people themselves, and consequently look con¬ 
siderably earlier than they really are." 

I here are two floors above the basement or ground door, which is entered 
1>> ii luvi-pointed doorway an the S. front p the door of which was fastened in 
tlit: usual uji) hy a wooden hnv in sockets, At its right hand i * a circular stair, 
in the S.E. angle, leading to the upper stages and roof, and opposite to ibis in 
the vaulted passage is a small dungeon, the sole admission to which is by a hole 
in the mui I ting of it. At the end of the entrance passage of 10 feel is a fine 
pointed doorway leading into the basement vault, the usual feature of Border 
peels, measuring about 32 feet by 2ol feet, into which the stock was accus¬ 
tomed tn he driven for security ; a narrow loop or slit being given for light and 
atr. It has a masonry barrel roof. 

1 tu first floor lias a fireplace, and two lights, and a loop, and on the E, wall 
is a passage which led to an oulside building, perhaps a chapel, now vanished. 

I he top floor has only two small windows and a fireplace. On the H.W. of 

each floor is a small chamber apart, and on the first there is a mural passage 
leading to a garde robe. 
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COCKLE or COCK LEY PARK TOWER {minor) 

N the rt>:id northward, four miles from Morpeth, is the ruin of .1 line 



\J iiftecntli-ccatury peel of the Ogles* Lords of Bothai, whose scutcheon is 
home on a large pane! on the E. wall* A farm-house has been formed in the 
centre with the X, end watt which remains, since it was the property of Lord 
Oxford in 1724. The tradition is that the S* end was destroyed by fire several 
centuries ago, 

h is probable that the tower, which stands in a bleak position^ with a very 
extended prospect; was reared by Robert, 1st Lord Ogle, who came ink) actual 
possession of Botha! in 1465 i it does not appear in the list of these fortaliees in 
the survey made in 1 415* Hodgson shows that in 1543 Sir Robert, 5th Usrcl 
Ogle, settled the building and lands upon bis wife Jeyne, prior to which they 
had been in the occupancy of his mother, Anne Ogle. Lord Robert was killed 
at the battle i f Alien im Moor a few days after he bad made the almve dispusi- 
tion 11 in case of being slain by the chance of war/ 1 Since then the place 
has descended in the same way as Both a I to its present possessor, the Duke 
of Porthtnd. 

The length of the W, front is 54 feet, and that of the X + 30 feel, including 
its projection at the E. end, which carries the staircase, — tit is X + end being 
the only original part left. The entrance doorway is near the staircase, which 
leads up to the first and second floors, and terminates in a small gable giving 
to the battlements. These are carried on boldly projecting brackets, the 
comers being rounded at the four angles, which seem to have thus formed 
angle turrets. In the centre of the N. wall is a fine pointed fifteenth-century 
window! the others being of later dale. 


COLDMARTIN TO WE R (tum-txkimt) 

AS a small peel situated on an eminence on the E, inarches, opposite 



vv to the Cheviots—about 27 feet square. In the inquest of 1584 it is thus 
spoken of: rf Cadmcrtowne, cme tower of stone and lime, of Roger Fowberry's 
of Fo wherry, gent.,—utterly decayed, notwithstanding a hath land belonging 
to it able to keep two men and horse fit for service/' 

The remains consisl of a fragment 9 feet high of the S.W. wall, 6 feet thick, 
standing above Woofer Water. 
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C O K B R ID G E (minor) 

[ X a corner of the market-place of this town is a massive |*d tower of 
Edward 11 33 feet in height, which has been lined sometimes for a rectory 
house and sometimes as a prison. The parapet is embattled, and forms square 
projecting bartizans at the four corners. The walls arc four feet thick, and there 
is a guiderobe outside carried on corbels. The interior is in perfect condition, 
mid exhibits completely the domestic arrangements peculiar to the period. 


CO UPLAND (minor) 

T ins Border tower stands on the X. batik of the Glen stream, on the N.W. 

of Woofer, to which barony the manor belonged, and which was held, 
together with Akeki Manor, under the Muschamps, the grantees of Wooier from 
Henry l„ by the family 0! tie Akeld. These dc Akelds were here until late 
in the reign of Edward II, when they are lost sight of. Previous to this, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, there appears in the district a family of 
the name or Coupland, though not apparently holding any land in the manor 
of Coupland. One of them, John de Copeland, was chosen as one of the twelve 
Unglish knights appointed in 1-45 to settle disputes on the Border marches; 
and it is possible that his namesake, why at the battle of Nevill's Cross in 1346 
took prisoner David, King of Scotland, was also of this family; for this deed 
Sir John Copeland was made a knight banneret, and had 4500 a year settled 
upnu himself and his heirs. 

The Prenderguests next appear as owners of the Akeld estates, perhaps by 
an heiress, and after them, in the reign of Henry IV., the Greys are lords of 
Akdd and Coupland, a family which continued to exercise signoria] rights here, 
and to own Couptand until the middle of the last century. Then, 1111744, the 
Earl of TankervMe, representing the old Greys of Chillingbam, sold Coupfcuid 
to Robert Paul of Tower Hi!!, London, 

Other families also held lands m this lordship, amongst them the Forsters 
of Hamburgh and the Halls of Otterlmrn. The first of these introduced the 
family of Wallis as landowners here, and this family, originally written Whaleys 
or Wallace, became later the chief proprietors after the Greys! 

I .eland speaks of no castle here, and in the suryev of Border castles and 
towers made in 1552 it is said "the towneshippe of Coupland hath yn it 
neither fortress* or barmekyne;" therefore this tower must be of late date 
On a chimney-piece in the oldest part of the tower there is the date 1610 with 
the initials G. W. and M. W, which probably represent George Wallis and his 
wife, who are said to have erected or rebuilt the stronghold, at a t^ when 
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Hiese Border lands were in a very disturbed state, and protection for life and 
property was necessitated- The oldest portion consists of a strong lower and 
side turret containing eleven rooms, with a curious newel stair ; the walls being 
6 and 7 feet thick (Paper fy the Rev. Matthew Culley), 

The Coupland Castle estate had come to the Ogles from the Wallises in 
1715, and in 1806 passed to the family of Bates of Bn niton, and in 1830 
Matthew Culley of Akeld (who had obtained those lands in 1765} succeeded 
to the whole of this property in right of his mother, the sister and heir of 
Thomas Bates* His son, the Rev* Matthew Culley of Akeld and Coupland, 
is the present owner* 


D A L L E Y, or DAL A {nou-exhtmt) 


HE site of this old fortress is about a mile S_ of Tarset, on the 



opposite side of Tyne, on the N. bank of Chirdon burn, and is said by 


the tradition of the country to have a subterranean coimtiuiiicalioo with 
Tarset (y*i'*)* 

It is thought that this is the tower in Tynedale alluded to in a letter (still 
extant) written in 1237 tn Henry 111 . by Hugh de Rolebec, his * 4 custos ,r 
of Northumberland, complaining that a certain Scottish knight, David rie 
Lyndcsey, was building a house in Tynedale (which was then held by the 
King of Scotland); that it was already built up to the walks of the battlements 
(allures), and was intended to be crenellated* This Lindsay, as Justiciary of 
Lothian, was at the head of the Scottish Commission for determining the 
marches at Carbarn ; and in 1255 Henry 111 * confirmed to him and his heirs 
the property in Chirdon given him by Margery, the sister of Alexander El. 
Henry, therefore, did not take the same view as Rokbec- 

There arc vestiges of the walls of tins form I ice, in some places standing 
7 feet above tire ground* 


D 1 LSTON (mM 


S OUTH of the Tyne, and E. of Hcxhain, stand, on the brink of a deep 
ravine, through which runs the stream of the Devir^water, the shattered 
remains of the old castle which was once the home of the Radcliffe family. 
One John d'Eivill is said by Dugdale to have been a powerful personage 
at the rime of ihe Barons* War, in Henry Ill’s reign. His family p 
seated here from the days of Henry L, probably gave their name in a 
corrupted form to the river anti the locality. Robert de Dyvilston was 
assessed for scutage 18 and 23 Henry 111 ., and his grandson, Sir Lhomas 
de Dyvilstoo, was sheriff of the county in the ninth year of Edward 1 . His 
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barony was inherited by his cousin, William de Tynedale, Lord of Langley, 
a barony about ten miles distant westward. Thomas de Tynedale left a son, 
William, who succeeded to Dyvitston at his mother's death in 1317, and 
whose grandson, Walter de Tynedale, dying during the reign of Richard II,, 
left two daughters. Both these ladies died without issue 111 1416, whereon Sir 
William ClaxtOn, a grandson of Thomas de Tynedale's wife, suceeeded to 
Dyvitston and to all the estates of the Barons of Tynedale. In the second 
year of Richard IIL, Johanna, second daughter of Sir Robert Claxton, became 
Lady of Dyvilston, being married to John Cartington of Cartington Tower, 
whom she survived. By her wilt (A.D. 1521), Dyvilston was devised to her 
grandson, Sir Cuthhert Radclific, knight, and his heirs male -by reason that 
her daughter and heiress, Anne Cartington, had (before 1494) married Sir 
Edward Radcliiie, knight-banneret, who was High Sheriff of Northumberland 
in 17 Henry VIL Anne Cartington inherited the Cartington, Whittonstell, and 
Hawthorn estates 1 and her husband's father. Sir Nicholas Kadclilfe, had 
succeeded to die possessions of the old lords of Dcrwtntwater, Cumberland, 
by his marriage with Margaret, daughter of the last of the Derwentwater 
f. 111114 (see Casth ( roj; Lit titbct'Ifttui). This Margaret had issue Sir Thomas, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Sir William Pan of Kendal Castle [q.v.), 
the ancestor of the last queen of Henry VIII., and Sir Edward RadclifTe was 
their third son ; he finally inherited all the property. He had two sons by his 
marriage with Anne Cartington, Sir Cuthhert and Sir John both knights— the 
eldest succeeding him as Sir Cuthhert Radcliffe of Dilston, Sheriff of Cumber- 
!and, 19 Henry VIII, Sir Cuthhert married in 1514 Margaret, daughter of 
Henry, laird Clifford, and, dying in 1545, was succeeded liv his son, Sir 
George Radclifie of Dilston and Derwentwater. 

Sir George * son and heir was Sir brands, created baronet in 1619, who was 
succeeded hi 1622 by his sun, Sir Edward. Being a distinguished Royalist, 
and also a Catholic, Sir Edward suffered sequestration at the hands of tile 
Parliamentarians. He had married, clandestinely it is supposed, Elizabeth 
Barton, heiress of Whenby, Yorkshire, and lived at Dilston. dying in 1663 at 
the age of seventy-live. To his already large property he had added the 
estates of Alston, and of Langley with its castle, his heir being his only 
surviving son, Sir Francis Radcliffe.’ 

Sir Edward built an addition to the ancient tower and mansion of Dilston, 
where he lived and died, and the whole was incorporated with the large 
additions made by bn son, the second Sir Francis, which for a Century and 
a ha f formed the abode of the family. These new buildings were on the 
N. of the existing tower, and being chiefly of brick, fell into such decay that 
m 1768 they were removed, leaving once more standing alone the older stone 
tower, whose ruins we still see. An avenue of chestnuts led up to the large 

! he tent-raM of Sir Franck at this- time ( ibjl] was 
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gateway (now removed), and the approach road passed round the side of the 
hill nearest the river, and to the W. of the mansion. The chapel still remains, 
and is on the X. side, adjacent to the old gateway, built about 1616 by the 
lirsl Sir Francis, 

hi the third year of James IL g Sir Francis married his son Eduard to the 
Lady Charlotte, the youngest natural daughter of Charles IL by the Duchess 
of Cleveland* then aged fourteen. This Edward was created in 1688 Earl of 
Derwent water, Baron Tynedalc, and Viscount RadclifFe and Uiugley, He died 
in 16963 aged seventy-two, and was succeeded hy Edward, his son, the second 
earl. He also left three daughters. Earl Edward, who died 170=;, had issue 
James, his elder scm and heir, bom 1689, and Charles, who wls beheaded in 
£745; also a daughter, Lady Mary. He and his count ss separated in 1700, 
James Radeltffe* the third earl, was brought up at St. Germains at the court 
of James ll +J in company with his young cousin, the royal prince, alterwards 
called the ** Pretender, 1p> whom he served with att tchment and devotion to 
the end + He first visited hi* estates in 1710, when twent -oncy ars uld, goiu; 
first to Oils ton and then to his Derwvnt water property. He is descrK ed as a 
gentle and lovable youth, of rather short stature, slender of person, and of a 
handsome countenance, with light hair imd grey eyes, being also of active 
habits. He wrote his name Da rwent water* which is the 01 cl and correct 
pronunciation. At Dilston Earl James kept up a generous hospitality, and 
was much hdoved by rich and poor. In 1712 he married Anne Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir James Webb, Bart., of Caniord, Dorset;, like himself a Catholic, 
educated in France, where, at the court of St, Germains, lie first made 
her acquaintance. Some additions were at this time made to Diltttun Castle 
while the earl and his wife lived with the Webbs at Hatherhopc, near 
h a Ilford, Gloucestershire. 

King James IL dying on September i6 h 1701, the Engash at St. Germains 
saluted his son a* James IIL, but it was not until August * 7*5 that the Earl of 
Mar raised the standard proclaiming this prince as James VIIL of Scotland* 
It Is not known if the Ear! of Derwent water was in the secret of this rising, 
but, in their precautions against a rebellion, the Government issued warrants for 
the apprehension of him and his brother Charles* so as to prevent their joining. 
Being warned of this, the earl and his brother withdrew from Dilston and hid 
themselves in the country during the whole of September. I he earl seems 
to have hesitated long before risking his life and large possessions in the 
cause of the Pretender, and it is said to have been his lady who at length 
goaded him on to action, reproaching him “for continuing to hide his head 
in hovels from the light of day when the gentry were in arms for the cause 
of their rightful sovereign, and, throwing down her fan before her lord, hade 
him lake it and give his sword to her/' At all events he soon did espouse 
I he cause, heart and soul, and having arranged a meeting with his friends. 
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ordered every retainer in his castle to he ready to follow him in the early morn 
of October 6, 1715, when from Ins ancient hulls 


“ Lord Derwcntwftter rode away 
Well 11101 lined on his dapple-grey," 


accompanied by his brother anti "some friends and all his servants, mounted, 
some on his coach-horses and others upon very good useful horses, anti all 
well armed.' 1 They crossed the Devil's-water at Nuns borough Ford, and rode 
on to meet the main parly at the Waterfalls Hill, crossing the Tyne close to 
Hexham, where their force was increased to almost sixty horse. After halting 
near hrringion's at Beaufront, they proceeded to the Coquet and the small town 
of Kothbmy. Continuing their ride through the night, they came on the 
morning of the 7th to Warkworth Castle, where Lord WSddrington, another 
Catholic peer, joined the parly with others. By J^ord Mar’s arrangement, 
Mr. Forster of Hamburgh Castle was elected leader, who, though a civilian 
and a I rotestfuit, forthwith with sound of trumpet proclaimed Janies HI. 
1 he party then moved to Alnwick, described as being at that time t( an old 
dilapidated house of the Duke of Somerset,” and thence to Morpeth, which 
place had through the accession of Border volunteers grown to the strength 
of ,100 lighting men. hrorn thence they intended to proceed to and enter 
Newcastle, but the loyal folk of that town had closed their gates and manned 
the walls, which still existed at that time, being reinforced by some Govern¬ 
ment troops under Lieutenant-General Carpenter. So Earl Derwentwater 


ami his party returned to Hexham, and from thence, being joined by Lord 
Ken mure and his followers, they retreated to Rotbbury. Their next move 
was northwards to Kelso, where Lord Mar's contingent was to unite. At 
this place serious deliberation took place whether to continue the march 
north to attack the force under Argyll, and so to secure Scotland, or whether 
to invade England. '1 he latter counsel prevailed, and the Pretender's forces 
marched to Hawick and thence to Penrith, which place they entered, 1700 
strong, on November 2nd, The militia forces had disbanded before their 
advance, and General Forster at once proclaimed the prince as James 1 1 1., 
levying £.500 m his interest from the town. Next day the force inarched to 
Appleby, where they rested till the 5th, and from thence went to Kendal Lord 
Derwent water taking up his lodging in the « White Lion “ in Strickland Gate. 

On November 7 th the force entered Lancaster in parade order with 

colours Hying and to the music of drums and pipes. First came 200 English 

noblemen and then- followers, all mounted; next came the Highlanders- 

1 i’d * r "" owcd b Y th ® Scottish horse. Here ^Lancaster 

Thurn l air H r l ^ Wefe the S ueste of Mr. Dalton at 

1 1 1 urn ham Hall, where they spent a day. On the 9 th the whole party 
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marched by way of Garstang to Preston, preceded by an advance-guard of 
Northumbrian horse, the infantry arriving on the morning of the loth. 
At Preston thev were joined hv 1200 half-armed followers of the Roman 
Catholic gentry of the district, but it was evident that the county itself stood 
aloof from the rising, and that the support calculated upon was not forth¬ 
coming, Meantime the Government troops were advancing on the invaders, 
and ultimately took them by surprise, for General Willes, with live regiments 
of foot and one of cavalry, marched to Wigan, and thence, early on the 12th, 
set out for Preston, The unexpected news of this advance seems to have 
paralysed the prince's amateur general; a council was held, and, brought to 
bay as the invaders were, they proceeded to defend themselves in the centre 
of the town by barricading the streets in three places, each barricade being 
defended by two pieces of ordnance. Hut they omitted to secure the bridge 
over the Kibble, and the hollow pass from it to the town, by doing which 
they might have greatly checked the enemy. As it w;is, the town was left 
open on all sides to \\ dies, who, arriving at one 0 cluck, at once attacked the 
barricades in two places. These were, however, gallantly defended, and after 
a fight which continued until midnight, King George's troops withdrew, 
having lost about 260 men ; a result which is said to have been greatly due 
to the bravery and the example of Lord Derwent water and his brother. 

Next day the fortunes of war changed, for, Carpenter's troops having come 
up, the town was invested on all sides, and it was evident that the Jacobite 
cause w:ts lost, The prevailing thought among the Northern forces was to 
cut their way out through ihe tanks of the enemy. Forster, however, of Jus 
own accord sent overtures for a truce to General W dies, and a capitulation 
ensued, the besieged laying down their arms. Then the six insurgent lords, 
Derwentwater, Nilhsdalc, Ken mure, Widdrington, Cam wall), and Nairn, were 
arrested at the Mitre Tavern, and being sent with many other prisoners to 
I-ondon, were lodged in the Tower. Altogether, some tyoo of the insurgent 
force were captured at Preston, and were imprisoned at Chester and Lancaster 
and in other jails, the rest making good their escape. 

The utmost efforts were made to obtain remission of the capital punish¬ 
ment passed on the young laird Derwent water, but George II. was incapable 
of generosity to a fallen foe, and his reply to a petition of the House of Lards 
was an order, issued on the 23rd February, for the immediate execution oi 
Lords Derwent water, Nitbsdalc, and Ken mu re. Lady Derwent water, supported 
by many other ladies of high rank, made repeated touching appeals for mercy 
personally, but without any effect. When the news of Lord Nithsdales escape 
on the eve of his intended execution, by means of his brave and clever wife, 
reached the king, he gave way to an excess of passion at having his vengeance 
thus thwarted. Lord Derwent water saw* his wife for the last lime twenty-four 
hours before his death, which took place on the morning of hebruary 24th. 
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Al ten o'clock he was taken from the Tower to the scaffold on Tower Hill, and 
there beheaded. The body was brought back to the Tower, but the earl’s friends 
contrived to get possession of it, and it was taken to Dagenham Park, near 
Romford, to a house which the countess had rented. Finally it was removed 
to niiston after being embalmed. The countess survived her husband seven 
years; aged but thirty years, she died in 1713 at Louvain, where she was 
buried. Her eldest son diet! from an accident, and was buried there also in 
1731, before h L - reached his twenty-first year. Thereby the estates devolved 
on Charles RadcJiffe, the brother of Lord Derwent water, who, being also 
condemned to death in 171b, managed to escape from Newgate, and lived for 
many years abroad. !n November 1741; Charles and his son were by accident 
captured on board a French privateer, being at first supposed to be the Pre¬ 
lender and his son ; when their true identity was recognised, Charles Raddiffe 
was arraigned on the old conviction for high treason, recorded in 1716, and 
being sentenced to death, was executed on this charge, now thirty years in 
abeyance, on (fit: ^th December 1746, iigtci fifty-three, 

Tiie vast estates of the Derwent water family, inherited at the death of Earl 
James s son m 1731 by Charles Radcliffe, should, at the death of the latter have 
passed to his son James Ltarthobmew Raddiffe, but they had become vested 
in the Crown after 174.?. when the Government caused an Act to he passed 
vesting them absolutely in the hands or trustees for the benefit of Greenwich 
Hospital, which institution enjoyed their possession until cjulte recently. The 
confiscated lands included, besides the manor and demesne of Dei wentwater 
the estates of Langley, Mddon, Warfc, and many others in North umber land and 
Hqxhamshire, as well as the Cumberland property; in all about 41,000 acres. 

I he rental returned in r8 16 was £ 4 34«7. besides what was brought in by the 
mines whose produce in ^3 was estimated at £23,000. 0/ , ;tk . years 
princely inherences of the Her wentwater family have been claimed hv a craav 
person calling hersel the heiress of the Radcliffes, She attempted to lake 
forcible possession ul Uilston, encamping in gipsy fashion near the castle, 

hZ P ^ ” di, * CU,ly ejeCted lht of Greenwich 

Dilston Hall, as it stood in the days of Earl James, is stated, in the exhaus¬ 
tive narrative of Mr. Gihson, to have hen "a plain, extensive building, two 

slab., and nnternl by the great gateway, a-hid, „„ bnilt in ll'.e 

from the paved court by a few raised steps Tli ** ll ’ llKl - :,ail - -Ipproached 
the western side by the old *“ <* 

W. front Of which a range of building wt« added by £ 
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never finished hi tlie interior. ' There is a vault said to exist below the old 
tower, and some subterranean passages with a chamber attached. As soon as 
the Royal Commissioners obtained possession, the materials of Dilsfon were 
valued. The house was dismantled and its contents sold and dispersed, while 
the walls were demolished piecemeal for building purposes, only the more 
ancient castle being left This, the fi *old original ” tower of the DyviEstons, 
was probably at first a strong Border peel, to which the newer mansion 
was eventually attached. 

The last request of the ill-fated young earl, that lie might be buried with 
his ancestors, was refused, in view of the excitement prevailing in the North, 
and it was supposed that the body had been interred in the churchyard of 
SI. Giles, Hoi horn. But, in fact, the coffin was removed, and earned secretly 
by friends, resting by day, and travelling by night only, into Northumberland, 
and was deposited with the remains of his father in the chapel vault of 
1) ilston. 

In 1805 an unworthy curiosity to ascertain if the earl's head had been 
buried with his body moved the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital to 
open the interment, when the body was found well embalmed, and hut little 
decayed, the head lying beside it, with the mark of the axe clearly visible. 
The coffin had been placed m a row r with five others of his line, and below 
was found a leaden box, in which the heart had been deposited. 

It is noteworthy, in connection with Lord Derwentwater's memory as 
retained in his own country, that the aurora borealis, which appeared very 
vividly on the night of his execution, is still known there by the name of 
Lord Derwent water's lights. 

Dilston was purchased in itty4 from Greenwich Hospital by Mr* V\< B. 
Beaumont, when the remains in the crypt were removed. The old gateway * 
once the entrance to Dilston Hall, now stands near the chapel, bearing its 
date of i6i6, with [he initials F, R. and j. R 


D UD D O immor) 


HIS ivas another Border tower in Xorhamshire, two miles on the N. side 



I of the Till, standing on a precipitous crag of rock, 300 feet above sea- 
level* Only the S. side of the tower remains, but it appears to have been a 
square hi form, measuring about 36 feet square, with a staircase turret. I lie 
wall is rent from bottom to top. Over the entrance is a round bartizan, well 
corbelled out, but there is little to remark as to the architecture {Bates). 

The manor was anciently held by the Stryvelings or Stirlings, and it 
descended in 1391 to the Clavermgs. When James IV, invaded England in 
support of Perkin VVarbcck 111 1496, he caused this fortress to be partly 
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thrown down ; but between 1541 and 1561 the remaining half of it was 
repaired, and an enclosure or bannkin was built round it for the safe-guarding 
of cattle. There is nothing remaining of (he fifteenth-century tower of William 
Clave ring of Duddo, who was third son of Robert Clavering of Callaly, killed 
in a skirmish with the Scots in 1586. 
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T HE castle is six miles M.E. of Alnwick, and two from Embleton ; it stands 
on the brow of a great basaltic headland of the same range as that of 
Hamburgh, which here is displayed in black perpendicular columns, above 
which the fortress frowns over the wild North Sea tike Scarborough :md 
Hamburgh. Its name shows that it was originally a “ burh " of (lie Angles 
bui nothing is known about its early history. The manor named Dunstan’ 
was granted by Henry I. to a family whose founder, Liulf of Bain burgh 
and his son Odard, having been Sheriffs {vkteomties) of Northumberland 
retained in later times the title of “Viscount" ns a family name. John <fe 
Viscount, the last of his race, dying in 12+4, left a daughter, Hamelta Ills 
sole heiress, whose husband, He reward de Marisco, sold the barony in iaS 6 
to Simon de Mont fort, Karl of Leicester, join, de Vesci, lord of' Alnwick 
Heeing from the slaughter at Evesham (1265), carried home one of the feet' 
(rom the carls mutilated body, and deposited it, encased in a silver shoe 
as a relic in Alnwick Abbey. Henry III. seized this barony and granted 
.1 to Ins younger son, Edmund Crcmehbnck, Earl of Lancaster, whose son 
Thomas Pkmtagenel, succeeding (1296) to the earldom, proceeded to build 
at Dm 1st an burgh. He erected the gatehouse with towers 80 feet high and 
formed the moat, and We hear of coal being brought from Newcastle for 
burning the lime. In 9 Edward II. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, has a licence 
to crenel I ale. He was a great builder, as his castles of Kenilworth and 
ontefj.iLt toSilly, and, as the king’s cousin, was the greatest and most powerful 
and opulent nobleman to the kingdom; he headed the movement against Piers 
Gaveston which ended in the beheading of the favourite near Warwick, for 
which he king vowed vengeance on him. Lancaster was also suspected of 
taking bribes from the beets because he abstained from assisting the king 
,n hjs expedition to Scotbnd m ,3,4, and is said to have jeered at his army 
and lumseh ns they passed Pontefract Castle on the return from Bannockburn'. 
Certain it is that in the Subsequent invasion of England by a Scottish armv 
his castle of Dunstanburgh -respected by them, ; U .' h ^ ^ 

not molested to .3== «* — to Dunstanburgh that the confederate Earls of 
Lancaster and Hereford were retreating, i„ order to unite with their Scottish 
contingent,, when the hght Of Boroughhridgc took place, ending in the'capture 
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and execution of Lancaster. Two years after, Edward restored Punstanburgh 
and the earldom to the late earl's younger brother, Henry, whose son, Henry 
a Tori-cor p or Wryneck, created Duke of Lancaster 1351, left three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, Blanche, married John of Gaunt (his first wife), and 
brought him Dxmstanburgh among other places, and the dukedom. Coming 
to the castle, he made many additions to it, building a new gatehouse, 
with a barbican and drawbridge, and a postern. When his son Henry 
ascended the throne, Dumtanburgh became Crown property, and continued 
a Lancastrian stronghold throughout the Wan* of the Roses. After Towton 
this castle, as well as 
ot hers in North u mber- 
land, was provisioned and 
manned with an Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Scottish 
garrison. 

In October 1462 Queen 
Margaret landed from the 
Continent, and divided her 
forces be tween A t n wic k. 

Bam burgh, and Dun- 
stanburghj whereupon the 
king, Edward IV*,marched 
north with a large army 
to attack them, the sieges 
of all three being super¬ 
intended by the Earl of 
Warwick (see fuim/wrg/i). 

The siege of Dims tan- 
burgh was committed to 
the Earl of Worcester and 
Sir Ralph Grey, while in 

its garrison were Sir Richard Tunstall, Sir Philip Wentworth, Dr, Morton, 
and 700 men. The place was forced to capitulate, honourably, at Christmas, 
and was, together with Bam burgh, placed under the custody of Sir Ralph 
Percy, on his swearing allegiance to King Edward; this however, did not 
prevent him from yielding both places to the Lancastrians the ensuing spring. 
After die rout at the Lionels (Hexham) in May 14^-h Lunstanhurgh was 
taken by storm, amt its captain, John Gosse, was carried to \ ork and beheaded, 
when the great Earl of Warwick entered the fortress i\s a victor- 

In 153H the Royal Commission, consisting of Bellasis, Colhngwood, and 
Horsley, reported to Henry VIIL regarding this castle as ** n very reuynus house, 
and of smalle strengthe/ p but little could have been done to the fabric, since 
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a report in Elizabeth's time is equally condemnatory, lames: I. gave it to 
Sir William Grey of Warfc, and it continued the property of his descendants 
until the Earl of Taukerville sold it in 1X69 to the trustees of Mr, Samuel Eyres 
of Leeds. 

The original walls and towers built by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, must have 
been of better materials and workmanship than the buddings of John of Gaunt, 
for while they have withstood the climate and storms in their so exposed 
situation, the latter have almost disappeared under the same conditions. The 
outer walls, ranging on three sides of an oblong enclosure of about nine acres 
extent, stand on the bank of a deep chasm or indentation of the rock on the 
K. side, and along the edge of the cliff on the W.the S, or landward face 
having the great gatehouse and three mural towers, while the N. front faces 
I lie ocean, J he principal feature remaining is the gatehouse, which consists 
of two huge semicircular towers, Ho feet in height, flanking a circular archway 
under a building of two storeys; the room over the passage having an opening 
along the back wall for containing the portcullis, and side chambers in the front 
wall for tiring from cross-loops. The passage was at one time walled up to 
convert the structure into a keep, when the entrance to (he castle was through 
a postern added by John of Gaunt, about 20 yards along the \V. wall. The 
inner ward, now a mass of ruin, perhaps contained the chapel. The Lilburn 
Tower on the W. was built by a Constable of that name in 1325, and E. of the 
gatehouse is the Constable's Power, of two storeys, having in rear of it the ruins 
of the hall, which we read was glazed in 1+++/ Farther on, at the S.E. angle, 
stands the Eggindongh Tower, on the very brink of the rockv chasm, now 
called the Rumble Chum ; its S. wall has collapsed, and one side of it is 
given lip to a series of latrines or garde robes, having an outside shaft, lately 
fallen down. 


E DUNG H A M (™,) 

qpHK village lies six miles to the S.W. of Alnwick, and near it, at (he head 
1 of a narrow valley, arc the ruins of a twelfth-century castle, of which 
the tower remains, and contains carved stone in fireplaces and doorways r>f 
some interest; there is also a spiral staircase in the tower. 

In the reign of Henry II., John, son of Walden, held it under Earl Patrick * 
and in the fourteenth century' it belonged to Sir John Felton. In the end of 
Henry VI!., the manor and castle were owned by Sir Roger Hastings, knight 
and temp. Henry VML, by Thomas Swinburn of Nafferton Halt By £ hibre 
of heirs male to his descendant, John Swinburne, in the reign of Charles I his 
daughter and heir, Margaret, brought Edlingham in marriage to William Swin¬ 
burne of Caphcaton, thus uniting the two properties as well :Ls the families and 
the present owner is Sir John Swinburne of Capheaton, Bart. 
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E T A L {minor) 


HE remains of this fortress stunt! on the E, side of (he river Till, opposite 



to tile Field of Flodden, near the borders of Xorham shire, on gently rising 


ground. Tins was the principal sent of the Manners family, who were persons of 
distinction even in the reign of Henry II. At that time Robert de Manners held 
Ethale for a half knight's fee under the barony of Muschatnp, and his descemhmts 
were there in the time of Henry III. In 134*, the date of the fortress, Sir 
Robert Manners obtained a licence to crenellatc his house of Etal. He was 
Constable of the important castle of Norham, and must therefore have been a 
personage of note ; he died in 1354, and was succeeded bv his son, whose posterity 
continued at Eta], from father to son, till towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

In 14H7 Sir George Manners succeeded to his mother's inheritance of the 
barony of Eos, and of the baronies of Yaux, Tricsbut, and Belvoir, and became 
twelfth Lord de Roos, or Ros. His father had possibly deserted the small castle 
of Etal for the larger halls of Belvoir, on his marriage with the heiress, Eleanor, 
sister and coheir of Edmund, nth Lord Ros (see Ht'lvotr, /, eicestershire). 

Thomas, 13th Lord Ros, was chosen for many honourable posts by 
Henry VIII,, and was made a Knight of the Garter by him hi the seventeenth 
year of his reign ; and in the saute year he was created Earl of Rutland. 
The tenth Earl of Rutland was raised in 1703 to the dignity of Marquess of 
Granby and Duke of Rutland. 

In 1352, when the Borders were set in a state of defence, Etal, then the 
property of Lord dc Ros, was given a garrison of twenty men under John 
Col ling wood. 

Then, in 1=142, the Survey of Sir Robert Bowes says of Etal, that it was for 
lack of re par. ico ns in very great dee aye, and many necessary houses within l tie 
same becom ruynous and fallen to the ground j but that it might be fit lot a 
garrison of 100 men or more in war time. The bridge of Etal had at that time 
fallen down. And in the survey made in i -$4 this castle is described as lymg 
iti the same neglected state. 

The fortress is square in form, enclosing a quarter of an acre ; at the S.K. 
comer is a strong gatehouse, with the shield and crest of the Manners family 
carved on it. Portcullis grooves exist at the outer doorway, but there was no 
door at the side next the courtyard. The keep stands in the SA\ . comet <>1 the 
quadrangle, measuring 30 feet by t~ feel; it is four storeys in height, its lower 
base m ei it 11 avi ng bee n van Ited. As pi rat staircase to the different si age> was con - 
lamed in the X. wall, and there are many mural recesses. Its vnullioned wtiulows, 
wiih transoms, betray the date of the castle. The wall on the S. side is massive 
and strong, and is 30 feet high, and a small tower is found in the S.h, comer. 

Etal Castle is now the property of Mr. James Luing of Etal Manor. 
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PEA I HERSTONE (minor) 


A H()[ 1 2t miles S. of Haltwhisfle, on a grassy spot (haugh) on the S. side 
ol lyne, iu an open and fertile country, is lhis picturesque old castle, 
originally a strong square peel tower with two watch-turrets, and surrounded 
by a ditch ; the lower iloor is vaulted in a chamber provided fur the protection 
oi tlie cattle and dock. To this has been attached a modem castellated house 
with a line gallery'. 


It was the seat of the ancient family of Featherstonehaugh, who possessed 
It in tile reigns of Edward 1 ., II., and 111 . Sir Albany Featherstonehuugh was 
High Sheriff, 2 Elizabeth, as his eldest son was thirty rears after; hts second 
son being appointed by James I. receiver of the king's revenues in Cumberland 
and \\ estinorland. I he son of this man, Timothy Featherstonehaugh, espoused 
the side of King Charles and raised a troop of horse for him ; he was knighted 
under Charles's banner, and fought bravely at (he fatal held of Worcester 
{September 3, 1651), where he was taken prisoner, and was afterwards be¬ 
headed at Uni ton in Lancashire. His lineal descendant, Matthew Feat hers lone- 
ha ugh of Newcastle, afterwards obtained a re-grant of the castle and the estate, 
nit Was unable to keep them, and the manor was sold to (he Earl of Carlisle, 
11 .* descendant. Sir Matthew Featherstonehaugh, Burt, sold (he rest and the 

castle to the father of the High! Hon. Thomas Wallace, in whose family the 
place remains. 


r U K D ((*»/) 

T H , E , nver TlM M mennck:rs lht !ow tmds below and E. of Branxton Hill, 
I Wind, originally gave its name, in English months, to the bailie of 15, * 
aherwards known only by its Scottish title of Flodden Field, the Gilboa id 
co am , ,iiit 11 road beneath Branxton crosses the Till to the village of 
honi. above winch, on the hill. Stands (he castle of the same name, on the 

L.sdeo. thenver. In 1338 (i 2 Edward lib), William Heron had licence to 
crenel late "the mansion of his manor"^ n. 

date of the erection of Ford G*tle to to WmT'u *?**&**■ 
when the Scots, under the E^of^L ^ TT,’ T" ™ 
England at the same time as the English h^t v j^ ^ , i ?’ ^ ^ 
took by a&sauU Ford Castle ind dbm- it i * ^ u,k " n5 ^ 1 ^^"Isinds^ they 

CWnhilL When, on ^d - d 

battle of Flodden, broke through the Fntili h "n !''* prev ^ 0us *° the 

points, he was unable to IcJtC SJ , ? * “d other 

ceeding into the heart of Northumberland''anXtL^f T whlIe P ro_ 

host upon the castles of Nor I .am and Web ’ Lr ‘ d, ' xck ‘ tl E lrt of hlA 

■ k Etal and ford, and took them. 
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This must have occupied some time, and meanwhile his army lay encamped 
principally on the high ground about Hodden, the king himself taking up his 
quarters in the Castle of Ford, a short distance in front. This place was 
partly burnt by bis soldiers, who, it is said, “ threw down that stronghold, by 
falling of the timbers thereof, whereby several of his men were insured." The 
owner of Ford, Sir William Heron, was at the lime a prisoner ill Scotland, 
but in the castle were his wife Elizabeth and her daughter; and although 
tradition lias taken great liberties with the reputation of the former lady, 
nothing is recorded in history but that Lady Heron ptayed the king to spare 
her house, and that he agreed on condition that certain friends of his, prisoners 
in England, the Laird of Johnsloun and Alexander Hume, should be given up 
to him by September ^th ; that she went to Alnwick and met the Earl of 
Surrey with his army advancing against the Scots, when the king's request 
w’as agreed to, provided he guaranteed under his royal seal protection to the 
castle; then came challenges of battle and defiances between heralds and the 
king, who replied by burning Ford Castle {Riityath), 

This is all that is known in history as to the proceedings before the battle at 
Ford, the burning of which is confirmed bv the report of the Horder Survey 
of 1541. The treatment of Lady Heron and her property is certainly much 
at variance with the story of "an affair of gallantry, which is probably an 
entire fiction. 

Sir William Heron died 1535, leaving a grandchild six years old, his heiress 
general, to inherit Ford. In 15+9 Scottish invaders again entered England 
under a French General D'Esse, with four field-guns; they attacked Ford, 
and again burnt the greater part of the place, but had to retire, leaving one of 
tile towers unreduced, which was defended by Thomas Carr, a younger son 
of the governor of Wark, and his brave conduct led ihe heiress of Ford to 
bestow her hand on him. Soon afterwards the heirs mule of the Heron 
family made a serious disturbance, claiming the property, and blood was shed 
in the quarrel, but in the end Carr regained the Castle, which in 1584 was 
in possession of a William Carr, “ decayed by want of reparation of a tong 
continuance," These Carrs of Ford came to an end in 1685, and bord went 
by successive heiresses to (he families of IJlake and Dvlaval, and finally to the 
Marquess of Waterford in 1822. Sir John H- Delaval in 1 7 f ' 1 destroyed 
the architectural beauty of Ford by sham Gothic additions of evil taste, 
but tile late owner, Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, repaired the mischief 
and made this castle "one of the most beautiful houses in the N. oi 
England" {Bales). 

The situation commands a fine view up the Till Valley to Wooler, bounded 
by high hills. There are two ancient towers, one on the E., and one on the 
W. flank, and these are nearly the only remains of the old castle, the top 
room in the lower which goes by the name of King James, who is said to have 
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sk-pf thope before Flodden, has a narrow staircase contrived in Hie thickness 
of the wall, which was lately brought to light, and is now said to he connected 
with the king s intrigue with Dame Heron. Hodgson fvol. ii. part 3, p, I<H ) 
gives at length Sir Robert Bowes' Report of 1330 upon the state of the frontiers 
(thirty-seven years after Flodden). He says it “was broimte by the laste hinge 
of Scots a lytic before he was slaync at Flodden Ffefde—some parte thereof 
ha,h bciu ' rt PkIkd again sythence that tv me, hut the great bnyldmges and most 
necessarye houses resteth ever sythens waste and in decaye." 


11 A LION {miner} 

A BO( T four miles to the N, of Hexham the Roman Wall is crossed at 
nght angles by Ok- Walling Street, or the continuation of this great 
southern road from Yorkshire, made by Agricola through Durham county to 
Lorbndge-on-Tyne. and thence direct round the X. of lofty Carter Fell j n ' t | H - 
Cheviots into Scotland to Jedburgh. Though in some places grass-grown 
and lost, the road is here, as in many places, still the highway, retaining for 
miles together the features of its original construction f Brunt) Within half 
=1 mile E of this crossing is the Wall Station of Hunnurn, a sort of English 
dmpeti, like many other places along this most interesting track; and dose 
under the Roman camp, on the side of a ravine, and a stream which protected 
the situation on the W.. stand the remains of Hatton Castle. Bates describes 
11 as- " set in a quaint garden of old-fashbned flowers ;" and at a short distance 
o the fa. of It is a curious little chapel with an early round chancel arch; 

Mnyll WhCrC ****** Kin « of N^liumbria, was assassi- 

of WaWW m ^ °L the h ff th CenlUI -‘ iUv *> lace WP* i" the possession 

t p i ’ ai ^ VV f hdd Hy hiS till the death of 

S,r John de HauUon m 1345, when Hal ton passed, through the marriage of 

us daughter, to the Lowthers; but in 1383 William de Carnaby (Yorkshire) 

took po^ssmn of Hatton, and his son William was alive and died there in 

I45 > After the ihlgnmage of Grace, Sir Thomas Percy rent his priest to 

Sfr C ™Vs g ra„dl,.h cr „ P h2»L° 

ai bir Key noUl was fled and was against the Commons " Sir wni;,,,, , 

fought against the Parliament at Marston Moor in the Norlh.nnh. L ^ -™ 1 ? 

commanded by the Marquess of Newcastle * his hml « - uin ^gtmeilt, 

«* county. The ta Carnaby cwT" *" d ^ 

»ho died ,6,8. „,e uf 

hy John Douglas, a Newcastle lawyer, awl „ 'l !’!' S " “ '/° 6 

Vu fT? '".I 5 " “T' BhCl “ M ' Ifart - '<W-u,laWs hold itlun 
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seventeenth-century house. The tower has one room on the first hour, and 
two above, which until recently were unroofed. In the N.E. angle is a small 
stair leading to the roof. Here the low circular corner turrets have been 
boldly corbelled out, and the battlements are very good. 


HARBOTTLE (imW) 


HIS old fortress formed uti outlying post to the N. of the wild and 



1 dangerous country of Rfedesdak\ on the verge of the Cheviot Hills, 
It must have been of considerable utility to England from early times for 
protection on the W, of the county among the dreary wastes which stretch 
along the Marches of Scotland. The castle of liar bottle was built by King 
Henry II. cir. ] 139, on a high eminence standing over the Coquet, ft lay within 
about ten miles of the Bonier, and in the direct road of a Scottish army breaking 
into Northumberland from Jedburgh, The land belonged to tlie Umfraville 
family, who had settled in those parts so early as nine years after the Conquest, 
when Robert de Umfraville, sumanied " cum barba,” obtained a grant of the 
Redesdaie country and other large estates In j 174 Odind de Umfraville's men 
had to defend it against an attack by king William the Lion, on which occasion 
it was taken and partly destroyed. His grandson Richard, taking up arms 
against King John, lost Iris estates, but recovered them again from Henry HI. 
in 1221. He probably added greatly to the strength of the place, since in 
1296 it withstood a desperate attack made by the whole Scots army for two 
days. After Bannockburn the Scots again besieged Harbottle and took and 
destroyed it a second time. It belonged to Robert de IJmfraville, 18 Edward U.. 
and to Gilbert de Umfraville at the dose of the reign of Edward 111 ., and 
after the extinction of the male line of this family in 1436 it stilt continued the 
property of their representatives. 

In 1515, two years after the battle of Flodden, Queen Margaret,, widow of 
King James IV* and daughter of Henry VI L h having married Douglas, Earl 
of Angus, retired to this fortress for the birth of her daughter, who afterwards 
became the mother of Darn ley, and consequently the grandmother of James L 
of England. In the reign of Henry VII La complete survey was made of this 
place, with an estimate of the cost of repairing the work. Again in 1546, when 
it was still in bad repair, Sir Robert Bowes hi his report recommended that 
the king should take this fortress into his own hands, it being the key and 
chief defence to one half of the Middle Marches, and the Crown obtained it 
in exchange for the manor of Brahes in Warwickshire. It was evidently at 
one time a place of very great strength, but has now a sadly ruinous appearance, 
as most of the massive building has slipped, and huge portions lie half-way 
down the hill side, embedded in the ground. There was formerly an outer 
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Niiltrv, with n deep ditch crossed by a drawbridge. The keep stood on an 
insulated mound, and the masonry generally partakes of the character of 
that of Prudhoe, and also of Northampton Castle, which was built about the 
same lime by Simon de Liz. I he termination “ bottle " shows the importance 
of I far hi title before the Norman Conquest, 


11 A R N H U M (minor) 


'TPHIS was a small lortress, but situated in a position of great strength, on 
1 an eminence protected on the N. and W. by a high range of rocks, 
and a morass on the S. A lofty wall crossed the neck of ground uniting 
the position with the heights, and there was an iron gate of great strength 
at the entrance, said by Wallis to have been standing within the recollection 
of people living at the end of the last century. 

Hie place was held in 1272 by Bernard de Babington, of an ancient family 
III England, which appears to have continued at Hamhum till ihe end of the 
seventeenth century. In the reign of Charles II, either the old tower nr 
the later mansion was inhabited by Colonel Philip Babington, the governor 
0 ^ trwick * ™ lin was married to Katherine, the widow of Colonel 



dew-pane in the house had her name 
Babington, June 9, 1670, How vain Is 
This date was only two months before 


the hdp of man. Omnia Vanitas." 
her death. 



fiabington brandished his sword, 
by the family. 


using this expression, which was adopted 
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HA UGH TON {minor) 


HIS undent stronghold, first mentioned in 1373, stands about 3 miles E, 



from Simonbum, In a most picturesque situation on the sloping £ 5 * hank 


of Tyne, a little below Chipchase and Wark. From original charters in the 
possession of Sir j. E. Swinburne, it is shown that William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, granted in 1177 to Reginald Prath of Tynettde the one-third part of 
Haluton, and that he re-granted the same lands between 1236 and 1245 to William 
de Swynebum : a grant which was confirmed in 1267 by Alexander lit., coupled 
with further gifts at the instance of Queen Margaret, whose treasurer he was. 

Haughton Castle was in 1415 the property of Sir John Widdrington, in 
whose family it remained till its purchase by Robert Smith of I ecket in 
1642, It now belongs to Mr. W* Donaldson Cruddas. 

It has been a place of immense strength, and the fabric has still that 
character ; the figure of the tower is an oblong rectangle* measuring 100 fees 
by 44 feet* built on two parallel vaults, and crowned with five square turrets i 
that at the S.W. is 63 feet hi height, and contains a staircase from the ground 
to the top. Its S* front has the most ornamental work, and on the X. side 
are projecting garderobes and work on corbels. 

There was an outer wall of defence, surrounding the castle at a distance 
of about 60 yards, which was taken down early in this century by the owner to 
build a farm-house. The ruins of a chapel are in the held in front 1 here 
is a large room left in its original state in the upper storey, and on a lower 
floor is seen in one of the walls a line Early English ornamental doorway. I he 
external walls have been built with relieving arches, which improve the effect 


outwardly, and add to the strength of the building, the walls being generally 
8 feet thick. 


1 [ E B B U UN TO W E R (minor) 


T HIS, a hue peel tower in the S,E. corner of ChiJlmgham Park, is the nun 
of the home of the ancient family of Hcbburn, which can be traced back 
to one Nicholas de Hebburn in 1271; and owners of the same name held it 
temp. Elizabeth, when, in 1588, there occurred here the settlement by arbi¬ 
tration of a blood-feud between the Hebburns and a family named Story for 
the slaughter of one John Story, The family possessed the place till the end 
of the last century, when lheir heiress married a clerical adventurer named 
Brudencll* and it was soon after sold to the Earl of Fankerville (cir. 1770). 

The tower is a large oblong block, a ff has tie Jr or bastille house, with a 
vaulted basement and a dungeon. It is two storeys high above the entrance, 
with gables at the E, and W. ends, and the windows are good. 
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HE PFLE TOWER, or HEP PE DALE {minor) 

T HE hinds here were united in u barony by King John in favour of the 
heiress of the Heppediile family, who had married a favourite, Ivo de 
Tailbois, but later the barony was divided between these two families, and in 
1331 jane de HeppJe brought her portion in marriage to the all-pervading 
Ogle family. Hepple continued with the Ogles and their successors until the 
third Duke of Portland sold it in 1803 1o the father of its present possessor, 
Sir Walter B. Riddell, Bart, 

It lies on the N. side of the Gxjuet, about 5 miles W, of Rnthhury, and 
is a small peel tower, probably of the fourteenth century, of oblong shape, 
26 feet long by 17 feet wide. It belonged to Sir Robert Ogle, who fought at 
Nevill's Cross, 1346, and in Leland's time was, like so many other towers and 
castles, in bad repair. 

A high stone vault runs through the basement, the entrance being by a 
pointed doorway on the S. side, closed by a door with wooden bar, the 
sockets of which remain. The entrance passage is defended from its roof by 
a meurtrifere opening, A circular staircase in a mural shaft on the W. side- 
leads to the upper stages. Late buildings have been erected against flic old 
tower, as at Whitton, 


HET ON {minor) 

H E TON, or Heaton Castle, stands upon high ground, 100 yards from the 
I ill on its W. hank, and about two miles from where that river falls 
into the Tweed. The manor belonged temp. Edward 1 . to William de 
Heton, but soon afterwards became the chief property of the Grey faintly. 
In 1415 it> owner was Sir ihomas Grey, who was executed at Southampton 
for plotting against Henry V, When James IV. of Scotland was invading 
England in 1496 in favour of Perkin Warbeck, this fortress stood in his wav 
and was “ caste n down," and at the time of his next invasion in .513, before 
Hodden, it was still in rums. Sir Robert Bowes, in his Survey of the Marches, 
reports regarding Heton that «a great part of the vaults and walls art ytt 
standing wout any rouffes or Hares, 3 great pyt e,'- A1 this time it WM 

the property of the Greys of Chillingham, who, living at that castle, allowed 
Heton to be neglected. In a survey temp. Elizabeth it is said to have been 
formerly « a pleaseant and beautiful! beuilding, with goodlie towers and turretts, 
as yet remaining*,” but the report says that the large room, which in the pre¬ 
ceding reign was considered lit to receive a hundred horses, was « now rumsome 

t t, m Lt01 ' W,lS ‘ 4 l<lr ^ e v,;r T strong rectangular enclosure with 

four heavy battlemented towers at each corner, and buildings on the wall and 
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detached ones within the enclosure. It was considered fit to receive a garrison 
of 300 horsemen. It had on the W. a large tower called the Lion’s I ower. 
Now it Is almost entirely demolished, and its site occupied by farm buildings, 
the chief remains of the ancient castle being a large stable 70 feet long, with 
vaulted roof. 


HOLY ISLAND (minor) 

T HIS stronghold was anciently called Landisfarne, and consisted of two 
separate castles, both built since the Reformation. The older building 
stands, facing (he south, on a high rocky eminence of trap, which rises some 
ho feet above the beach and is called Beblowe, which name it gave to the 
fort itself. Maine places the date of this castle at 1539, at which period the 
coasts of England were placed in a state of defence by Henry V 111 . It is 
mentioned in Sir Robert Bowes’ Survey of 1550, with the recommendation that 
an outer wall with flanking bastions should be added, together with a wet ditch 
towards the land. Another survey of the year 156° reports on its efficiency. 
The outer fort, supporting it on the W., was built in 1675, This is of irregular 
form, following the shape of the rock on which it was built. 1 he ruined walls 
still remain of a small tower, 24 feet by 21 feet, with parts of an outer surrounding 
wall and terrace, the whole only occupying a rood of ground. Architecturally 
there is nothing worthy of remark concerning these buildings, to which access 
is given by a winding path on the south side of the rock on which they stand. 

In 1584, when certain Scottish nobles fled across the Tweed for protection, 
an asylum was offered them in Holy Island; but in later days that castle was 
considered too important for strangers to be allowed in it, and a captain was 
appointed with a garrison under him. Occupied at first for King Charles, the 
fort fell during the Civil Wars into the bands of the Parliament, and in the 
beginning ul 1646 the Commons sent a force thither, as it was considered "of 
such consequence to the northern parts of the kingdom." 

In the month of October 1715, at the time of Lord Mar's rising, the castle 
was the subject of a daring capture perpetrated by one Launcdot Errington, 
master of a ship then lying in tile harbour. This man, with the aid of his 
brother, succeeded in seeing the fortress for the Pretender, -obtaining entrance 
at a moment when hut two out of the garrison of fourteen were present, 
Errington, by merely presenting a pistol at them, managed to secure and eject 
these two men, and then signalled for help from Ins ship, I he castle was, 
however, soon retaken, and the Erringlons were sent to Berwick jail, from 
whence they eventually escaped, Lanncelot Errington, who was a zealous 
Jacobite, afterwards kept an inn in Newcastle, and is said to have died of 
grief after the battle of Cuilodcn. 

The castle is still used as a station for the Royal Artillery Coast Brigade, 
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HORTON-NEXT-THE-SE A {mnhtxisUnt) 

H ERE «» once a strong castle of high antiquity, standing near the road 
from Newcastle to Blytb, cir. three miles from the coast. Temp. Henry II!. 
the buds belonged to a family who took their name from the place, but in 
1193 one Guischard de Charron had a licence to crenel I ate his house of Horton. 
Mis successors were the Monhouehers, and after them the Lelaval family, 
through a conveyance to them by Sir Edward Fitton, the lineal descendant 
of the Monbouchers, temp. Elizabeth, to Sir Robert lid aval, who died seised 
of Horton in 1606. In that family it passed regularly to its possessor when 
Hodgson wrote (183a), Sir Jacob Astley of Seaton Delava]. He became in 1W41 
Haron Hit-stings, and his grandson, the present peer, now owns the estates. 

the vhole was rased to the ground, and even the foundations were taken 
up in j Koij to build a farm-house close to the old site. The castle was defended 
by a double moat and earthen rampart, which latter was levelled and the moat 
Idled up with it. Some thick walls of the building remain in the farm-house. 


H O w I E L L 1 O W E R {minor) 

C TANDS in the open valley between the hit) of Hodden and the Beaumont 
o '! he lands were granted with many others to Robert de Ross, the L»rd 
of Wark, who married Isabella, daughter of William the Lion, King of Scot¬ 
land, and held the office of Chief Justice of the northern forests in England 
rum 21 to Henry III. The tower was one of those thrown down by King 
James IV. when lie invaded England in the interests of Perkin Warbeck in uy6. 

In 1541 n belonged to John Burrell, when the greater part of it was standing. 
Now there is but little to be seen. 

A part ill the S. trout, three storeys High, remains, in excellent masonry, 
ml the rjiroins have been abstracted. It was a small buildm 6 the interior of 
he basement nmtnmnng bm ,,} feet by ,61 feet. There seem to have been 
two doorways on the S. side, and in the X. wall are traces of a first-Hoor 
window ; the doors were of timber {ilatii). 

The min is (he property of Mr. Watson Askevv-Hobertson of Pallinsbum. 


1 ANGLE Y (tumor) 

T“'r £*-*«. : ,f ,w ° —■— 

near Haydon Bridge, an d k nlWl 

noble and tolerably perfect remain of feudal S randeur.” The ancient barony 
Lingiey, r 3,000 acres m extent, was the property of Adam de Tiudal, who 
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ditd Ln 1191, and in 1195 Ids son Adam paid a half-year's rent (^12, 4s, 4 (, -)> 
on the barony towards the ransom of King Oeur de Lion. 

In 1235 Langley was possessed by Nicholas de Boltby of Rave ns thorp, near 
Thirsk, who had married Philippa, tlie daughter of the younger Adam do Ttodal, 
anti succeeded to the entire barony of Langley; he formed a park there, and 
received from Henry til. a grant of free warren. Dying in 1273, he was 
followed by his son Adam dc Bobby, who left Langley to his daughter Isabel, 
the wife of Alan dc Malton (from Moulton near Spalding), who had adopted 
his mother’s name of Lucy. Their son Sir Thomas de Lucy succeeded, and after 
hhn his brother Anthony de Lucy, the latter being best known as a baron of 
Parliament, and lord of Egremont and Cockermouth in Cumberland; the fee 
of which latter fortress lie obtained 17 Edward II., with its honour, having 
previously for his services to the Crown been made governor of Carlisle and 
Appleby. Those appointments were in return for his clever capture ui 1323 
of Sir Andrew de Marcia, the traitor Earl of Carlisle (see Carfok). 

Anthony’s son, Sir Thomas Lucy, was a valiant knight who in i 3 39 bad 
so distinguished himself as to receive from Edward lit. a grant of forty 
sacks of wool for his better support in Flanders. He it was who brought 
relief so ably to the English garrison of Luchmaben in Dumfries m ‘343 
(i„ which year he succeeded to Langley}, and in 1346 be sailed with King 
Edward in his expedition to raise the siege of Aguillon, which led to l ie 
glorious victory of Cre^y. After Cre$y, when Edward sat down to reduce 
Calais, fearing an Invasion of the Scots at home, he sent Sir Thomas de -ucj 
with two other knights to conclude a treaty with King David, or, on failure, 
to assist in the defence of the country. But when they arrived in the North 
the war had already begun, and de Lucy took part in the great battle of 
Kevill's Cross (17th October), where he held a command in the fourth division, 
or the reserve. In their advance from the peel of Ltddel and Lanercost to 
Beaurenaire near Durham, the Scots army had passed Langley, and there is 
1 petition from Sir Thomas for compensation for damages caused to Ins 
property by the invaders. U is probable that the unprotected state of the 
place occasioned the founding of Langley Castle, in about 1350, with funds 
acquired to the French war, and with what Lucy received for the Scottish 

depi'L'datioiis, _ . 

Sir Thomas died in 1365, and three years after his son Anthony died, leaving 
an infant daughter Joan, when Langley passed to Maud, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas, the wife of Gilbert de Umfmville, Earl of Angus, At lus death slie 
married Henry Percy, 1st Earl of Northumberland, to whom slie brought 
the honour of Cockermouth, with Langley, in 1383- Maud <*e baicy died in 
139H, and the earl and his son, the Hotspur of history and of Shakespeare, 
having acquired so great wealth, commenced to intrigue against King Henry IV., 
with a view to their own aggrandisement in the North. 
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After Hotspur hud fallen at the battle of Shrewsbury, his father was called 
on to give up his castles to the king, who, proceeding in force to Berwick, took 
the castle there at once with his artillery, and then Alnwick, and Warkworth, 
and other castles belonging to the Percy family. 

In July 1405 Langley was surrendered to Henry IV, without showing any 
fight, being taken over with its arms, artillery, and victuals by Sir Robert 
l. mfraville in the king's name. Nor did its garrison show greater courage 
when summoned to surrender to the victorious Lord Montagu after the battle 
of He sham in May 1464. 

Under the will of the ruined sixth Earl of Northumberland, Langley became 
the property of King Henry VUL It was, however, leased for a long term to 
a branch of the ancient family of Carnaby. Edward VI. restored the estate to 
the heir of the unfortunate Percys, but when, on the accession of Queen Mary, 
Thomas Percy became seventh Earl of Northumberland, and obtained possession 
of alt the other lands of his house, it was forgotten to insert Langley, which he 
owned already in the general entail, 

J hen, on this earl’s attainder and execution, after the Rising in the North 
in 1569, instead of passing with the estates in tail to his brother the eighth earl, 
the ancient barony of Langley was escheated by the Crown. 

In Sir Robert Rowes’ Survey of 1542, Langley is described as ; “ The walks 
of an olde Caste!!, . . , late thinherytancc of therle of Northumberland. All the 
roofes and (lores thereof be decayed, wasted, and gone, and noihyng remayning 
but only the walls, , . . and it standes in a vurv convcnyant place for the 
defence of the Incourses of the Scottes of Lyddesdale and of the theves of 
J yndale, Gy lied and, and Bowcastell when they ryde to steal! or spoyle in the 
byshoprycke of Durham." 

Again in 1G08 a Survey describes this “auncient stone Castell" as “utterly 
ruined and decayed, and sue hath been tyme out of mynde." 


The Carnabys parted with their leasehold interest in tbiu to the fortunate 



vaulting, and the upper Hours were earned on timber beams. 
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N O RT H U M BE R L AND 

For a building in so good a state of preservation, the absence of any critic 
to the ancient destination of the various rooms is most remarkable. In this 
respect Langley is quite the antithesis of Wnrkworfh. 1 he entrance was in a 
block attached to the E. tower, on the N. side at the ground level, where the 
sole defence was a portcullis, whence a large circular staircase gave access to the 
different storeys, of which there were three, the corner turrets having four 
successive rooms, each 14 feet square. The S.W. tower was given up to a 
series of garderobes, four on each floor, of singular construction : as Viollct-le- 
Duc says : " dune maniGre tout-a-fait monument ale." There were two fireplaces 
on each floor of the main block, and the upper rooms of the comer towers 
had each one, the chimneys being carried up in the thickness of lh« wall. 

Tiie elaborate tracings of the pointed windows is typical of the last half of 
the fourteenth century, passing stage by stage from pure Decorated, through 
traces of flamboyancy, up to forecasts of Perpendicular (to). Parker gives a 
sketch and plan of the building. Hodgson remarks that " Langley Castle seems 
to bid a stern defiance to the attacks of time, as if determined once again to 
resume its root and hang out over its battlements its blue flag and pillared 
canopy of morning smoke, as emblems that joy and high-minded hospitality 

have returned to reside in it. 


LONG HORSLEY TOWER {minor) 

T HE number of these strong houses, or peel towers, is very great m this part 
0 f the country, and is accounted for by the fact that in early and lawless 
times every possession of importance had to be defended against not only the 
enemies of the country—such as the Scots—but also against the attacks < lf 
robbers and moss-troopers coming from the uplands. Among a selected number 
of these peels, Long Horsley is one of the huger, lying about six miles to 
the N w. of Morpeth, and long the residence of an ancient family of the name, 
the last of them being Sir Thomas Horsley, who received General Monk here, 
with his force, in January 1660, and entertained him with much hospitality. 

The peel is a rectangular building, about 42 feet by 30 feet, containing a vaulted 
basement and two upper stages, a circular staircase leading from the ground 
:i t the S.E. comer up to the battlements, and ending in a small turret, with 
a bell A gabled building seems to have been added on the h. face, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century*, originally there were two entrances on 

the E. and S. sides at the ground level. 

The knightly family of Horsley early acquired an estate here, which de¬ 
scended by marriage to the Widdringtons and Riddells. The tower was pro¬ 
bably built by the Horsievs about tire reign of Henry VII. Long Horsley was 
a manor of tire De Merbys, Barons of Morpeth <q.v.), and of their descendants 
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the lords Grey stock, and the Dacres and Howards. The castle now belongs to 
Mr. John Gifford Riddell of Felton Park, but is under long lease to the Catholic 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, as the residence of the clergy of the village ; 
the present priest and occupier being the Rev. Matthew Gulley of Co upland 
Castle i 


M I T K O R D {minor) 




T WO miles aboia? Morpeth, situated amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Wansbeck, where that river is joined by the Font, is the ancient village 
of Mitfnrd. Here the river makes a sharp bend, enclosing on its right banka 
small tract of laud, upon which we s^e three successive generations of house¬ 
building, First their i> the nri- 
ginat mediaeval fortress, built 
probably temp. Henry II., cir. 
1150-1170 ; second, the seven¬ 
teen th-century Tudor hall of 
the Milfords, built partly from 
the ruins of the first, and itself 
a wreck; and third, the modem 
mansion of the present family; 
and with these there is the 
Church of St. Andrew, Mit- 
ford appears to have been 
erected into a barony by 
Henry I., for William Ber¬ 
tram, a brother of Bernard 
Baliol, the founder of Bar¬ 
nard Castle. Roger Bertram, 
Bis great-grandson, having 
espoused the cause of the 
coil federate barons in John's 
time, that king sent an army 
of Flemings to seize the 
castle and burned the town ; 

MtTFUKO l,c vis ‘ ted il in 13 A laying 

three days there. It had its 

, share, too, of the incursions 

n( tire. Scots, (or in 1 s 17 1 ns bended far severs days hy Alexander 11, who 
step.,,led and dsssnasstled ,1. The Bertrams retained the property far eifiht 
fT" ? un„l A«.,ea, she heiress „f she family, in „„ s „ t d the eslale 
to Alexander de Balsol, from whom it passed to Adurner de Valence Karl 
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of Pembroke. This noble was one of the favourites of Edward JI-, and 
sat at the trial of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, at Pontefract; he was killed 
at a tournament on his third wedding day, and of his property Mitford was 
assigned to his widow for her life. His heirs were John dc Hastings, and 
John Cumyn of Badenoeh, whose sister Johanna married David de Stralh- 
holgi, Earl of Athol, and with her other sister Elizabeth Cumyn shared their 
father's property in Mitford. This David, Earl of Athol, was slain s.j>. male, 
leaving only two daughters, Elizabeth, who was married to Sir Thomas Percy, 
and the other to his brother Ralph, but the entire property of Mitford and Athol 
came to the son of Sir Thomas Percy, namely, Sir Henry Percy, lord of Athol. 
He again left only daughters, by one of whom the half of Mitford came to 
the family of Borough, and the other half to Sir Henry Grey, knight, Lord 
Borough possessed this castle and manor temp. Henry VllL, but they were 
granted by Charles II. to Robert Mitford, a descendant of Sir John de 
Mitford of Molesden, a knight of considerable note in the fourteenth century. 
Three moles still figure in the arms of the Milfords, to whom the castle 
now belongs. 

The ancient, castle, built probably by Roger Bertram in the early part of 
the reign of Henry II., stands on an eminence of freestone rock, 70 feet 
above the river, and is protected on the N.E. and W. by the \Vunsbeek, which 
Hows around, and S, by the small stream Pont The walls of the enceinte, 
enclosing about an acre, are built along the edge of the ditf, being about 
20 feet high, and much broken; that on the N T . is tolerably perfect. A cross 
wall with a strong doorway parts off the inner ward, in which stands the 
square Norman keep, built upon a raised portion of rock. Its N. front projects 
in a salient angle, the basement only remaining, divided into two vaulted 
cellars. The entrance into the inner ward is commanded by the keep ; the 
gatehouse is ruined. On the marshy ground also at the foot of the Castle 
Hill there appears to have been a wet ditch, and in its prime this castle must 
have been an important and strong fortress. 


MORPETH {minor) 

M ORPETH CASTLE is well situated on a lofty ridge of laud, with the 
ground sloping away on all sides except on the VV., where a deep ditch 
formed its defence. The site measures 82 yards N. and S,, and 33 from E, to \\ . 

As early as 1095 there seems to have been a small fortaliee (ntumtiunaila) 
at Morpeth (Halts), and a castle is mentioned as existing in 113^, which King 
John demolished in 1215. to early Norman times William de Merlay, called 
a the good lord, 1 ’ had the barony and honour of Morpeth, and he probably 
built the first castle; his property was held in succession by his descendants till 
VOL. ». ^ 
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the last owner, Roger de Merlay, died, in 1165, and Morpeth went to his 
daughters, one of whom, Mary, was married to William, Lord Grey stock. The 
issue of all the other sisters dying out, Morpeth came to the family of Lord 
Greystock, who died 17 Edward I . H is son John died jyh, having settled the 
estate upon Ralph Fite William, ,1 near relative, who assumed the title of Lord 
Grey stock, and the third in descent from him, William, was summoned to 
Parliament 2(1 Edward ill. (1352). This lord built the castle of Morpeth and that 
of Greystock in Cumberland, and died in 1358, his family continuing here till the 
death in 3 Henry VII. 11486) of Lord Ralph, whose granddaughter succeeded 
him as Baroness Greystock, This heiress was carried oil and married by 
Thomas, Lord Dacre of GtIsland, from Brougham Castle (see Kirkoswald and 
Grtystoke, Cutnbtriand) t and through her the Dacres Obtained Morpeth and 
continued in possession till the death of George, Lord Dacre, s.j>. and under 
age, when his property came to his two sisters ; Ann, married to Philip, Earl of 
Arundel, and Elizabeth to ]j?rd William Howard, second son of Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk, the “Belted Will" of Border story (see Xiruvrt/j). As the family 
preferred to live at Na worth, it is possible that Morpeth thenceforth became 
neglected. The great-grandson of Elizabeth and Lord William, Charles Howard, 
was in ibbt created Baron Dacre of Gilshnd, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, 
and Earl of Carlisle. 

Leland, writing after visiting this place about 1540, says: “Morpeth Castle 
stondythe by Morpelhe 1 'owne. It is set on a highe Hill, and about the Hill is 
raochc Wood. Hie 1 ‘owne & Castle bdoogeth to the Lord DicOfS. It is 
well mayntayned.” 

William, Lord Greystock, built she tower between 1342 and 1359. It is said 
to Ik* the only instance of one built with a peaked roof, and is a square massive 
structure, defended by machicoulis and angle turrets or bartizans. The original 
Norman walls are now but broken fragments. The onlv circumstance con¬ 
nected with the history of the county regarding this fortress is its being occupied 
in 1646 bv the Scottish army for twenty days, at the end of which they weie 
turned out of it by the great Montrose. It still belongs to the Earls of Carlisle. 

Wallis wrote in 1769 ; “ Only an old tower of this castle is standing, with 
part ol two speculating turrets.” 


NAP FERT ON {minor) 

T HIS castle stands m the open country N, of the road from Heddon on the 
Wall to Corbridge, midway between Ovington and the Roman wall. It 
was built by Philip de Ulecofe, a man of no great origin, who was forester of 
Northumberland in the reign of John. He managed to gel into the favour of 
that king, and is said by Roger of Wendover to have been his “iniquitous 
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councillor," obtaining from him the baron ies of Mmfen, Katferton, and Lorbottle. 
In 14 John he became sheriff of the county, when, presuming on his influence 
with the Crown, he began to erect a castle, taking the materials from the Roman 
wall in the vicinity. But Richard de UmfraviMe made complaint of the injury 
this castle would be to bis fortress of Prudhoe, and got the Crown to issue a writ 
to Philip commanding him to desist. Hartshorn© says that the building remains 
much in the same state as it was left by the workmen when they were stopped, 
6 Henry III., at which date the sheriff had orders to cast down the brcttstkif, 
or outside defences of wood ; which, however, seems to show that the castle 
had been nearly completed. There are the remains of a keep, 20 feet square, 
and of two outer baileys, placed on sloping ground. 


N E W B E \V I C K (non-exisftiti) 


HIS was a tower or stronghold, built in 15013, about three miles S. of 



ChiUingham near the Till River, which was owned by the Priory of 


Tynemouth. The Itinerary of Lekuid (1538) says: “At Bewyke ys a good 
Tower of the Kinge's majestic inheritance late belonging to the suppressed 
monastery of Tynmouthe. A parte thereof ys newly covered with leade and 
th'other parte ys not well covered nor in good reparations. It is able in tyme 
of warre to conteyne fyflve men in garryson, and yt is much requysyte that 
the said tower were kept in convenvent repare for yt standeth in a fytte place 
for the defence of the count rye thereaboufes" 

!u ihoH it was still standing, “a fain- strongs tower," but much decayed. 
Nothing remains at this time but the foundations, across which is carried 
the high road, to form which this once royal stronghold was probably 
destroyed. 

N E W CAST LE-U PON-T Y N E {chief) 

* I 'HE important Roman station of Pons ,-Klii stood here on an eminence 


1 foriilied by Agricola. It commanded the bridge built by the Emperor 
Hadrian (whose family name was .Kims) in A.D. 118 across the Tyne, protecting 
also at this point the Roman wall which passed here towards its termination 
at Wall’s End. The Chronicles state that Robert Courthose, having been sent 
bv Ins father, the Conqueror, in 1080 against King Malcolm of Scotland, built 
on his return a caste Hum or small fortress upon the Tyne, in the viU now called 
Novum Castnim, but then Monke Chestre. Perhaps it was merely a wooden 
and palisaded structure on a mound, of the usual Danish or Saxon character ; 
but it was Robert's brother, the Red King, who placed here a strong masonry- 
fortress, utilising, perhaps, stone from an ancient work. Ere this the old 
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Hainan bridge hud disappeared, and the place was called, according to 
Huntingdon, Novum Casteihim* Hardyng's account runs thus: 

i6 He buylded ihen die Newcastcll upon Tyntr, 

The Scones for to gayratande and to defender. 

And duelie therein-” 

And the townspeople he made to build the town also, and 11 to wall it all 
about e." Stow places die date of this at A-D. 1090. Five years afterwards 
the Earl of Northumberland, Robert Mowbray, being in possession of this 
castle, formed a conspiracy with others to riel the land of the Red King (see 
Battib&r&ttgk)* Rufus came north with an all-England army, besieged and 
took the earl s castle at Tynemouth, and then, turning to Newcastle, captured 
that fortress also, and with it the best followers of the carL Alter the imprison¬ 
ment of Mowbray his earldom was held by Rufus, and next by Henry I., hut 
on the accession of Stephen in 1135 King David of Scotland, who pretended to 
Northumbria jnn nxoris t espoused the cause of Maud and took possession of 
the castle upon the Tyne, by craft. Thither in 1137 King Stephen came with 
an army, and a temporary truce was made between them. After the second 
invasion of England in the following year, when he had been defeated at the 
Battle of the Standard, David made a more lasting treaty with Stephen,, by 
which Northumbria was ceded to Scotland, and, according to Wynton, after 
ili is event "in New Cast ell then Kyng Dawy of Scotland dwelt than comownaly/ p 
After the death of Stephen Henry 11 * in 1157 repudiated this treaty and seized 
Northumberland, setting aside the claim of William the Lion* 

The next record of the Newcastle fortress dates in 1168, when the present 
keep was commenced by Conan, Earl of Brittany, It was finished in 3:371, 
and after that time the castle was so strong under the command of the valiant 
chevalier Robert Fitz Richard, that William the Lion on coming before it, 
‘‘with armed people and naked/” during his invasion of 1174, was fain to leave 
it alone, and to turn and besiege Carlisle instead* In the July of that saifle 
year, however, the Scottish king was captured by Odmel de UmfrayiUc and 
other knights al Alnwick (see A/ttwfc&% and brought prisoner to Newcastle 
for a night on his way to Richmond and the South, Large sums continued 
to be spent on the keep* according to the Pipe Rolls, until 1176, when a sum 
equal to nbruit 480,000 of our money had been expended on it. In the reign 
of John further expenditure was incurred on a tower and ditches, and on 
outworks between the castle and the river. 

In *-37 Li^g Alexander tit Scotland met Henry HI, at this castle, oti which 
occasion the English king had his chamber in the Old Tower, and also used the 
“old hall and old kitchen," a new hall and chamber being in course of con¬ 
struction for him. It was at this meeting that Alexander renounced his rights 
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in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland- In izyz John Raliol 
did homage for his crown to Edward h in the kind's hall of the castte r 
and in the succeeding reign this fortress was used for stores during Hdward's 
expedition into Scotland. Early, however, in the year 1334 the castle is 
described as being in so very dilapidated a condition that not one gate of it 
could be closed. Repairs 
were executed, and we find 
in 1341 Lord John Nevill 
of Hornby captain of the 
castle, and holding die Earl 
Murray in custody therein. 

Five years later John de 
Coupland, the sheriff, kept 
the Scotch king David 
Bruce here in ward, he 
having been taken prisoner, 
grievously wounded, at the 
battle of Kevill's Cross in 
1346. In 1388 Percy Hot¬ 
spur thre\v himself into the 
castle to defend it from the 
attack of Earl Douglas, who 
found the place too strong 
for him, and retired to 
Otterburn, where followed 
Chevy Chase, or the battle 
of Otterburn. 

In 1400 Henry IV., pre¬ 
paring to invade Scotland 
to enforce Ills absurd claim 
of over-lordship, lay at 
Newcastle from July 25th 
to August 7th, and came 
thither again on his return 
from his futile expedition. 

Later in this same reign, however, the building fell again into neglect, and 
remained thus during the reign of Edward I\s*> that at the end of the 
fifteenth century the keep was used as the county gaol, and the kings hall 
as the courthouse of assize ■ and to these ends the building was appropriated 
until our own times* 

In Elizabeths day this Northern fortress was described as "an old and 
ruinous castle,” and its buildings were rented out to various persons, in 
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ifi¥9 one Alexander Stevenson, a page of King James I., obtained a lease for 
fifty years, having begged the castle of the king; and under hitn and those 
that followed him, the structure went further to neglect and disrepair. The 
castle, nevertheless, bore a part in the siege of Newcastle in 1O44, being 
the last resort of the gallant defenders of the town, after the surrender 
of which it also was ceded to the Parliament army. At the expiration of 
Stevenson's lease in 1664, Lord Gerard obtained a grant of the castle for 
ninety-nine years, but litigation ensued between him and the Corporation, 
who obtained from James il. certain rights, which on the earl's death were 
confirmed, possession of the castle being retained by the civic authorities 
in 1701. 

In the year 1811 the original mound to the SAV. of the keep was levelled 
and removed, and Castle Street was laid out. Eleven baronies, holding fifty- 
six knights' fees for their lands by service at the castle of Newcastle, possessed 
houses ill the castle ward, distinct from the towers on the walls. Until 1790 
much remained of the outer waits, particularly in the south and west, as well 
as an ancient south postern to the Old Half-Moon Battery. The site was well 
planned for defence, being protected on two sides by a precipitous and scarped 
hill, and by a moat or ditch at the junction of the neck with the main ground. 
The whole enclosure of walls was of the shape of a quadrant, the arc portion 
lying towards die river, and the entrance by the Black Gate being at the apex 
on the north. This same Black Gate, all Early English work, was built in 1247, 
and, though it had become ruinous in Tudor times, still remains the sole relic 
of Henry III. s extensive works. It is a huge oval structure, protected in 
part In a barbican built in 135ft, the vaulted passage through which is defended 
by two portcullises, the outer grnove being still visible. From this gate a 
drawbridge over the moat gave access to the second gate, which stood in Black 
Gate Street, having bad on its east side a square tower called the Great Pit, 
which was used as a prison, the basement having no lights, and being entered 

only by a trap-door. Three sides of this tower have vanished, but that on the 
east remains. 

On the opposite side, and behind the second gate, stood another prison, 
called the Heron Pit (Heron having been a sheriff from 1247 to 1257), and both 
these structures were ruinous in the year i m , when they received repairs. 
The prison of Heron Pit was likewise in the dreadful lower storev of the tower, 

and was entered by a tm^door. Part of its lower walls are in' the cellars of 
the “Two Bulls' Heads Inn." 

Passing the second gate, the way led intu the castle garth, 3 large triangular 
space with the ancient mound in its 5 .W. corner, and its S.E. angle formed 
by a huge semicircular tower, called the Half-Moon, which was reinforced 
un its face by several large projecting square turrets or buttresses, with 
similar smaller ones between them. The whole structure rose high above the 
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rest of the walls, dominating the ground below and the bridge, and was called 
the Tower, From the Roman remains found on this site, it would seem to be 
the original position chosen and fortified by Agricola, and afterwards occupied 
by the old castle of Monkchester. This tower was destroyed in 17S7, and its 
site utilised for the building of the new Moot Hall and County Courts, while 
the front of it was encased with a row of houses. 

Immediately at the northern abutment of the Half-Moon, Henry III. built 
in 1237 his “ New Hall and New Chamber,' 1 The former became the Great 
or Moot Hall, being the same that witnessed the homage of Baliol in 1 29a, and 
which was used centuries after for assizes, and at its S. end was the Ring's 
Chamber, converted in later days into the Grand Jury Room. These interesting 
structures were all pulled down in 1809, and the site occupied by the New 
County Court. 

The original entrance to the castle ward or bailey was in the centre of the 
W, wall, through a circular arched gateway between two square towers. It had 
in front low wooden palisades, called "The Barriers," and was built in 1178 ; 
but after the erection of Die Black Gate it became a postern merely, and was 
finally destroyed in tSn,* Here it was that in 1388 took place the encounters 
between the Scottish force under James, Earl Douglas, and the English who 
held the fortress under the Percys. During one of the many feats of arms 
performed here, the following incident is said to have occurred. Hotspur and 
his brother Ralph were, as ever, foremost at the barriers, when the Douglas, 
tilting against Sir Henry Percy, not only had the fortune to drive him out of 
his saddle, but also to snatch from him his lance with its silken pennon. 
Waving this aloft, the Douglas vowed lie would plant it on his castle at Dalkeith. 
"That shall tlmu never accomplish," cried Percy, grieved at his loss. "Then 
you must come," replied the Douglas, " and seek it to-night, for 1 shall plant 
it in the ground before my tent, and we will see if you will venture to take it 
away." That night the Scots drew off and marched to Otter burn, followed 
next day by the English, and two nights after (August 19th) was fought the 
fierce fight of Otterbiim, or Chevy Chase, at which Percy was captured, and 
the Douglas stain (see Qturburn). 

From the \V. or old gate of the castle, ran E. and VV. the wall of the inner 
ward, called the Cross Wall, which terminated at the Half-Moon. The W, 
face of the curtain contained two other square towers, one being at the S.W. 
corner, from whence extended the S. front round to the Half-Moon. On this 
S. wall was another square tower, and the S. postern, over which was the 
county gaoler's house. There was another postern on the E. face near the 
second gate. The whole face to the N. and W. was defended by a ditch, 
22 yards broad, which also extended on the eastern and partly on the southern 
sides. Beyond this moat was an outer wall of defence. 

* jdfepfon’s dialing of it* with tfrd keep, h given in voJ. Lit. jV. S. AwrL AXtam. 
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After the castle and its buildings were leased out, which had already 
taken place, as we have seen, in the sixteenth century, houses began to be 
erected round about it. An old description in 1790 states that “the castle 
yard is now crowded on alt sides with shops," most of these being for the 
sale of old clothes, and that the inhabitants were numbered by "many 
hundreds," 

There remains to describe the old “ Donjon " keep, which is still standing. 
It is of late Norman style, and was built by Henry II, between the years 1172 
and 1*77, a cost °f £892, 18s, 9d. It stands at about 30 feet from the 
centre of the W. wall of the Castle enclosure, and is u building of four stages 
and a basement. It is nearly square, three of its angles being carried up by 
pilasters in square projecting turrets, ending in machicolations and battle- 
incuts, with other strong pilasters in the intervals. The N. angle is a half 
polygon of six faces. The keep is entered by a foiebuilding on the E. side, 
where is a stair giving access to the great hall on the third (lour. Below 
is the chapel, which had a separate entrance on the E. The chancel lias at 
its further end an oriole, and in the stage above is a highly ornate room, 
formerly an oratory, to which access is given by a staircase passing half-way 
up a small gateway tower. The lowest stage was the prison, and still holds 
the rings to which prisoners were attached when the place was converted 
into a gaol. 

The roof vaultings spring from a centre column, which perhaps served as 
a drain for the upper storeys. The second stage is now divided, and used as 
a library; it appears to have formed, with the third stage, the dwelling, and 
is provided with tireplaces and garderobes. The third stage, till the building 
of the new hall, formed the king's chamber, a newel stair communicating with 
the floor below. A "well-room" was at the end of the hall, and mural 
passages and closets extend around. The fourth stage was for the defence of 
the castle, and has a mural gallery, with loops in the outer wall. 

It was customary to display on the walls of the keep the heads and quarters 
of traitors, as was certainly done at Carlisle Castle in the case of Andrew 
Hare la, Earl of Carlisle, temp. Edward 11 . 

In 1644, when the town of Newcastle was taken, its defenders sought refuge 
in this keep, but they had to Surrender it after three days. 


NORHAM (firmer) 

I N Northumberland! the land r>f castle, there is no tnorc interesting forti - 
than "Norham’s castled steep," wrapped as it is in the chivalrous story of the 
Border, and the halo of Scott's undying song. No stouter stronghold than lliis 
existed between Berwick and Carlisle. For twelve miles along the Border from 
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Berwick lo Coldstream, the lands belonged to the mighty and wealthy bishops 
of Durham, Counts Palatine, and here early in the twelfth century, upon a 
rocky elevation on the S. side of Tweed, which at this place forms a large 
bend, Ralph Fhunbard, Prince Bishop from 1099 to 1128, reared Nor bam 
Castle; and Hugh Pudsey, the reputed nephew of Stephen, his successor in 
St* Cuthbert’s chair from 1153 to H95, with his immense wealth rebuilt the 
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work and added to it. Iti 1136, King David, invading England in the cause of 
his niece, the Empress Maud, took the castle and held it until its restoration 
under treaty to Stephen; hut two years after he took it again and dismantled 
it. Henry It. laid his hands on both castles of Durham and Xorhain, but after¬ 
wards restored them to the see of Durham for a fee of 2000 marks (or £1 333, 
13s. 4d., equal to about £35,000 of our lime), but on terms that allowed it to fall 
again to the Crown at the death of Bishop Pudsey in 1195. King John came to 
Xorham four times, one of these being at the lime he was preparing to invade 
Scotland, and again when he was negotiating a treaty with William the Lion. 
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In 1215 he came an cl besieged the castle in revenge for I hi? homage paid by 
the Northumbrian barons to King Alexander, but after forty days was forced 
to raise the siege and depart. The place was Crown property in the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., and the latter came here in 1291 to decide regarding 
the claimants to the Scottish throne, and to advance his own claims. He 
resided in Norham Castle, while the Set its" camp lay at Lady kirk, on the 
opposite side of J weed, This was the time of the warlike His hop of Durham, 
Anthony Bek, who attended Edward at the head of J40 knights, 1000 foot, and 
500 horse himself clad in complete armour—and with them proceeded as far 
as Aberdeen. In 131K the Scots attacked the castle again and raised two forts 


against it, but without any effect; however, four years after, they succeeded in 
taking the fortress, but Edward II, coming in person, retook it after ten days’ 
fighting. At this time extensive repairs were carried out, and afterwards the 
bishop recovered his property. It was in this reign that the gallant feat of 
arms occurred at Norham related by Iceland, and woven into Bishop Percy's 
ballad of “The Hermit of Warkwortfc” j when Sir William Marmion of 
Scnvelsby came to this “dangerest place in England" to 11 faille" his golden- 
crested helmet among the Scots of Berwick (see Note 9 of “Marmion"}. Again 
in 1327 there was a fire and sword raid, when the Scots laid siege to Norham, 
and succeeded in taking it the next year ; hut it was retaken at last in 1355, 
J he castle had its share in alt the military occurrences going on at the 
Border during the reigns of Henry- IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., being 
within sight of the battlements of Berwick when the former of these kings 
uas battering that castle with his guns in 1405, Ju 1435 the bishops began 
the practice of letting the castle to some nobleman or knight of approved 
merit, which saved them much cost in upkeep, Bishop Richard Eox, a 
great prelate, and the strenuous supporter of Henry VII., held the sec of 
Durham from J494 till 1501, and as, in the words of Richard HI. to the 
] upe, the lii st duty of a Bishop of Durham was to protect the realm 
against the Scots, he came to Norham at an early date to superintend, us 
an engineer, various improvements there; he deepened the outer ditch, and 
uniting it with the stream on the E. side, dammed np the water and thus 

formed a moat. Lord Bacon says that Fox “caused his castle of Norham 

10 be strongly fortified and furnished with all kinds of munitions, and 

had maimed it likewise with a very great number of tall soldiers;” and 

that “he had caused the people to withdraw their cattle and goods into 
fast places that were nol of easy approach," when in 1497 King James IV. 
coined his golden chain to provide funds fur his raid into Northumberland 
■n favour of Perkin Wurbeek. But the bishop, according to Polydore Vergil, 
held the castle of Norham against Ins attack for fifteen days, and the Earl 

° Slirr | ty ’ slTmn, ° n « cl h y him in haste, coming to the rescue with a strong 
force, James raised the siege and retired to his own country (Chisholm 
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Kitten's “Life of Fux”), In 151 j. King Janies on his way tit Hodden Field 
again laid siege to Xnrham, and for Jive clays assaulted it in front with 
his artdlery in vain* Then, according to the Ballad of Flodden, the weak 
point tn the fortilications was pointed out to him l>y a traitor from the 
garrison : tile wall soon yielded, and the castle fell. King James hanged 
the traitor, and passed cut to Ford Castle. After the battle of Find den, 
Bishop But]tall repaired and strengthened the castle, and when in 1530 
another hostile visit was paid by the Scots, they were driven off by the valour 
of Archdeacon Franklin, to 
whom Henry VIII. assigned 
a special coat of arms for his 
services. In Elizabeth's reign 
Xorham, like all other nor¬ 
thern fortresses, was in bad 
repair, and Sir George Bowes 
made a report on the place : 
then various works were 
set in hand there—a storey 
evas taken off the keep, 
and the outworks were 
strengthened. At the death 
in 1559 of Bishop Ttinstall. 
who had laid mil large sinus 
on this castle, Nor ham was 
iiuallv and by law detached 
from the see of Durham 
and held thereafter by the 
Crown. El hi abet 1 1 gave a I ease 
of it to Lord Hunsdon, which 
his representatives, the Careys, 
were induced to part with to 
Home, Earl of Dunbar, in favour of whom Nor ham was converted into a 
freehold. It was kept in a state of defence as late as 15*3, but of course, 
with the accession of James VI. to the English throne, ail use for Border castles 
was at an end. 

The Tweed forming the front defence of the castle, a deep ravine with a 
small stream in it divides the platform on which it is placed from the rest of 
the high ground on the E„ and a broad ditch is continued from it round the S. 
and SAV. of the fortress. There are 011 the S. the remains of earlier entrench¬ 
ments, The area of the castle works is 2680 *411 are yards, and the inner ward 
with the keep stands on the K, over the ravine and river, protected by an immense 
wall X.K. and S.E. The keep, built by Hugh Pudscy I Bishop of Durham 
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1153-1 itj"), is a mere ruin, rectangular in shape and originally qo h;et in height: 
this is all Norman work, in which Decorated windows have been inserted 1 in 
the W. wall is a spiral stair leading to the roof, and terminating in a square 
turret. A large part of the S', front has disappeared. J he second tloor was 
originally the topmost and slate floor, having two apartments entered from 
the well stair ; then a third floor was added with timber joists, containing two 
chambers. In the Decadent period there were many alterations made in the 
western half of the keel)—doors and windows were opened, and the well 

stair formed — per¬ 
haps by Bishop Bek 
—the whole building 
being heightened at 
the same time. The 
broad outer wait 
from the keep to the 
N. side seems to 
have been made by 
idling up the hall 
and chapel. This 
was done some time 
after the introduc¬ 
tion of artillery', and 
nearly all the face 
of this wall is now 
gone. From the S.W. 
angle of the keep 
the wall, here 30 
feet high, extends to 
a large rectangular 
bastion which projects from it so as to luck down the A ditch on both 
sides; and further \\\ was the gatehouse of the inner ward. The outer ward 
stretched in a bold curve round the S, and S.W. sides of the keep to the N., 
and was enclosed by a wall 30 feet high, still partly remaining at E. and S, 
On llie X. the scarped rock constituted the chief defence, the wall there being 
t mly a breastwork, while at its junction with the W. wall is the lower entrance, 
the gatehouse of which is go fed tong, and of Norman work. From thence 
southw;irds was a wall with mural lowers and the great gateway of the castle, 
all of which have vanished. 
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OG L]', (wn-f.xisteut) 

A BOUT ttfcive miles X.W. of Newcastle, on a rounded hill or ridge from 
L which the ground slopes away northward towards Blyth, is this- castle, 
probably built about 15 Edward 111 ., when Sir Robert Ogle obtained, m 
reward for Ins good services on the marches, a licence to crenel late his 
“ mansum " of Ogle. 

To this castle at the hour of vespers on October 17, 1346, came John 
Copeland and his eight companions with their captive, King David Bruce of 
Scotland, riding from the field of battle at N will's Cross, where Copeland 
had with difficulty effected his capture: the brave young king fought 
desperately, though wounded by one arrow in his leg and another in the 
face, and could scarcely be taken alive. Before yielding himself he had 
struck out several of Copeland's teeth with Ins gauntlet. File buttle joined at 
nine in the morning, and was not decided until noon, when the party, to 
make sure of their capture, started for Ogle ; a distance which b roissart 
gives as fifteen miles, but which is more like twenty-five miles, and hither 
they managed to convey the king, wounded us he was, before nightfall. It 
is somewhat difficult to see why Copeland should have come northward 
instead of to the south, and Froissart says that Queen Philippa complained 
of lus carrying oft the king without her leave, but he was made a knight- 
banneret, and afterwards Constable of Berwick. From Ogle King David was 
brought to Hamburgh, where he remained until sufficiently recovered to be 
taken to the Tower of London (tf-fO. During his long captivity he experienced 

durance in many catties. 

There exists an account of this castle, drawn up in 1664, which describes 
it as “ not large, yet it hath been a strong and handsome structure. Several 
towers were upon the wall, built in a half round outwardly, anti in a square 
within, surrounded with a double moat and drawbridge before the gate, seated 
in as pleasant a soil as the country doth afford. 

Hutchinson says that in 1776 very little remained of the old castle; part of 
ii circular tower then existed, adjoining the E. end of the farm-house, 
which stands on the castle site, the windows of it being small pointed Early 
English. Between the two moats stood originally a stone wall, which was 
Levelled when the moats were tilled in. Hodgson states that not a vestige of 
the castle was remaining in 1827, except the W. end of the moat, and some 
60 yards oi the dividing wall. The present farm-house seems to have been 

built towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

The Ogles* pedigree begins in the middle of the twelfth century, and a 
Sir Thomas de Oggell, knight, held Oggil about 1240. Robert Ogle, his de¬ 
scendant, performed good service* under Edward 111 ., perhaps in f* ranee, and 
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built the castle. He fought at Ncvills Cross, and received letters of thanks 
for his services there. He died in 1368, holding an extensive property. S,r 
Robert, the first laird Ogle, espoused the Yorkist side, and was in favour with 
Edward IV., f mm whom he obtained many grants of land, including the lord- 
ship of Redesdale, and also the castle of HarboUle, after the battle of 
Towton. lie fought at Hexham, and was at the siege of Hamburgh Castle, 
dying in 1 469. Cuthberl, the seventh and last Lord Ogle, died in 1597, seised 
of Ogle and Botlial, and of the large property of his forefathers. In the insur¬ 
rection called the Rising of the North, in 1569, he was a strenuous opponent 
of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland. His eldest daughter, jane, 
was married to Edward Talbot, 8th Earl of Shrewsbury, but left no issue, 
and her sister Catherine, Hie wife of Sir Thomas Cavendish, youngest brother 
of the first Earl of Devonshire (of that family), carried on the Ogle line. Their 
son was Sir William Cavendish, 14 the loyal Duke of Newcastle," who was 
created successively Baron Ogle of Botha I, \ iscount Mansfield, liaron 
Cavendish of Bo hover, and Earl and Marquis of Newcastle in 1643, and 
finally Earl of Ogle and Duke of Newcastle in iW>4. He was the great 
Royahst general in the Civil War, and was the soul of that cause in the 
North. 


O T T E R B V R N («n™r) 

T HE present tower is a modern building, but it encloses the relics of the 
ancient structure which saw the great light between the Scots and the 
English, 50W years ago, famous in poetry and history as Chevy Chase, or 
the battle of OtUrbnrn. It stands in Redesdale, on the Otter stream, about 
twenty-eight miles from Newcastle, along the road which passes into Scotland 
over the Cheviots by Carter Fell; the position is a strong one, and the tower 
was a fortress suited to the desolate and unsupported situation in which it 
was built 

It wii* long llic stronghold of the H:hls p ;i doughty family hi Redesdale 
m the reign of Henry VIII., and there is an inscription on the front with 
the initials of one of them. From some acts of treachery they earned in 
Tynedale the sobriquet of 11 the fans' hearted Ha's." John Hall, tile head of 
the family in 1715, joined in Lord Mar's rebellion, with burster of Bauiburgh 
and Lord Derwent water (see Bitsio w). He was taken at Preston, brought to 
London, and hung at Tyburn for high treason, by George 1 L, in July *7*6* 
His estates were forfeited and sold, and, after many changes of masters, tins 
tower is now the property of Mr, Thomas James. 

Froissart has given a close account of ail the circumstances leading to 
the battle of Otterburn and of the fight itself, which, indeed, is the only one 
we have. He tells how after the loss by Sir Henry Percy of his pennon 
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;it the barriers in Newcastle, as is related in the account of that fortress 
the Scots next morning, under Earl Douglas, broke up and took Hit road 
homewards, and coming at the dawn of day to the tower of Pontehnd, 
belonging to Sir Ayrner tfc Athol, they assaulted and captured it and its 
bird, and then burnt it; proceeding during the day to Gtterhum, where they 
encamped for the night. Their force consisted of 500 lances and 2000 foot 
soldier*, and next day an assault was made against the tower of Otterbum, 
which Froissart says was "a strong one and situated among marshes,'—too 
strong for them in fact, for they were beaten off, and retired to their quarters, 
having formed a sort of camp with huts made of trees and branches within 
a strong entrenchment, placing their baggage with the camp followers in 
their rear across the road to Newcastle, and driving tlieir cattle into the 
marsh lands. 

To return to Newcastle. When Percy found that Douglas had started for 
Scotland, and that his force was under 3000 si rung, he at once deter rained 
to follow, having a superior force of too spears, of knights and squires, and 
Howards of 8000 infantry. So they left Newcastle after dinner, and took the 
road leisurely for Otterbum, arriving at the Scottish camp just as that host, 
tired out with its siege of the tower, were turning in to repose. By good 
generalship the Scots were not, however, taken at a disadvantage, having 
during Ihc day leamt the ground, and every man hi. port, in the expectation 
of this attack. Fortunately for them, the English arriving at the quarters 
of the camp followers, mistook them for those of the soldiers, and made a 
fierce onslaught on them, which gave the knights lime to arm, and iur the 
men to form under their respective leaders, the Earls of Douglas, Moray, 
and March, who each had arranged their special posts, that were evidently 

far removed from where the English now were. 

Night had by this time well advanced, but a bright August moon m a 
clear sky gave ample light for the fight, which now lx-gau in earnest. I he 
main body of the Scots, instead of moving direct agamrt I ercy, ski. ted Hu 
hillside, according to a preconcerted plan, and fell on the English flank while 
engaged with the troops drawn up 10 defend the camp, l hen commenced 
a close struggle, in which the English archers were of no avail, One side 
Shouted “Percv” and the other "Douglas," and a general mtUt took place, 
in which the chiefs of either side fought hand to hand, the two rival 
banners meeting in the crush. Earl Douglas dashed mtn the midst ot his 
enemies hying about him with his battle-axe, but w^ borne to the ground 
by three spears driven into his shoulder, his middle, and Ins thigh, and as 
he fell he was struck on the head with an axe, and the fight passed over 
him In the dusky light his fall was not noticed by his men, who preyed 
on with the Douglas banner to a slight eminence, whore the whole boots 
{drce collected, and then attacked the English, already weaned with their 
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forced inarch, so vigorously, that they repulsed and drove them from the 

field in spite of their superior numbers. 

In the light Sir Henry Percy, unhorsed, was made prisoner by Lord 
Montgomery, and his brother Sir Ralph was desperately and morlaliy wounded. 
Froissart, a contemporary, whose account is carefully written, says that the 
English were pursued for five miles, losing, as prisoners and left dead on the 
field, 1H40 men, and more than 1000 being wounded ; while of the Scots about 

100 were slain, and 200 taken prisoners. 

The ground where the engagement look place is called the Battle Riggs, 
and a cross was set up where Douglas fell, which is erroneously called 
Percy’s Cross. 

The appellation of Chevy Chase must have attached from the traditional 
hoast of Earl Douglas, lhat the reason of his foray was to chase the deer 
on the English Cheviots, and it is curious that it should remain still the 
everyday schoolboy term for a running hunt. 

Roger Widdrington, the head of the house, seems to have been slain at 
this fight, from the following verse in the ballad of Chevy Cliase- 

“ For Wetharryngton my hsrtc is wo, 

That ever he slaym? shulti be; 

For when both hys lepgis wear hewjtie in to, 

Yei he knyled and fought on hys kne," 


p R E S T O N T O W L R {minor) 

A BOUT a mile S.E. from Ellingbam, near the E. coast, is a relic of a 
good specimen of the nld Border keep; it is spoken of in i 4 J 5 
the possession of Robert Haribottlc, who perhaps built it. He was much in 
favour with Henry 1 Y,, and in 1408 was made sheriff of Northumberland, and 
afterwards captain of Dunstanburgh. He managed l<> obtain rights over 
pieces of laud about Preston by leases, and married Isabel de Monhoueher, 
the widow of tlu- lord of Chillmgham. He died in (419, and his son Robert, 
1424, married Marge He, daughter of Sir Robert Ogle, whose lands of Newstcad 
were conveyed to him. The marriage contract contains an odd bargain, 
that Sir Robert should maintain his daughter for two years, keeping her still 
at home, and also support her husband and his servant (un vadlcl) and 
horses whenever lie came there; and the bride was to find her own attire. 
He is Sir Robert in 1439, and sheriff of the county. In 1499 Sir Ralph 
grants a lease of the tower, manor, and town of Preston to John Harbottle of 
Faltoden at in annual rent of j.8, 135. 4c!., and the place has a new timber 
roof found between them, thatched with " flaggs or strawe,” Sir Ralph 
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married Margaret, daughter of Sir Ralph Percy, who fell at Hut^lej 
Moor, and their granddaughter, Eleanor Harbottle, t ecame 1ic it <> - 

Thomas Percy, beheaded after the incurred ion of the I dgnmage of 
Grace She obtained Preston as coheir of her brother, and was the 
mother of Thomas, sevenjh Ear! of Northumberland, on whose attainder 

Preston fell to the Crown, In the Survey oJ i 57 ° lt lS to bt let ° 
Margaret Harbottle for ’j 5 - 4 d <* afterwards it passed into tie aim > 
of Armourer, and then to that of Craster; at present it belongs to Miss 

Baker CresswdL , , 

U is a narrow oblong building with square towers at the four corners 

The S. front alone remains, with the S,E. and S.W. corner turrets mu P " h ol 
H.Lir side walls. It is entered by a doorway cut through the S. front m the 
seventeenth century ! the turret rooms are vaulted and have fireplaces {Bates). 


PRUDHOE (Mr/) 

l^RUUHOE was erected by Odinel de Umfravilk during the first twenty 
J years of the reign of Henry II. The situation is well chosen, being at 
a considerable height above the river Tyne, flowing on its N. face, while it 
is defended ou the other sides by ditches. U lies about seven m.les W. 
of Newcastle. The founder of this family was called Robert cum iwha, 
who received after the Conquest a grant of the lordship of Redesdit t 
on the service "of defending it from enemies and wolves with that sw » 
Which King William had by his side when he entered Nor hnmberbn 
a „d m that district he possessed also the castle of Harbottle. 1'rm hoc Us le 
must have been built before 1.74, since in that year it was attacked \ 
King William the lion, whom it beat off after a three days siege, to be 

noticed later* , s 

Robert's son was Odinel de Umfraville, who was succeeded by another 

Odinel, who died in I1&3 ; then, after three generations, came Gilbert 0 *^ 
im >, called by Matthew Paris "the defender of the North and flower of 
chivalry." His son Gilbert succeeded, and bore Ins maternal grandfather’s 
tide of Earl of Angus ; he served Edward 1 . in all his wars, dying,01303, and 
was followed by his brother Robert, who died ,K Edward IL., eav “' g ™ 

only son, Gilbert, as third Earl of Angus; he married as second wife, Maud, 
heiress of Thomas, Lord Lacy. On their deaths without issue, rucllme passe 
under an entail to Henry Percy, 1st Earl of Northumberland, who u.< 
married Angus’s widow, and after his rebellion against Henry 1 \ , it was not 
recovered by the Petcys till 1+41- To return to UmftwiUe, Hit chronicler 
relates that Odinel, in building his castle, Said the people of the neighbourhood 
under sad evictions in order to complete it, which gives us an maglit mto the 
VOL. It, J 
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way in which the Norman borons obtained the requisite labour for their 
cattle-building- In his incursion of 117-b the Scottish ting first took Harbottle* 
and then Warkworth fell before him, when lie next invested Prudhoe* Dus 
castle was strong and was well defended, but Hoveden and three other 
chroniclers relate that Qdinel, fearing for the fate of Prudhoe, as the garrison 
was weak, determined to seek assistance, and for that end managed to lua\e 
ilie castle by night "mounted on a good brown bay horse* Spurring night 
and day, lie beat up his friends till he had gathered together 400 knights 
and their followers with their shining helmets; among them Ralph de Gian- 
vile f Barnard Balliol of Barnard Castle, and several Yorkshire barons. The 
laborious ride of this heavy armed cavalcade, and their march to Alnwick and 
their return to Newcastle, is told in the account of Alnwick* 1 hey found that 
the Scottish Lion had been repulsed at Prudhoe, and had gone back to attack 
Alnwick, where they captured him. This expedition, occasioned by L fmfraville 
on behalf of Prudhoe, and leading to so important a result, was a great feat 
of arms ; to perform a ride of 71 miles in heavy armour after the fatigue of a 
long previous march, to charge the enemy, and to wrest their king from 
the midst of so powerful a force, and carry him off a prisoner with them, 
shows the stuiT of which men, and also horses, of that day were composed. 
No harm was done by the Scots to Prudhoe Castle, but before leaving the 
place they are said to have "destroyed the corn-fields, ravaged the gardens, 
and even barked the apple-trees.” 

The castle walls, covering an area of about three acres, follow on the N 
the line of the slope Go feet above the river, and are flanked towards the west 
by two semicircular towers of fourteenth-century work. The entrance and 
gatehouse on the S, >ide with Its barrel vault are Norman ; the barbican 
in front was probably built by Gilbert, 3rd Earl of Angus, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. On the first floor of the gatehouse was a chapel, 
and as h was not large enough to contain the altar, a portion of Us E. end 
was built out on corbels to afford additional space, lighted by three small 
lancet windows* 

Within the walls are (he outer and inner courts, divided by a dwelling- 
house, rebuilt in the present century, the inner bailey containing a fine 
lofty Norman keep, of oblong shape, buttressed by corner turrets of flat 
relief, with the usual Norman apartments and divisions, a straight staircase in 
the thickness of the W. waif, and [mother spiral one in the N.E. corner. 
It was in a ruinous state (temp. Elizabeth)* 
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SEATON DELAVAL ( ttox-aciaienf) 

A SHORT distance to the SAV. of the ti rebate n wreck of the modem 
mansion of the DetovsU family lies the site of their ancient fortress, of 
which nothing whatever remains except the beautiful httle Norman chapel tlut 
belonged to it, and even this lias been partly destroyed 

The now extinct family of Delaval was one of the most ancient m England j 
Hamuli, second son of Guy de Laval of Maine, where their old castle st.ll 
exists, came over with Duke William, whose niece, Dionysk or Denise, Ins son 
Guy married. Father and son shared largely in the spoils of the Saxons, and 
their descendants kept the lands and manors granted to them, as wd 0* their 
estates in France, until the reign of John, when they lost them by rebellion. 

It is evident that they were established in Northumberland shortly after the 
Conquest in (he baronv of Delaval, constituted by William himself, and lie 1 
by two knights' fees in captit, connected with the defence of the new cast e; 
the first baron of whom there is record being Hubert de Laval or I)e 
temp, Rufus. The generations of the Pd avals run on with tolerable regularity 
to sons or brothers till the death of Sir Henry (12 Richard 11.), when the suc¬ 
cession was taken up by his sister Alice, the wife of John de \\ lutchester, am 
their son and grandson, which latter was in possession of Seaton or. 

At his death s.p. t his sister Elizabeth succeeded, being the wife of Sir John 
Harchester, knight, and she dying (* Edward IV.), settled the estate 0.1 a k.ns- 
mau, James Horsley. His mother was a Delaval of Newsham, and he came 111 
for all the estates, assuming the Delaval name. His grandson is thus written ol 
in a Survey of the Holders: “Sir John Delaval of Seaton, may serve the king 
with tiftv men ; he keepeth a good house, and is a true gentleman" He died in 
,562 and his posterity continued at Seaton in regular succession, one being 
knighted by James I. in 16.7, and at the Restoration the further honour of a 
baronetcy was conferred on Sir Ralph, who was member for the county during 
the entire reign of Charles IJ. Sir John, third and last baronet, died m 1729 
aged seventy-four, when his cousin, Admiral Delaval, became proprietor of 
Seaton, and being a wealthy man, proceeded to build here a stately palace from 
the designs of Sir John Vanbrugh. This sumptuous edifice was destroyed by 
a fire in 1K22, and being partially repaired, gives still some idea of the grandeur 

which excited so much admiration iu past years. 

The Chapel of Our Lady was attached to the old feudal fortress of Seaton, 
mid is a v-erv interesting relic of perfect Norman style, with its short 
columns and the zigzag mouldings of its semicircular arches; it is st.ll used 

for service. , , 

The Delaval baronetcy was revived in Sir John Hussey Delaval, who 

was raised to the peerage in 1786 as Lord Delaval. He obtained Ford 
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Castle from his brother, and almost entirely rebuilt the fabric,, and at his 
death in ittHH, at the ;Lge of eighty, he left Ford to a lady whom he had 
espoused three years before, and after her to his granddaughter, Lady Susan 
Carpenter, the wife of Henry, second Marquess of Waterford, in whose family 
it remains. 

The entailed estates passed to his brother Edward, who died in T&14, 
the last of his name, when they went to his nephew, Sir Jacob Astley, 
Bart,, whose son claimed and obtained the ancient barony of Hastings, 
and holds Seaton Ddae.il. 


S E WI N G S HI E L D S (mmuM) 


N the X. side of Tyne, near the wall at I louses teads, is .a place which 



represents the Roman station of Borcovicus, and is full of interesting 
remains. In die reign of Edward 1 - the lands belonged to William de Haultun, 
and in 1362 Robert de Ogle died seised of Sewm-sheles* Again* in 1407, Sir 
Robert 0 g 1 e r knight r gave this manor to William Thimilby p clerk, but is returned 
as the owner still in 1434; after him no mention is made of an owner until 
156H and again in 1663, when the property is reckoned among the estates of the 
Herons of Chipchase. In later years it vms included in the possessions of the 
Krringtuiis of High Warden. 

The Survey of 1542 speaks of this place sis 11 an old castle or fortress of 
Sewynge-sfjeales of James Heron of Chipchase, in great decay both in roof and 
floors, and hath great bounds of good ground either for corn or pasture ; both 
the same house and ground tie waste and unpunished at this present/ 1 Perhaps 
the reason of this neglect is to be found in the fact of the castle standing in 
the track of the Liddisdale and Tynedale thieves and moss-troopers, so that its 
inmates, like the pastoral folk duelling hereabout, were never safe from moles¬ 
tation and violence. 

Hodgson says that a square, low mass of ruins, overgrown with nettles, 
is all that remains of the building, which was possibly never more than a 
tower or peeL Its site is at the end of a long ridge h overlooked from the 
S, by the basaltic cl ids along which the Roman wall is built. There are 
traces of ditches about it f hut as these are on the N, side of the wall, 
they were probably made in later times sis security against marauding parties 
from the dales. 

j here is an ancient legend that beneath this lower is an enchanted cave 
in which lie King Arthur and Queen Guinevere and their court, all nest bound 
in sleep until some deliverer shall blow the horn at the entrance to the cave, 
and shall cut with a sword of stone the garter lying beside it_ And the tradition 
runs that a shepherd who once found his way in, saw the king and all of them 
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tying asleep. The garter he man aged to cut, but neglecting to blow the 
horn, the king awoke and cried out ; 

11 0 woe betide that evil day 

On which ibis hapless wight was born, 

Who drew tile sword, the garter cut. 

Hut never blew the bugle-horn." 

Whereupon the intruder was so dazed with fright that he fled away, nor could 
he ever again find the entrance to the magic cave. 'I here are other legends 
regarding Arthur and Guinevere associated with this locality, die reason of 
which connection it would be interesting to trace. 


S H O R T F L A T T O W E R (minor) 

T HIS edit ice was built by Robert de Raymes of Bulan by licence from 
Edward l, dated 1305, and resembles in many of its features the lower 
built by the same owner at Aydon. It is embattled, and the walls at the 
ground level arc seven feet thick. It belonged to a branch of the Fenwicks, 
after the Raymes, but its subsequent possessors are unrecorded. The tower 
is still inhabited, and is the property of Mr. E. J. Dent. 


SIMON BURN {minor) 

A BOUT half a mile N. from the church of this old town is the picturesque 
L miti of a stronghold of the Herons of Chi pc base Castle, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It stands on a hill, below which flows a stream, called from it 
Castle Burn, in a well-wooded locality. The account of this place as given 
in the MS. quoted by Ilodgson (vol. ii. part 3, p. 235, note) shows that it was 
an important post For controlling the Tynedale district, its garrison acting with 
others in the district and at Chipcbase, and it was here that the " be par or 
warden of Tynedale resided, with a force of fifty horsemen "aUwsues a this 
commandement." It says, “ Syraondbume ys a great! and strongly buylded 
toure standinge very defencybfe upon the coiner of an hyll, envyrowned 
upon thre q’ters thereof w* a depe stave hyll almost inaccessyble, so that 
a barmckyn wall of a raeane height sett upon the top pc of that hyll were 
defencyble enough.’ 1 Another sixteenth-century Survey reports : “At Sytoond- 
bume ys a stronge toure of foure house height of thinherytaunce of John 
Heron." 

Sir Charles Heron, Bart., sold the manor and demesnes to Robert Allgood, 
whose heirs possessed Simpnburn at the beginning of this century. Wallis, 
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' vll ° w:ti curate of iht! parish and wrote his Antiquities here, declares the fabric 
to have been pulled down by the country people in searching vainly, " like 
King John at Curb ridge," for reported hidden treasure. Part of the W, end 
W4* rebuilt in 17/16 in Wallis’s lime, "with two small turrets bartizans) at 
the angles/’ 


I A R S E J (rmw) 

T HIS strong fori at ice is situated on Tyne, four miles W. of Bellingham. 

One of the Scottish barons called to give service to the king in the 
liar on s' War was John Comyn of Badenach, Earl of Buchan, who received 
in 52 Henry III. a licence to fortify and crenellate his building of "Tyrsete' 1 
in I ynedale (12671. Il was his son, the Red Comyn, who was a competitor for 
the crown of Scotland, and who was stabbed by Robert Bruce in the Grey 
h-mrs' Church of Dumfries. The Comyn property went in the female line in 
iy Edward II., when this lordship came to the Struthbolgys, Earls of Athol, and 
Earl David, cir. 1375, left it and his other property to lies daughters Elizabeth 
and Philippa, who being committed to the wardship of Henry, l^yal Percy, |,e 
prudently married them to his two younger sons, when Target came by Hie elder 
girl to Sir Ihomas Percy, and became afterwards attached to the dukedom of 
North umberlatieL 

The castle was burnt in 1525 by TynedaJe marauders "at a tyme when 
Sir RauHe Fenwyke lay with a certain garrison in the tower at 'Jarseti hall for 
the reformacVm of certayne mysorders within the said counlrye of Tyndall." 

Tile Old tower, standing in a commanding situation, was built of the finest 
masonry, with walls 4 feet thick, and turrets at the corners, covering an acre of 
ground with ils buildings, and surrounded by a ditch ten yards broad and an 

outer wall. It Was destroyed at the beginning of this century for the sake of 
1 Is atones. 

The country story runs that there exists an underground passage cut between 
ht> place and D;dky Castle—a mile asunder—below the bed of the river and 
dim the noise is heard at midnight of carriages driving through this passage 
Which may be seen to emerge at Dailey, drawn by headless horses 
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"a horrid, gloomy dungeon the whole of it was built with stones taken from 
the wall, and in its turn the ruin has been robbed of its stone for other buildings. 

The castle, which until 1397 was practically in Scotland, was for many 
centuries the residence of an ancient Northumbrian family of the same name, 
and was built probably early in the fourteenth century, after a visit there 
of Edward i. iii 1306. The lirst mention of it occurs in 1369, and in 1386 
John de Thirl wall had it, his family having been established here already for 
a century at least This John had served with Edward III. In his expedition 
to Paris in 1360, in Gascony with the black Prince, and in Brittany with the 
Duke of Lancaster in 1378. In 1413 it belonged to Roland de Thirl wall, and 
in the Survey ci the marches in 1543 its owner was Robert Tliyrewail The 
castle was garrisoned by a Scottish force for the Parliament in 1645, but after 
the Restoration, John Thirlwall, the head of the family, left it to live at 
Newbiggin near Hexham. His granddaughter, the heiress of the family, married 
in 1738 -Matthew Swinburne of Capheaton, who sold the castle and manor of 
Thirlwall to the 4th Earl of Carlisle, with whose descendants the properly 
has remained. 

Not much is left of this the most westerly of Northumbrian fortresses; part 
of a rectangular oblong keep remains, with a tower on the E. in line with the 
S. wall, the E. wall of the building having fallen down in 1831. In this wall 
was the entrance, near its N. corner, where, in 1767, were still the remains of 
an iron gate, and inside this is a staircase, contrived in the thickness of the wall, 
leading into the lirst floor in the NAY. angle. In the basement is a small 
dungeon, and the walls seem to he 9 feet thick. A hill stream, called the Tipalt, 
flows past the castle on its way S. to the Tyne. 


TOSSON TO W E R {tttinor) 


N the S. of the Coquet, about a mile from the town of Rothbury, are the 



KJ remains of this building. In the middle of the fifteenth century it is 
spoken of a.s belonging to the Lords Ogle, and at that time " not in good repa- 
raciotis. M Mr. Bates says that the Ogles obtained lands here cir. 1330 by 
marriage with n daughter of Sir Robert Hepple p but that the tower is of later 
construction* It lists been a small peel measuring only 25 feet by 18 feet, 
having probably two stages above the basement* A stair was in the N.K. corner, 
but little remains now of the fabric except part of the X* and E. fronts, from 
which most of the ashlar facing has been abstracted. 
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T W I Z E L {Hon-txislent f 

^-plllS old Border stronghold, standing on a rocky cliff on the E. of the 
Till, is Lluis described by Leland : "At Twyslc, neie onto i e *0i pu-i 
nf Twede, there ys standings the walls of an old fortress* or caste!) rased anr 
caste downc by the King of Scott* in a warre * 1 " yores and more since. liS 
destruction was done by James IV. of Scotland when he started to harry 
Northumberland in support of Perkin Warbeck against Henry <> |L 

occasion of its razing is the first notice we find of the castle. The lands were 
held of the Milford barons in 1272-and in 1329 they belonged to Sir - \\ ilham 
Kiddell; on the failure of whose family they came to die Herons. Afterwards 
the manor belonged to the ancient family of the Selins {temp. Edward \ . *m 
Elizabeth), and aL the beginning of the present century was owned by ihc Blakes, 

also an old family of British extraction. 

The early fortress was never rebuilt, and the ruins now seen are those of a 

castle commenced to be built in 177° never finished. 


TYNEMOUTH {minor) 

T HE situation of the Priory' of Tynemouth, whose origin dates from the 
seventh century, was a very exposed one, on a promontory on the north 
bank of the Tyne, and its oft-repeated destruction by the Danes necessitated 
the fortification of its precincts for protection both landward and from the sea. 
Earl Tostig had a stronghold here shortly before the Norman Conquest, 
probably a stockaded one of limber; but between then and 1095 a stiong 
castle must have been erected, perhaps by the great Robert de Mowbray, since 
in that hitter year it sustained a violent siege for two months by the Red King. 

No grant of the castle is found after this event, and it is probable that being 
built on church ground, it vested in the prior and convent after fulling to the 
Crown by capture ; indeed, what was called a castle could have been little more 
than the defences of the priory—that is, a wall and ditch, with ramparts and a 
strong gatehouse. There never probably was a keep. 

The next heard of the castle is in 134b, after the battle, of Nevill’s Cross, 
when Sir Ralph Nevill of Raby, keeper of the marches, and no friend to the 
Church, proposed to send all (he Scottish prisoners for keeping to Tynemouth, 
a suggestion which was strenuously opposed by the churchmen, and petitioned 
against to the king. Again, in 1379, Richard Li. made a grant to enable the 
prior and monks to repair their fortifications, these being treated as a part of the 
priory • after which time there is scarcely any notice of the fortress till the reign 
of Henry VIII., after the suppression of the convent, when it is stated that the 
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defences bad been strengthened by the Crown i and in 1550 Tynemouth is 
mentioned as one of the kind's castles 111 the middle inarches. In Elizabeth s 
reign a garrison of sis gunners and a master-gunner were kept in the castle, 
a governor being always appointed. In Sir Henry Percy, ftlh Earl of 

Northumberland! and his sons held this appointment, with the castle, for life ; 
but Elizabeth, mistrusting them, and believing that they were in collusion with 
the Throgmorton plot concerning Mary Queen of Scots, sent and apprehended 
Percy, removing him to the Tower, where he was kept till his supposed murder 
in June 1585 (see Tower 0/ London)* White this carl was castellan he received 
the Earl of Bothwell as a prisoner in 1563-64, Camden wrote : "Tynemouth 
glories in a noble and strong castle, which, in the language of an old writer, 
is made inaccessible on the E. and N. side by a rock o\er the ocean , but on 
the other sides, on account of its lofty situation, is easily defended. 

In 1633 Charles 1 , rested at Tynemouth Castle on his way to visit Scotland, 
accompanied by a gallant train of nobles mid courtiers; but when civil war 
had become imminent in 1642, the Earl of Newcastle placed the castle in a 
slate of defence for the king, sending to it from Newcastle guns and stores, 
and placing a new fort at the river's mouth. 

Then, after the victory of Marston Moor, the Parliamentary forces came 
(1644), and besieged and captured the fortress, where they obtained a great 
store of arms and ammunition. 

Two years after, Sir Arthur Haslcrigg being governor, Iris deputy, Colonel 
Lilburne, with a Scottish garrison, declared for the king, whereupon Haslcrigg 
sent a force to capture the place, and to put to the sword all they found under 
arms. The castle was accordingly stormed and taken, and Li I bur lie's head 
was struck off and placed on a pole. 

In 1660 Haslcrigg gave wav to General Monk, and about this time various 
repairs arid works were undertaken 011 account of the war with Holla si d t 
when, to lessen expenses, the lead and roofing and the buildings of the priory 
were Laid hands on and adapted. 

Thenceforward, however, the castle was ncgkcted t and it was not till 1783 
that the buildings Were again made serviceable for holding stores and a garrison, 
and some of the present disfiguring construct ions were put up. 

The old castle gatehouse is the entry to the priory ruins; it was a strong 
one, provided with three gates, the second having a portcullis ; in front was 
a ditch, with a drawbridge of entry* Little is left of the old works, the whole 
place having been modernised into an ordinary barrack ; hut beneath r in the 
rock, are known to exist many chambers and passages, which afforded secret 
access to the convent from the river and haven. 
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W A KK (minm) 

T HE pariah of Crtrham occupies the extreme NAV. comer of the border of 
Northumberland, and at a point two miles from this corner, where the 
Tweed begins to form the march between England and Scotland, on a high 
bank fio feel above the river, stood Hie castle of Werk or Wark. Here, in the 
lime of Stephen, Walter Lespec of Hclmsley (?.v., Yorkshire), the great leader 
at the Battle of the Standard, founded the original fabric. This underwent a 
siege by the Scots temp. David who invaded Northumberland in 1136, in 
support of the Empress Maud, his niece, when this castle, defended by Lespcc's 
nephew, Jordan de Bussei, withstood him. David was supplied with all the 
machines necessary for battering the fortress, and remained three weeks 
before it; then he broke up, and leaving a sufficient force to mask it, marched 
to the Tyne, devastating the country with great barbarity. Stephen brought an 
army against him and crossed the Tweed, ravaging in his turn, whereupon the 
Scots returned to their own side, and Stephen also retired south. Finding 
the country again unprotected, David advanced inlo the counties of Durham 
and Yorkshire, which having devastated, he laid siege to the castle of Newham 
and look it. Then he returned again to Wark, but was compelled again to 
retire with great loss, revenging himself by destroying the English grain crops. 
Tile Battle of the Standard, however (sand August 1138), drove him back to 
his own dominions, but lie returned soon to Wark, to conduct the siege in 
person. All his attacks again failing, David sat down to reduce the place by 
famine, and the garrison in their extremity received an order from Lespec 
to yield up the fortress, which they gladly did, upon good terms, It was 
found that they had no more provisions left than one live horse and one 
salted. Then David caused the castle to be demolished {“fmtdtitts" #>,, to 
die ground). 

Stephen purchased the Scottish kings neutrality by ceding to him (he border 
countie-’ of Northumberland and Cumberland, but when Henry 11 , succeeded 
he resumed (Vie royal demesnes thus alienated, mid took possession of both 
counties in 1157, rebuilding Wark, This loss of territory rankled in the heart 
of the succeeding king, William the Lion, who preferred claims which Henry 
refused to recognise; whereon he invaded England in 1173, and appearing 
before Work, demanded its surrender. The captain, who was Robert tic 
Sfutcville, sheriff of the county, begged and obtained a respite of forty days, 
in order to consult his king, Henry 11 ., who was in Normandy; but he spent 
the time in strengthening his defences and preparing for a siege, and when 
William, who had been carrying a campaign into Cumberland, once more 
appeared, at Easter 1174, he found himself defied, and the castle so strong 
that all his efforts to break in foiled; and in a frenzy of wrath he was at 
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last obliged to leave the place. He was taken prisoner soon after at 

Alnwick {g.v,). . _ . 

After this Wark seems to have come, like Helmslcy, to Robert de \uos 
or Ross (*>,, " Eurstan,” who married a daughter of William the Eton}, by 
disposition of Henry HE. Edward !, came here for three days, after receiving 
at Norham the homage of Edward Baliol (i-d-)i a °d that same winter the 
owner of the castle, Robert de Roos, left Wark for Scotland, in order to follow 
a Scottish lady, Christiana de Mowbray, with whom he had fallen m love, and 
for whose sake he Joined the Scots army; whereon the English king took 
possession of Wark, though afterwards lie restored it to the brother of 
De Roos. 

In 1342 David It* led a raid into England as far as Newcastle, where, wmg 
repulsed, he came to Durham, which place be took and treated barbarously ; 
then, returning across the Border, Ins followers, with their train of rich spoils, 
passed in view of Wark Castle, and this was more than the garrison could endure 
passively. Edward- III. had given the fortress in 133.I lo William Montagu, 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury (see Nottingham), whose nephew was at tins Lime 
in charge or the castle, with the countess, Katherine de Grandson, who was 
esteemed one of the most beautiful women in England. Young Montagu, 
with Jiis men, fell on the rear of the Scuts force as it passed the Tweed 
and killing 200 of them, carried ofi into the castle t6o horses laden 
with their English spoils. This so exasperated King David that he at once 
laid close siege to the castle ; whereon the garrison, doubting their strength, 
managed to send word to the King of England at Alnwick of their con¬ 
dition, begging his assistance. Edward at once started in person to their 
relief, and at his approach the Scots retired over the Border. Great was the 
joy of the garrison, and on Edward's coming into Wark Castle, theu ^r.iti 
tude, as expressed by the beautiful countess, awoke m him an attachment 
which, as related by Froissart, was the commencement of the romance 
to which a few years after the famous Order of the Garter owed Us 

origin. , . . 

The Earl of Salisbury’s heir exchanged Wark for Other lands, and m 

2 Henrv IV. if was in the possession of the Greys of Heaton, a family »ow 
represented by Earl TankemUe of Chill ingham, who is its present owner. 

In 1419 the Scots took Wark, then in the custody of Robert Ogle, ant 
put its garrison to the sword ; but soon after ail English force came t uie, 
and some of them managed to creep up a large drain leading hum tie 
river to the kitchen of the castle, and made an entrance for their comrades, 
who in turn massacred the Scots. 

At the death of James II. before Roxburgh Castle, a party of Scuts again 
seized Wark, and so injured it that in 151* whtil Henry VIM. caused 
the defences of the Border to be put into repair, its condition was found 
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ruinous, and considerable stuns wens devoted to its rebuilding, as a post 
of importance; since in conjunction with Norton, and Berwick, -Inch 
fortresses could both be seen from the ramparts of Wark, it futmu 
efficient guard for the North Border. At this time it was possessed by 
Sir Edward Grey, from whom it came to his son Sir Ralph, whose son 
Sir William was created Lord Grey of Wark by James I. m 
Mary Grey, daughter and heir of Forde, Lord Grey and Earl of Taukervdte, 
in 1695 married Charles, 2nd Baron Ossulton, in whom the lankervillc title 

From a drawing of Wark Castle temp. Elizabeth, it appears that the 
enceinte was rectangular and oblong, surrounded by a high wall, the N. end 
abutting on the river bank, with a strong tower at the X.E. comer, dose to 
which on the E. face was the great gatehouse, which has now entirely 
disappeared. The enclosure was divided into the outer, or nether, and middle 
wards by a wall, the line of which is now shown by a hedge. The middle 
ward contained the Constable’s lodgings and domestic offices, and there was 
a postern in the W. face. The keep, which was octangular with a turret of 
the same form, stood in the SAW corner of an inner ward, protected by 
another wall or palisade. The structure is said to have been destroyed at 
the time of the Union, and little remains but the ramparts. Some foundations 
of the corner tower may be traced in a garden over the river bank. 


W A R K W O K T H [chi,/) 

T HE Coquet River, about a mile from where it loses its bright stream in 
ihe dark waters of the North Sea, forms a bend round a peninsula of 
somewhat elevated land, at the neck of which, overhanging the river on the 
west, Stands the castle of Warkworth. The waits are built in the trace of a 
triangle, the keep at the N. end overlooking the town being the apex, while the 
entrance and its towers and curtains form the base at the S., from each end of 
which the two straight side walls, with their flanking towers, run up to the keep. 
The whole area enclosed is an acre and a half. 

The lands of Warkworth, as far back as the eighth century, were the pro¬ 
perty of Lite Church of Lindisfarne, or the Holy Island of St. Cuthbert, and it 
is possible that owing to the visits of the ruthless Northmen to this const, or 
perhaps far anterior to these, the position on the peninsula was early selected 
for a defensible post, since we find the existing keep built upon an artificial 
mound which probably existed before the Norman Conquest. No mention 
occurs of this castle till the reign of Henry 11 ., when one Roger Fite-Richard, a 
valiant knight and Constable of N ewcastle-wpori -Tyne, became master of Wark- 
wortli, holding in capti? from the Crown : this was in 1158, when the oldest por- 
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tions of the castle may have been erected. Fita-RIchaid was grandson of 
Eustace I' itZ-John, Lord of Alnwick, and his grandson Robert obtained confirma¬ 
tion of the grant from King John, but had to pay 300 marks for it; and the king 
received as much more for giving him permission to many. The castle and lands 
weie lit Id for five generations, from father to son, without the possession of an v 
surname by this family, until 1299 f->8 Edward t.); but when John Fitz-Robert 
was summoned to Parliament lie assumed the name of his estate in Essex, 
namely, Clavering, the king, it is said, objecting to the iteration of “ Fitz." He 
died in 1332 without male issue, and his northern estates passed to the Pcreys 
under an existing sell Lenient. 

Warkworth remained with this family until the forfeiture of Henry, 4th lord 
and 1st Earl of Northumberland, in 1403. This great noble was the most 
remarkable man of his age ; inheriting a mighty name from his father and grand¬ 
father, he was one of the chief men of Richard ll.’s court, being Marshal and 
Constable of England, Guardian of the Welsh Marches, Governor of Calais, and 
Lord of the Isle of M411; but lie deserted that king when I^olinghroke aspired 
to the throne, and was the liral to support him on his landing at Raven spur. 
The attachment, however, was brief, and both the earl and his son Hotspur, 
estranged by Henry's meanness and impecuniosity, before the lapse of two 
years were in rebellion against him. The earl kepi away from Shrewsbury, 
where his son was slain, bul afterwards made cause with Archbishop Scrope and 
Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, in their plot against Henry, When the king 
came northwards with an army (1405) Northumberland Lied to Berwick, and 
thence into Scotland, and in 1407 was killed in an engagement at Bnunham 
Moor in Yorkshire. The king took Berwick after a siege, and then proceeded 
to make himself master of the Percy castles. Pmdhoe fell at once, and Henry 
proceeded to Warkworth, where its captain declared he would hold the castle 
for the earl, but on cannon being brought to bear on the walls, Lite same effect 
was produced as had moved the garrison of Berwick, and after the seventh 
shot the castle was yielded up. Henry gave Warkworth in his third son John, 
afterwards Duke of Bedford, together with Prudhoe, Alnwick, and Langley; 
they were restored to the grandson of the first earl, Henry, son of Hotspur, 
together with the dignities of the house, by Henry V,, in 1416. Warkworth 
was well garrisoned for Lancaster after the battle of Tow ton in i_j/u ; then 
Edward JV. granted it to his brother George, Duke of Clarence, but on his 
rebellion resumed possession in 1470. Shakespeare places three of the scenes 
in Henry IV. at this castle, and with all propriety, since Warkworth was 
the favourite abode of those who possessed it, and two of the Percy lords 
died there. 

Henry, 9 th Earl of Northumberland, was confined in the Tower of Tendon 
for complicity iu (he Gunpowder Plot, and died there in ; and during these 
troubles Warkworth was dismantled, both lead and timber from it being sold. 
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The ruin was completed by the widow of Jocelyn, the eleventh earl, who gave 
away the materials of the castle. 

A Urge part of the ouler walls is of the twelfth century, but the keep was 
built at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century upon 
the ancient mound- This is a structure of unusual form-—a square central block, 
with large projecting towers on each face, which give a sort of cruciform shape 
to U (good details of it are given by Parker). It is of the Perpendicular period 
(1435-1440), and is described in the minute survey of 1538 as 11 a marvellous 
proper dungeon of viiij towyres all joined in one house together/' The masonry 


is admirable throughout, 
and the fact that it is 
possible to assign on 
internal evidence the 
exact original use of 
nearly every apartment 
in this complicated pile, 
enables us to realise the 
exigencies and the d\s- 
comforts of mediaeval 
life. Surmounting the 
top is a lofty watch- 
tower, commanding wide 
prospects over sea arid 
land. The Lion Tower 
was built or remodelled 
by Henry, 4th Earl of 
North u m her 1 and (1471 
1489), as shown by the 
badges over the door. On 
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the W. sir river side were the principal apartments of the ulder castle, the hall, 
the kitchen, and the chapel; and on the K. side are two mural towers in their 
original state, as also are the postern, and some other portions. Tile gatehouse 
is grant! and severe; the entrance deeply recessed between two half-octagon 
buttressed towers, with deep machicolations over. There are no original 
windows, and no traces now exist of the drawbridge across the ditch which 
remained in 1567. The S.W. tower is called Crayfargus in the Survey, built pro¬ 
bably in 1*00 ; its W, side has fallen. Much interest must attach to this part of 
the castle, since it was probably here that the two first Percy lords lived and 
died. Of late years repairs have been effected ; a portion has been re-roofed, 
and renovations have been carried out, but without much impairing the features 
of the old fabric. 
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W 1 1 I T T ON TOWER (minor) 


T HIS indent hold stands' cm the S, side of tlie Coquet, opposite to 
Rothbury, and is built on the* slope of the hill, so that its N. wall is 
founded some 20 feet below ihe level of the S, wall. It seeoas to have been 
the parsonage of Rothbury, built bv sonje warlike priest of that parish in 
the fourteenth century, being entered in the list of county strongholds in 
1415 as Ihu possession of the rector of the town. Additions made by rectors 
in ihe last century were since extended into "a modern Tudor mansion/’ the 
ancient tower forming the corner of the double range. 

The basement chamber, with its vaulted roof, i.s entered by two pointed 
doors and a passage between, the roof being a barrel vault of stone; and 




in the floor of It is the well. 

A newel stair in the S.E 
leads to the upper lloo; 
the hrst stage, ihe only means 
of communication between 
this and the basement having 
been by a man-hole in the 
vaulted floor. The dwelling- 
room of this first stage is 
now lighted by a targe S. 
window. 

The second stage has been 

divided into bedrooms, and there is a large window recess which held 
formerly a small oratory, and has a piscina. Here was the dwelling of the 
mediaval rectors. Above is found little to remark ; there is a plain modem 
parapet, with raised crencilattons at the three outer angles. 


WillTTOM TOWER 


W i D D R I N G T O N (»f>n-existmt) 

T HE original castle was the scat of one of the most ancient and worthy 
families in the North, and stood on an eminence near the sea, about 
nine miles N.E, of Morpeth. 

The Widdriugtons are believed to have existed here since the time of 
Henry lb, and they held the manor in the first year of Edward lib, in whose 
reign one of them, Sir Roger, was High Sheriff of the comity, as were his 
son and others of his descendants in successive reigns. The bravery of one 
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of the family, temp. Richard II, is recorded in the ballads on the battle of 
Otterbum (see Otterhirn), 

Gerard de Widdrington obtained a licence from King Edward I, to 
crenel late his house, which is doubtless the date of the building that has 
passed away. Sir John Widdrington was sheriff in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, and Elizabeth - ami the widow of Str Henry married Sir Robert 
Carey, Lord Warden of the Middle Marches, afterwards created Earl of 
Monmouth, who lived here, nnd carried the news of Queen Elizabeth's death 
to James VI. at Edinburgh. This castle was thereafter chosen by James as 
a resting-place on his progress south to assume the English crown. He 
spent part of the day at a deer hunt, which his soul loved, and stayed Ilm 
night here. Sir William represented (he county in Parliament in Charles l.'s 
time, and was among the first to raise troops at his mvn expense to defend 
the king, who created him Baron Widdrington of Blankney in 1643. After 
Marston Moor he retired abroad with his friend and general, the Marquis of 
Newcastle and others, and his estate was sequestrated by Parliament. He 
was slain by a Parliamentary troop, which surprised a force which he had 
joined on its way to Worcester Field. Lord Clarendon bears witness to 
Ins worth and services, and says lie was “one of the goodliest persons of 
that age, being near the head higher than most tall men, and a gentleman 
of the t>cst and most ancient extraction of the county." 

As a good family supporter of the Stuarts, his grandson William, fourth lord, 
joined the Karl of Mar’s rising in 1713 against King George, with Lord Derwent- 
water, lus brother being aide-de-camp to “General" Forster. Lord Widdrington 
being taken at Preston, was pardoned, but his estates were confiscated and 
sold first to a building company, and then to Sir George Revel, whose daughter 
brought the estate in marriage to Sir George Warren. This castle meantime 
fell into decay, and towards the end of the last century was destroyed by 
Sir George Warren, who built a grand pseudo-Gothic edifice, which was 
speedily consumed by lire, and a second building raised in its place was 
also burned in 1862 ; a single octagon tower being all that was left of it. The 
ancient building of the Widdringtons was a massive pile, and, as shown in the 
drawing of 1728 L>y S. and X, Buck, consisted of the original square tower, 
like that of Bel say, with doubly machicolated bartizans overhanging each of 
its angles, supported by a smaller tower at the side, and connected with this 
by the entrance portion of the house; there being outer wings on each flank 
for the offices, and a stone wall defending a square area in front. 
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WILLI MOTES W 1 C K {minor) 

T HIS ancient seat ol the Ridley family is in a fine position on the right 
hank of the Tyne, midway between HaJtwhistle and Harden Mill, Bruce 
(Rowiin f Vail) gives it as the birthplace of Nicholas Ridley, the Oxford Martyr. 
That prelate, however, was first-cousin of the owner of this stronghold, to whom 
his last letter was written, his father being Christopher, third son of Nicholas 
Ridley of Willimoteswick, and he was born at the neighbouring house of 
Unthank, which still retains the “ Bishop’s Room.” There was a family of this 
name temp. Henry II., and in 1279 the place is held by Nicholas de Rydeley, 
In 14H4 Nicholas Ridley was one of the commissioners for completing the truce 
with Scotland, and was probably grandfather of the bishop. In 1620 the heir 
had run through the property; he was married to a daughter of Sir Richard 
Musgrave of Norton, anil before the Civil War this place had been sold to the 
Nevills of Che vet, Yorkshire, who sold it to the Blacketts, and it is now the 
property of Sir Edward Blackett of Matfen, Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of 
London, the prelate and martyr of Mary’s reign, was born at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In 1545 he was joined by Crunmer in rejecting the doctrine 
of transuhstantiation, and he made an enemy of the Princess Mary during her 
brother’s reign ; he then espoused the Protestant cause of Lady Jane Grey, and 
was at once com 111 it led to the Tower, whence he was conveyed to Oxford, and 
there condemned to death for heresy. On October 15, 1555 > "suffered the 
cruellest death with the greatest courage,' 1 in company with Bishop Latimer 
At Willimoleswick there is a courtyard entered through a late gatehouse in 
the N.E. angle; on the left the yard is formed by a range of old stables and 
byres, with the manor-house on the S. front, and at the E, end is a very early 
building standing between two narrow towers. The entrance in the gatehouse 
lias two doorways, one to the basement chamber, and the other to the battle¬ 
ments. The first floor is low, and there are two rooms on the second floor. 
The old manor-house lias been much altercel and injured ; it has still a great 
fireplace and a Gothic doorway. Bates says that the two lowers taper upwards, 
and are relics of the defensive architecture of Northumberland. 


WOOLER {minor) 

O N a round hill are the remains of a tower belonging, with the manor, 
to the very ancient family of Muschamps, which has long been extinct. 
The barony was given by Henry I. to Robert de Mu sc I lamp, and included 
a wide tract of country—Be I ford, Eta I, Ford, Brankston, b enton, Elswiek, 
and others were members of it, and were held in capita by the service of 
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four knights' fees. The Robert de Muschamp letup. Henry 111 . was counted 
the mightiest baron in the north of England, but Ibe fortress of Wooler must 
even then have been an otd one, as in 1254 it is returned as of no value. The 
son of this baron, also Robert, left three daughters, coheirs, whereby the great 
estate was divided up, and Wooler must have come in some way later to the 
Percys, since in 41 Edward 111 . Joan, the widow of Earl Henry, has it in 
dower. Afterwards it passed through the families of He veil, Sc rope, Darcy, 
and Percy again, from the last of whom it came to the Greys of ChiJUngham : 
it is now the property of Lord Tankerville. 

The forlalice must have been rebuilt after the time of Henry HI. and again 
fallen to decay, since the Survey of 1541 speaks of it as a little lower of which 
one half had fallen down for want of repairs, that very year, and recommends 
its immediate repair, as being “a lrierveluus convergent place for the defence 
of the Country® thereabout®, " ns it lay in the usual track of the Scuts raiders 
when invading the realm. It was still decayed in 15&4* I here is but little left 
now of the wails, which were very thick and strong, and apparently as old as 
the Muschamps' time. 


B E R W l C K-O N T W FED {mn-existcni) 

HIS town of ancient Bernicia, of importance since the time of Agiieola, 



stands on the north of the Tweed, on a high promontory of land. 1 he 


river (lowed originally on two sides of the town, around which a broad water- 
defence was formed, surrounding it completely, while the castle stood on 
a [ofty hill in the N.W., overlooking the town, about 400 yards from the 
Border bridge. At the beginning of the twelfth century Berwick belonged to 
Scotland, and was not a place of consequence, Bambo rough being so near. 
It possessed, however, some sort of fortress from the time of the Saxons, who 
fortified the hill with a ditch and ramparts, these being added to by the Danes, 
and doubtless also by the Normans, although no record exists on the subject. 
When William the Lion was taken prisoner at Alnwick, in order to regain his 
freedom he gave up Berwick to Henry 11 ., to whom the Norman castle is 
due. For, although Henry was a destroyer of the smaller castles of his 
barons, he built several of our finest fortresses, such its the keeps of Newcastle 
and Dover, this one at Berwick being intended to command the bridge be¬ 
tween England and Scotland. The importance of Berwick Was seen as soon 
as Henry had recovered the northern provinces from Malcolm, the young 
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King or Scots, for then the Tweed became the boundary between the two 
peoples. In 1177 Geoffrey de X evil I of Roby was made keeper of the castle 
of Berwick; and in 1204 we find King John, who coveted Berwick Castle, 
throwing up, as a step towards its acquisition, a fortification opposite to it 
at Tweed mouth, but this work was twice hindered by William the Lion, who 
finally razed it to the ground. In 1214 the barons of Northumberland and 
Yorkshire had recourse, for protection against their furious king, to Alexander, 
the young King of Scotland, who had recently succeeded Ins mighty father, 
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and to create a diversion, the castle of Norham was besieged. Tins attempt, 
though a failure, had the effect of drawing the English king northward at once, 
ira acctnsns, destroying and burning the barons' houses and towns, amongst 
which were Morpeth, Alnwick, Melford, Wark, and Roxburgh, after which he 
retired before the forces of Alexander II. The town and castle of Bcrwic 
were, however, taken, and great cruelties perpetrated on the unhappy towns¬ 
people. This town, too, was burnt, the king himself setting fire with his own 

hand to the house in which he had lodged. 

In 1291, and again in the following year, Edward I., after his royal progress 
into Scotland, held a great council of the English and Scottish laity and clerics 
in the chapel of Berwick Castle, in order to settle the rival claims of Bruce and 
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tJaliol to the Scottish throne. The disputed succession was settled at the Iasi 
meeting on November so, 1292, when, in presence of a vast assemblage m the 
hall of the castle, John Baliol was declared " the illustrious King of Scotland. 

In 1296, while marching against the Scots who had thrown off their allegiance 
to him, King Edward came again to Berwick and encamped by HaJidon Hill 
(u mile to the NAY.), whence he proceeded to assault and take the town, which 
was almost undefended, slaughtering the inhabitants and fighting men to the 
number of Hooo. The castle was surrendered, and the king slept in it the same 
night. He remained here fifteen days, meantime improving iho defences by 
causing a ditch to be cut across from the sea to the Tweed, 8o feet broad and 
4 o feet deep, the traces of which can still be made out. Edward received the 
submission of John Batiol at Brechin, and after invading the country as far 
north as Elgin in Moray, returned to Berwick, where he held an English 
parliament- He then retired south, leaving John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
Guardian of Scotland. In 1297 the army under Sir William Wallace retook 
the town of Berwick, but the castle was too strong to lie reduced, being further 
relieved by Earl Warenne in the following year. The next year Edward came 
again to Berwick on his way to carry war into Scotland, and spent Christinas 
in the castle. Of this king's unfeeling cruelty in Ids testy old age, we have 
instances when he sought to wreak vengeance on women as well as on men, 
for the queen of Robert Bruce was imprisoned by him, and the Countess of 
Buchan, who in the absence of her brother, the Earl of bife, had performed 
his hereditary office and placed the crown of Scotland on the head of Bruce, 
was condemned by Edward to be shut up in a wooden cage in one of the 
towers of Berwick Castle, there to be exhibited as a reproach to ail passers-by, 
a sentence which was actually carried out. 

King Edward II. entered Scotland in 1310 with a large army, and coining 
to Berwick, stayed there with Queen Isnliclla Ihrough the winter, and during 
the greater part of the year 1311. Here also he collected together his army 
in 1314 on the march to Bannockburn, when his force mustered 40,000 horse 
and 32,000 archers, and to Berwick he again relumed after that crushing 
defeat Berwick was betrayed in 1318 to the Scots army, which after a siege 
of six days took the castle : King Robert Bruce then came and took up his 
residence therein, holding his court also in the castle. On quitting Berwick, 
the Bruce left it in the keeping of his son-in-law, young Sir Walter Stewart, 
who the nest year defended the town iti the severest siege it had ever 
experienced, For the English army under King Edw;ird himself besieged 
both town and castle with all the warlike appliances of the age, and only 
retreated at last when, on the Earl of Lancaster leaving the camp and retiring 
with all his men, Edward raised the siege and concluded a truce with the 
Scottish king. In 1332, the truce which had been marie in 1328 between 
England and Scotland on the marriage of "Makepeace" Joan, youngest 
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daughter of the murdered Edward II., with David, son and heir of Robert 
Bruce, was broken by the English nobles, who prevailed on their young king, 
Edward HI., to take up arms against bis brolher-tn-law, for the Scottish king 
had refused either to pay homage or to deliver up Berwick, A great expedition 
was undertaken, and in April iJ33 Edward 111. appeared with a vast host at 
Tweed mouth, overlooking Berwick. The strength of this latter place seemed 
so great, that a formal investment of both castle and town was entered upon, 
in order to reduce the place by famine. Edward remained a month before 
Berwick, when he left the siege and proceeded to Edinburgh, and as far 
as Scone and Dundee, ravaging the country, and finally returning to 
Berwick. The following episode connected with this siege of Berwick is 
related by the historians Boece and Buchanan, on the Scottish side. I wo 
sons of Sir Alexander Seton, commanding in the town, had been taken 
prisoners by the English in a skirmish, and were retained as hostages on 
the strength of a trace entered into by the opposing forces, which stipulated 
that, if not relieved by the Scots army during the truce, both town and 
castle should be surrendered to the English. The Scots army, however, 
under Douglas, passed by to besiege Bainborough, where Queen Philippa 
was dwelling for safety, and tlm prescribed time expired without Berwick 
being either relieved or given up. Thereupon Edward, it is related caused 
the two sons of Seton, as hostages, to be hung on a gallows erected on the 
opposite side of the river Tweed, in sight of the garrison and of the “agonised 
father," The place of execution is still called “ Hang-a-dyke Nook," and two 
skulls are there shown as testimony of the deed. But in favour of Kmg 
Edward it is aflirmed that Seton was not governor of Berwick at that time, 
nor were hi, sons hostages; nevertheless it is possible that Edward did hang 
two prisoners to enforce the surrender of the place. The capitulation, in 
fact, was signed on the i S th or 16th of July, Sir William Keith, and Dunbar, 
Earl of March, b«mg governors of the town and castle respectively. Two 
days after this event (July i8th) Lord Douglas and his large army crossed the 
Tweed and gave battle to Edward, who took up a position on Halidon Hill, 
which lies a mile to the N.W of Berwick. The Scottish army was utterly 
defeated, and numbers of their nobles were slain ; the town and castle of 
Berwick were ceded to Edward, who rested his army there for twelve flays, 
returning thence to England. The English king now assisted Edward Uahol 
to recover the throne of his father, on condition of his remaining a vassal of 
the British crown, receiving Baliol's homage and fealty as such m Henry libs 
hall of the fortress of Newcastle. Baliol was then granted the castle, town, 
and county of Berwick, together with Edinburgh, Dumfries, and oilier terri¬ 
tory, to the great resentment of the Scots. In 133S King Edward came with 
an army to assist his vassal Baliol at Berwick, whither he had retired, and 
he nest year further granted him a subsidy of live marks per day towards 
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Ilia expenses. Edward was again »* Berwick for a few days in ' 337 - * intl ™ 
1141 passed through on his way to Invade Scotland with an army of 40,000 
foot and 6000 lances, to assist at the siege of Stirling. After the truce which 
then followed he returned to Berwick to upend Easter, antl hold a magnificent 
tournament in the castle courtyard, at which two Scottish knights aml oiH’ -.n:,- 
lishman, Sir James Twyford, were killed. Again, in February 1343* t > wnf 
returning from France, summoned al! his forces to meet uni at crwic m 
order to take vengeance 0.1 the Scots for their infringements of the truce. 

|„ , M f, occurred tlic battle of NeviLt’s Cross, resulting m the captivity of the 
Scottish king, and followed hy another truce which lasted until 1355 * 

At the termination of this period, which had been more than once disturbed 
bv attempts at recapture, and by reprisals, in which many men were slam, 
the Scots formed a plan for the recovery of Berwick. That year {1355 , the 
liarls of Angus and March, collecting a number of ships, well manned and 
armed, came to the month of the Tweed on a dark night, and disembarked 
:i strong force on the N. side of the river ■ then approaching the town they 
scaled the walls and overpowered the English garrison in it, killing t le 
governor, Sir Alexander Ogle, and two other knights, The defenders then 
took refuge in the castle, which the Scots in vain attempted to capture. 
It is a proof of the vast importance attached at this time to the possession of 
Berwick that King Edward, who was in France, on learning its loss, returned 
to England with all speed, and resting only three days in London, came on 
to Newcastle, where he hud summoned the whole force of the county to meet 
him, and arrived before Berwick on January 14, 1356, his navy, according 
to his invariable tactics, meeting him in the 1 'weed. Edward at once threw 
himself into the castle, which still held out, whereon, the Scottish story says, 
the garrison abandoned the town, and returned into their own country, after 
drain lying tl it watts. Ei ngUsh hi story, however, relates that t he king prepared 
to undermine the town walls with the aid of skilful F orest-of -1 >ean miners, 
under Sir Walter Mutiny, while his army was to assault it on the far side, and 
that seeing resistance hopeless, the townsfolk yielded the place. 

In 1378, when both Edward 111 . and King David were dead, and during 
the continuance of a truce, seven filibustering Scottish Borderers, under 
one Alexander Ramsay, surprised and actually captured Berwick Castle ; 
coming at night, they managed to cross the ditch, which was dry, and to 
scale I he wall with a ladder, thus entering die castle without opposition. 
Then they went to the quarters of the governor, Sir Robert Boynton, and 
began to batter tin door of his room with axes. Boynton awaking, thought 
this an attack by his own men, with whom he had lately quarrelled, and 
opening a window looking on the ditch, made a fatal teap out, breaking his 
neck. The sleeping guard, few in number, were then overpowered by the 
Scots, but not before their cries had warned the townspeople of what had 
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occurred, and they at once cut off the communication between the town 
and castle, and sent a messenger to Alnwick to apprise Karl Percy of what 
had happened. He, as Warden of the Marches, without delay called up 
a large force from Newcastle, with the Lords Nevill, Lucy, Ballasts, Stattord, 
and others to meet him at Berwick, whither he marched at once with his 
own men. Meanwhile the crew within, now increased to forty-eight in 
(lumber, defended the fortress, and returned a defiant answer to the summons 
of Percy, who at the head of a force of 7000 archers and 3000 men-at-arms 
attacked the castle both by 
mining and by assault. J his 
siege was prolonged for eight 
days without any result, but 
on the ninth the English 
troops, with ladders at dif¬ 
ferent points, entered and took 
the place, putting to the 
sword all whom they found. 

At Ibis siege we hear of the 
gallant behaviour of the carl's 
son Henry, known afterwards 
as Harry Hotspur, then a 
mere lad {Froissart, i. 5 - 0 )- 

Again, in (384, this bone 
of contention between thu 
two kingdoms changed bands, 
being betrayed to the Scots 
for a bribe by the deputy of 
Earl Percy, who was himself 
charged with treason: but, 
being at the time on the 
Northern Marches, he at once 
proceeded to retake Berwick 
tor the king, and, partly aided by a bribe of 2000 marks, succeeded in recover¬ 
ing possession of the castle, and was reinstated by Richard. 

Then followed the change of kings, the revolt of Northumberland and 
bis son, and the death of Hotspur at the battle of Shrewsbury (1403), after 
which defeat Percy with his friends look shelter within Berwick Castle, and 
there awaited the rising in Yorkshire of Sc rope and the Earl Marshal with 
the Archbishop of York. When this bad been cleverly, it treacherously, 
quelled by Nevill, Earl of Westmorland (see Brtmcepeih and Raly, Durham), 
King Henry, gathering a large army of 37,000 men, at Newcastle, marched 
forthwith against Earl Percy, who, unable to resist such a force, fled into 
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Scotland, lilting with him the son of Hotspur (afterwards the second earl), 
and leaving the defence of Berwick to Sir William Greystock. 

When Henry IV. appeared before Berwick town on July 9, 1405, at the 
head of Hi is army, the walls of l lie place were in a very bad state, crumbling 
to pieces at some points for a length of 200 to 30a yards, and at other places 
being in actmd ruin. We learn that the castle had so fallen into the power 
of the town that, if opposed to each other, the castle could not hurt the 
town, though the town might greatly injure the castle. The town wall was 
tit this time nearly two miles (3105 yards) in circumference, being 3 feet 
4 inches in thickness. On the S.W, side it was connected with l'weedmouth 
by a limber bridge, the river forming a defence on this side. There were no 
towers on this division of the walls, but on the N. and E. rose at intervals 
of 1 10 yards small towers, the outer walls of which were 4 feet 8 inches thick, 
strengthened with timber and counter-forts. The towers of the wall, 14 feet to 
60 fuel in height, were known as the Percy, the Broadslair Head, the Murderer, 
the Middle Tower, the Ked Tower, the Conduii, Windmill, Black watch House, 
PLommer's Towers, and others. To the E., on the sea side and the Ness, there 
were other bulwarks and earthworks among the pools and moats On the low- 
lying lands. On the \V., about 50 yards from the Percy Tower, stood the keep 
or dungeon of the castle, which had been strengthened by Edward 1 . a hundred 
years previously. It was approached from the town by a drawbridge, and was 
surrounded by a wall with towers like those of the town. From the S.W. 
angle, a wall 04 yards long—called the White \\ all —mu down to tile I weed, 
ending in a tower at the river's brink. At the X.W, corner was a moat with a 
postern strengthened by a barmkin, or apron, of stone. 

Henry IV. had no great difficulty in entering the town, and he at once 
passed through it to attack the castle. Then, as stated by some writers 
(including Speed), heavy guns or cannon were for the first time used in 
England, and the elTecl of this trial of artillery against the Castle of Berwick 
was the belief in men's minds that no wall could withstand the lire of 
such guns. 

This fire was directed against the S. front of the eristic wall, until a breach 
was effected 40 yards in width near an iron gate known as “ the postern entry 
behind the court." At last a stone shot was sent through au iron grating 
into the Constable Tower, killing a man who was mounting the stair. Then 
the garrison, demoralised no doubt by the novel force employed, lost heart 
and surrendered the fortress, whereupon the royal troops took possession, and 
many of the defenders were hung by them at their entry.* 

The next record of Berwick is when, after their terrible defeat at Towton 

■ Henry JV. h at ibc siege of Berwick Castle, caused a |JMe of Arlllkrie to be plained against of 
ibe Towcr», and al thr firat shell ffverlhiuirini; patt Ibereur, I hey within wm J )&1 IQ hitch few ihai they 
filftplie ycciiLeil thentAclYes FF [/A'/tnsAtJ, a. 530)1 
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iii April 1461, Hemy VI, and his queen and son, with several nobles, fled thither 
cm their way to take refuge in Scotland 1 and then it was that, with a view to 
attaching that kingdom to the interest of the Red Rose, King Henry surrendered 
Berwick to the King of Scots, after It had been held by England^ with a few 
interruptions, for 128 years* 

King James 111 , executed many repairs in die castle, and furnished it with 
artillery, appointing a garrison of 500 men between it and the town* 

In July 1482 Edward IV + sent Richard, Duke of Glo'stcr, with the Earl of 
Northumberland and the Duke of Albany, into Scotland with an army 22,500 
strong. The force was marshalled at Alnwick, and marched to Edinburgh, 
where, in the absence of King James, a truce was concluded with England, of 
which the chief article was the restitution of Berwick Castle and town to the 
English Crown, and on August 24th Lord Hales, the governor, who had 
hitherto bravely defended the place* finally surrendered it to the English. 

in (502 the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VIl- f came to Berwick, 
on the way to her nuptials with James IV,, and was received in the castle 
during two days, her escort* according to Leland, being formed of from 1800 
to 2000 knights; in a truce between the two kings at this time Berwick is 
recognised as a neutral point between the two realms. 

A new fort built in (552 was for the defence of the town, but the 
work seems to have been cleared away in 1559, when alterations were made* 
the defences in this part of the country' set in order, and the fortifications 
strengthened* 

In 1603 King James, who had passed through Berwick on his way to take 
possession of the English throne, and had visited the castle, reduced the 
garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle, no need existing for a state of war to be 
kept up thenceforward on the borders of the two united kingdoms. 

Strype tells us that the castle of Berwick was in complete repair in the 
reign of Elizabeth, that it had “ mounts, rapiers, flankers, welt replenished 
with great ordnance, and fair houses therein ; the walls and gates made 
beautiful with pictures of stone, the work curious and delicate/' But during 

the reign of Charles L it seems to have been sold to the Earl of Suffolk, 

and from him to have been afterwards purchased by the Town Corporation 
for £j2o, at which time the place is reported sis “much dilapidated"; and 

naturally so, for the Parliament in Cromwell's time had, in the usual way, 

stripped and sold the lead and the limber, and had built the church of Berwick 
with materials from the castle* In the time of Charles II. the remains were 
sold for £ 100* 

Dr* Fuller's history (1799) says, as to the place in his time, that few of 
its buildings then remained: “Scattered fragments of them, and confused 
heaps of stone are everywhere to be seen/* At the northern extremity of the 
town, some 400 yards from the castle, he speaks of the ancient Bell Tower, a 
VOL* II. 3 K 
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pentagonal work, four storeys high. In which a bell m nmg to give notice of an 
enemy's approach, giving as many strokes as there appeared ships or horsemen 
Being placed on high ground, it commanded a wide range of an an , 
and there was a covered way from it to the castle by the town ditch, *1 - 

old relic fortunately still remains on its hi IK . , 

The final destruction was wrought in 1845, when the works of the ai\\.i r 
froro Berwick to Edinburgh, and of Stephenson’s Border Bridge, were earned 
out. The ground for the station and the termination of tins great bridge was 
Chosen on the summit of the Castle Hill; and then all the Ancient buildings 
which interfered with the levelling and the formation of the castle courtyard 
into a railway station were destroyed, the walls being thrown into the i c 1. 
The little that was left we still see near the station, and on the slope to the river 

and by the river bank. , 

An early map, which Sheldon gives, shows the castle standing on its hill at 

the W, of the town, separated from it by King Edward’s great ditch which carric 
the river water into the broad moat surrounding the W. f N. ( and E. sides oi 
llie town; a deep central moat also divided this area and formed the outer 
defence on the W, of the line of irregular fortifications which environed 
Berwick, between which and the castle lay a Hat piece of land called 


Castle Gate. ... 

The castle is represented with a long curtain wall on its W, side, a very solid 
and bulky work, the other defences being formed by many semicircular mural 
flanking towers and bastions connected by short curtains. No keep is shown, 
and though we know that the ground inside was occupied by “ fay re houses,” 
it is singular that we possess so few particulars regarding the construction 
and details of one of the most important castles in the kingdom. 
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